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REPORT 


ON 


The Hand Spinning & Hand-Loom Weaving of Cotton 


IN THE 


JAMMU PROVINCE. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Introduction. —Hand spinning and hand-loom weaving 
which had been at certain times the pride of British India and 
Indian States and brought fame to her people, are at present in a 
very neglected condition. Hand spinning has been the worst 
sufferer and the use of the old spinning wheel, in spite of the efforts 
of the All India Spinners’ Association to revive its use, has been for 
the most part silenced. It is a well-known fact that the muslins 
produced by the Indian weavers were once coveted by what are now 
industrially the most advanced countries of the world. But in¬ 
tensive competition from machine made fabrics from the West was 
to a great extent responsible for the gradual deterioration and 
partial ruination of the indigenous cotton industry in this country. 
The Industrial Revolution in England had its repercussions in 
India and the Indian weaver, faced with the competition of foreign 
mill made cloth and the loss of Asiatic markets, could not hold 
his own. This industry supplied subsidiary occupation for the 
workers and the loss of this calling increased the pressure of popula¬ 
tion on land. In the absence of a mechanized cotton-null industry 
in the State the situation here has become all the more serious. 
The weavers thrown out of work have no other occupation to follow 
and have, therefore, either to work on the minimum possible earn¬ 
ings in their old profession or to starve. In spite of the efforts made 
by the Demonstration Peripatetic Party, it has not f>een possible for 
the Department of Industries and Commerce to achieve a visible 
measure of success in this direction. Ignorant and poor as they 
are, the weavers are unable to take any’material advantage from the 
benefits conferred upon them by the State Aid to Industries Act 
and tie utility of the weaving peripatetic parties has been more 
than nullified by the difficulties under which they l ave to work. Some 
of these difficulties wfl be dealt with in the course of this report. 


Hand-loom weaving still occupies an important position 
among the cottage industries of the province. According to the 
Census Report of 1931 the industry of cotton spinning, sizing and 
weaving provided employment to 6660 whole-time workers and to 
3128 part-time workers, who regarded cotton weaving as a subsi¬ 
diary occupation. The economic contlition of the hand-loom weaver 
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is, however, poor and his earnings low. In recent vpttq , 

weaver has suffered most from the effects of fallfng prices and 

Wr a T mvin!T ng 0 f,. coar f va-rieties, specially Khaddar, is no 
iong(. a paying proposition for the hand-loom worker. 


members^Hhe family h T h ° Wnho "‘^piSedTy’thelabour of othTr 

wom»d fn aS,1S 1 h ‘n ’ he gets the reelin « done by some neighbouring 
woman for a small remuneration of two pice per seer. g 8 

new frame 0 loom" nndT lik ®, Mir P ur >. the weavers have installed the 

Sf?" a ! on g with . ot hy problems vital to the interest^,/this indu.'trf 
tion 8 b d ' SCUSSed ln this re P 0 rt with special reference to local cond l 



CHAPTER I. 


The Raw-materials. 


Hand spinning of yam ; supply of yam and its price ; suggestions regarding it. 
supply to the weaver ; desirability of installing a ginning and spinning plant , 
the dyea and the process of dyeing. 


In the hand-loom weaving industry yarn is the major or the 
only raw-material that counts the most in determining the cost of 
prediction of the finished product. Other raw-materials are dyes, 

flour, etc. 


Yarn is obtained by our weavers from two sources. Hand 
sp in yarn is used by those, who are merely wage earners, - hey 
get the yarn from the houses of the people and return the. finished 
product, be it a bed-cover, or plain Khaddar, after getting their 
wages, which are generally settled in advance. This yarn is spun 
by the ladies in their spare hours and the average daily production 
is from one to two chhataks per head. Thus about 8 si miners pro¬ 
duce as much yarn as is just sufficient for a single weaver, for one 
day. This yarn is, however, very rarely sold in the market. Those 
who spin the yarn, generally, get the cloth made for their use on 
payment of a fixed wage to the weaver. 


Hand spinning. —The old spinning-wheel is still used ex¬ 
tensively in the rural areas of the State, by the womenfolk, for the 
spinning of cotton and woo!. The old pit loom is adapted to the 
use of hand-spun yarn, but its use on the frame loom is limited. 
In the places surveyed by us spinning is nowhere followed as main 
occupation by men. It is only the women-folk in the country side, 
who take to spinning during their leisure hours. 


According to Mahatma Gandhi, the great preacher of the 
gospel o r Charkha , it is a means of achieving economic, political 
and spiritual greatness. It does not require the use of large amount 
of capital and no great skill is needed in working at it. It also 
leads to the profitable employment of the labour of men, women and 
children under the congenial atmosphere of domestic life. It is 
also likely to provide a regular flow of income to the agriculturist. 


Whatever may be the moral or political value attached to 
o spinning of yarn, it cannot be denied that it is not an economic 
proposition. In spite of the recent decision of (he Congress to in¬ 
clude hand spinning in the Independence Pledge, as a measure of 
discipline, self-sacrifice and restoration of old village economy, it 
caii not be denied that the reversion to the old village economy of 
self-sufficiency is neither desirable nor practicable. The cuib of 
Charkha may be taken as a matter of Yukti or Dharma, but we 
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uSfy e em“loyed in other Areo/ons^Th?™ 6 “"Tf* can be 

will supplement the earning of th* ^ ? Oharhha in such cases 

particularly in the hilly districts of °th«> a b°u r ers and cultivators, 

revolution in our momk lnd aeXtfcT P*"*#** is a Wttfcto 
time India clothed herself^ompletelv out^of 1 ^ trUe tb ?‘ at one 

per capita is bound to increase with'tu™ c f. nsu “Ption of cloth 
the spread of civilization and it w*n + growth of population and 

India and forS^ couXie^were to he ? P ° rt ! ° f yarn from British 

above, but it cannS lervfas a 8 nee1fi’„ a / ha ?, been Ported out 

it is represented to be Moreover th ° r & ? Ur ec °nomic ills, as 
source are hardly sufficient to held * , annu ? 1 savings from this 

spinning. The use of Charkha is betted t h" y 1 , nduccmen t to hand 

55 its r^ 

mcreasmg employment to the peopk onfevourabie terms. 

is the town or the vihage^hopteepem 11 who selfth”* ge \ the yarn 

according to the nature of the fcurfto tw'^th ! *° “ diyiduaI 

furnish. The following taMc. • Purchaser can 

Of yarn which are used byoufwea“rs affine qHalit . ies 

prices per bundle of 10 lb. :_ ^ 1 ^ eir respective 


Counts. 


20 

m 

104 

m 

29 

* 4 

21 

• 4 

16 

* • 
27 

• * 

10J Lion Brand.. 
10} Bijli Brand .. 


Price at Chhanni. 

Rs. A. p. . 

4 G 0 or 

^s. 4-8-0 at Samba. 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 4 0 

3 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 10 0 


Li ice at Amritsar. 

Rs. A. p. 

4 1 o 

2 10 0 
3 10 0 


Not available. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


3 1 0 at Akhnoor 
2 15 0 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


I * 
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These are the prices at which yarn is sold for cash. Credit 
prices are however different. It depends exclusively upon the dis¬ 
weavers, who cannot pay in cash From some he makes 
an additional charge of one anna per bundle while frpm others h 
may demand 0-2-0 more per bundle. This additional chargem^ 
go up to 0-4-0 or even 0-6-0 per packet according to the credit of 
the weaver. The well-to-do weavers of Chhanni, Samba and Mirpore 
purchase the yarn from Amritsar at whole-sale rates. In their 
case the fcllowing are the prices at which they can get it at Behan 
near Chhanni after paying the freight and customs duty, etc. 


Yarn. 


Amritsar rate. Customs duty. Freight. 


20 counts 


10| 

12 ! 


99 


99 


* • 


Rs. A. P. 

4 1 0 


2 10 0 


3 10 0 


Rs. A. p. 


0 2 0 
0 13 


0 19 


Rs. A. P. 
0 16 
0 16 
0 16 


The savings effected in the case of these three qualities are 
thus 0-2-0, 0-3-3 and 0-2-9 respectively per bundle. Even the 
well-to-do weavers cannot command so much capital as to 
be able to reap fully the advantages of buying in large 
quantities. They can only purchase one or two bundles of yarn 
at a time and this cannot prove very profitable. Thus we 
can see that our weaver is suifering for want of material on 
account of lack of capital resources. The purchase of yarn on 
co-operative basis can under such conditions, prove very helpful. 
The advance of capital from the Government for this purpose would 
involve a great risk and trouble, hence our efforts in this respect 
are also bound to fail. The following few suggestions may prove 
helpful in this connection :— 

Suggestions Regarding the supply of Yarn. 1. The 

Government should establish weaving centres at important places 
throughout the province. A minimum number of looms (the num¬ 
ber to be fixed by the Government) in and around a village should 
determine the desirability or otherwise of its being declared a weav¬ 
ing centre. Such centres should be established by the active co¬ 
operation of the weavers though initiative in this respect shall have 
to be taken by the Government. 

2. The Government should, then, calculate the quantity 

and the quality of yarn to be consumed at each centre through¬ 
out the year. 

3. This having been done, the Government should, through 
its marketing officer (to be appointed for this purpose) invite 
cloth merchants or their agents to supply yarn to the weavers on 
a< piece wage system.—the wages to be fixed by the marketing officer 
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according to the quality and design of the cloth required to be 

produced. If, however, flic required number of persons are not 

for (b coining for the supply of yarn and sale of cloth the marketing 

officer may fix the ; >) < -'it which those capitalists should supply 
yarn to the weavers. ‘ v 


The best thing, however, would be to form tire weavers in • 
a co-operative society for the purchase of yarn and other require¬ 
ments. An attempt w<o made |jo form a society for this ourpose 
<! * Aliipiu out if did not achieve substantial results. This was 
partly due to the hostile attitude adopted by the local 
snookerpei’S and partly due jto mismanagement and indifference on 
the part of the weavers them - lees. These associations of weavers 
foimed on o - -perative basis can also supply appliances for warp- 
ing and reeling. They can form themselves into a Provincial 
Association of Weavers. The latter can buy the yarn in, large 
juantities for the various societies affiliated to it, and can dis¬ 
tribute it to the weavers tho ugh the ]primary scoieties, which may 
he established at in sport-ant weaving centres. In this wav the 
weavers will secure the advantages of buying in large quantities. 
1 !l< “ capital of the said Provincial Society can be raised by ihe 
issue of shares to the primary societies, to the Government and to 
dn- public spirited gentlemen of means. These societies will not 
only arrange tor toe sale of yarn at cash or slightly higher credit 
prices to the members but also supply the capital needs of the 
weavers. A common ware-house may be established under the 
guidance and supervision of the Provincial Society, where the 
cloth woven by the members could be stored for sale on 
commission, retaining the right of the weavers to sell their cloth 
to outsiders, if they so choose. 


The weavers can pay the share capital in monthly instal¬ 
ments of 0-2-0 or 0-3-0. The society should be managed by a 
committee elected from amongst the weavers. The activity o( the 
Government should be confined to one of sympathy and guidance. 
The membership should be confined to men of good character as 
in these societies the moral gain is as great as the economic. 

As has been pointed out, the supply of handspun yarn is 
very much restricted; therefore, the weavers have to buy mill made 
yarn both Indian as well as foreign. The following tables give an 
idea of the total quantity of cotton twist and yarn imported into 
the Jammu province during the last five years :— 


Year. Quantity in maunds. Value in Rs. 


Indian. 


1991-92 

10,420 

1992-93 

10,445 

1993-94 

9,694 

1994-95 

12,134 

1995-96 

16,197 


Foreign. 

Indian. 

Foreign. 

681 

3,15,752 

43,889 

277 

3,19,314 

22,290 

107 

3,15,472 

9,990 

157 

3,55,817 

13,736 

187 

4,16,076 

13,949 
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Thus in 1995-96 yarn of the aggregate value of Rs. 4,30,025 
was imported into the Jammu province. In Kashmir province, 
cotton yarn valued at Rs. 1,46,081 was imported in 1994-95. 
Thus we import yarn worth about Rs. 6 lacs every year jrom 
British India and other foreign countries. About 5% of the 
imported yarn is of European or Japanese origin and the remaining 

95% is the product of Indian mills. 

It is clear from the data given above that the quantity r 
varn consumed is fairly large to jusvify the establishment of a spin¬ 
ning mill in the State. With the development of hand-loom weaving 
industry the demand for yarn is bound to increase. We have 
ample scope for the development of hand-loom weaving as is clear 
from the following figures relating to the import of cotton piece- 
goods in the State :— 


JAMMU PROVINCE. 


Year. Quantity in Matjnds. Value in Rs. 

Indian. Foreign. Indian. Foreign. 


1991-92 

42,873 

1992-93 

42,560 

1993-94 

43,520 

1994-95 

51,483 

1995-96 

58,630 


13,853 

21,23,622 

10,84,108 

14,784 

20,72,244 

11,85,458 

10,455 

22,66,454 

9,76,052 

12,|35 

27,36,891 

11,26,535 

13,789 

28,79,683 

12,04,122 


t 


Year. 


1992- 93 

1993- 94 

1994- 95 


KASHMIR PROVINCE. 


Quantity in Maunds. 


Indian. 

Foreign-. 

29,218 

8,668 

30,603 

7,146 

30,097 

7,940 


Value in Rs. 

Indian. 

Foreign. 

14,61,987 

6,87,692 

17,80,751 

6,02,966 

17,30,349 

5,92,379 


It is clear from the data given above that we import on the 
average cotton piece-goods worth more than Rs. 60 lakhs every 
year, out of which imports from India account for Rs. 45 lakhs. 
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Spinning Plant.— As the 


Desirability of Installing a 

the demand*^^yarn^ouM <m ^ " Sfcate ^° es on deve loping, 

avinlT, Therefore the 


installation of a mnnino- Q „/i ■ • ° n 1 i ncreasm g- Therefore the 

only enable us tISfy S , tate m not 

ssjg -y s ,s™as sa^«ss{2)af 

conduct exncHmpntq^fi^ of Agriculture should be requested to 

an Increased ' tS 5 tten , tio ? to the production of cotton on 

the improved cottmfselds a T 6 ’ ? y dlstrlbutin « to the cultivators 

cultLtors w 1 nec ? ssar * v ’ should also be given to the 
tion of cotton Z & Z °{ “Sfc for the cultiva- 

as 1BEtempts shouH be made to make the State, as far 

achieve this J,dV? 01en * 1 “. lto requirements of raw cotton. To 
shall have to he activities of the Department of Agriculture 

the result, will • ^® ndad > and more staff will be required, but 

would the incurring of extra expenditure. This 

margin oTproet. C0ndltl0n of the cultivator by raising his 


2 . 


Cotton beinsr 

o 


m! „ u , « x , - - o mad « available, a joint-stock 

a be £ oated to raise capital for the installation of 
and spinning plant. 


com pany 
a ginning 


3. 


; lie Governm.ent should exempt the plant from the 
payment of any customs duty. 


4 * ^ . 11S !h ed concern should purchase cotton, through 

its agents, from the cultivator. The price of cotton should be 

regulated by the Jammu and Kashmir Marketing Board after 

due consideration of the different grades of cotton, their relative 

(remand and the prices prevailing for those in British India. 


5 \ 7 a rn when produced can be supplied to the 
weavers^ individually at a fixed price or through the proposed 

weavers associations. The proposed spinning company can also 

arrange for the sale of the finished product of the weavers by having 

•! < ‘pot. The prices at which the various types of cloth are to 

i „ ,, , , , i i. ».. ^ may be fixed by the Government 

in consultation with the marketing officer. The proposed com* 

E an y “jy be allowed to charge from the public 5% over and above 

for d 6 pr ^ e f’.? U * of whi °b the company after retaining 3% 

DroDnrHnn m f ay +f Stri ^ Ute t j 10 remaining as bonus to the weavers in 
RP to the value of their cloth sold through this company. 
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This would, no doubt, give the company a monopoly over th 

spinning and weaving industry of the State and there might be some 
danger of the evil consequences of the monopoly system but the 
TJanartment of Industries and Commerce could reserve to itself the 
newer to safeguard the interests of the weavers and the consumers 
by fixing a minimum rate of profit, as has been suggested above. 

It would be necessary to study in greater detail the first, 
point, which is the most difficult problem to be solved. Tne soil 
of the State being rocky and irrigation difficult, there is very little 
chance for the State to be self-sufficient in its requirements of raw- 
cotton. In certain areas of Jammu, Mirpur and Kathua districts, 
cotton is already being cultivated in sufficient quantities, but the 
vielr er acre is very low as compared with other c ountries, e.g., 
U.S.A., E°ypt, and the Punjab canal colonies. Moreover, the cotton 
which is grown is of very ordinary quality. There isj racticaUy 
no scope for the growth of long-stap e cotton. Therefore, m tne 
near future we shall have to depend on the Indian markets tor the 
supply of raw cotton. We can arrange for the organized purchase 
of raw cotton in the Punjab canal colonies and if necesfmry, we can 
also import it from Egypt and I|. S. A. for spinning of yarn ot 
higher counts. The following figures give some idea of the import 
of jraw cotton into the Jammu province during the last five years: 


Year. 

Quantity in Maunds. 

Y alue. 

Rs. 

1991-92 

3095 

40,038 

1992-93 

3229 

44,836 

1993-94 

2605 

34,526 

1994-95 

6104 

70,289 

1995-96 

5158 

58,820 


The Government should not levy any duty on ; lie import >l 
raw cotton from British India and Indian States. 

6. If the proposal for the establishent o! a spinning com¬ 
pany does not materialize, the required quantities of rn should 
pj e imported from Japan under customs-bond or from British India 
customs-free. It would, however, be more economical to import 
it from Japan, as in this case the Government income from eumourn 
duty would not suffer. 

The Dyes and the Dyeing of Yarn. —The material next 
in importance, required in the textile industry, is the dyes. At 
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present the weavers in the State produce only plain Khaddar and 
Susi. The dyes required by the fhm weavers are pui chased from 
the shopkeepers, who import them under bond. The dyes used 
are of German manufacture and their prices have gone very high 
>n account of the present unsettled international situation. 
Although the prices now prevailiifr are not as high as they were 
Mediately after the outbreak of war, yet they are much higher 
than the pre-war prices. As a result oj@jbhis the imports of foreign 
dyes into the State have declined. Now the dyes are mostly im¬ 
ported from Bombay and His Highness' Government has granted a 
rebate on their import into the State. 

With the development of the calico-printing industry at 
Samba, however, the demand for natural as well as synthetic dyes 
i increase. The suggestions regarding their supply have been 
made in the chapter on the Calico Printing Industry. 

There are no dyeing experts in the State. Yarn is still dyed 
by the primitive methods of dyeing, either by the weaver himself 
| by the local dyer. The rates charged by the dyer for dyeing in 
Romka colour vary from 0-7-0 to 0-10-0 per bundle of 10 lbs. yarn 
while for fast dyes the charges vary from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 
bundle. But even after such high charges the dyeing is not found 
to be very satisfactory. n 

The weaver puts the dye in a big iron vesselwhich is full of 
water. An equal or sometimes double the quantity of soda is 
also put along with the dye and the water is then placed on 
the fire and allowed to boil. The yarn is then put into the vessel 
and mixed with ihe boiling dye with the help of a rod. After two 
or three hours the yarn is taken out of the vessel and is spread in 
the open to enable it to dry up . The process followed by the dyer 
is almost the same. 

In villages like Samba, Chhanni, Behari and all the villages 
in Mirpur vicinity the weavers themselves do the dyeing whereas 
in the Jammu city the yarn is dyed by the local dyer. The rates 
for the dyeing of the staple yarn are higher, because of the greater 
skill required in the process of dyeing. 



CHAPTER II. 


The loom and its working. 

Requisites of various looms ; number of looms ; outturn on eacb loom ; relative 
merits and demerits of various looms : the process o t weaving. 


The appliances of a weaver consist of the loom and its re- 
ouisites. These may be enumerated as under: 

Pit=Ioom—1. The comber. 2. Reed. 3. Heald. 4. Shuttle. 
5. Reed-sticks for warping and wooden sticks for sizing. 


Pit=loom 

quires the same 
shuttle sley. 


fitted with F!y=shuttle —This loom also re¬ 
articles in addition to*- the fly-shuttle and the fly- 



e=loom —The requisites 


of a frame-loom are :— 


The shuttle, the reed, the heald, the handle, the warping 
machine, sizing stand, bobbins and drums. 


addition to the above mentioned articles a weaver re¬ 
quires, in each case, some brass or other utensils for dying the yarn 
and also for applying flour to it. 

The cost of a pit-loom may be estimated at Rs. 10; that of 
a loom fitted with fly-shuttle sley at Rs. 20 ; and of a frame-loom 
at about Rs. 40 as per details given Jbelow :— 

Cost of wood .. .. 18 0 0 

Labour .. .. ..7 0 0, 

Reed and heald .. . - 5 0 0 

Nali (Bobbins) .. .. 10 0 0 


Total .. 40 0 0 

This figure does not include the cost of warping-creel- which 

is seldom purchased by every weaver. An ordinary pit-loom can 

also be fitted with the fly-sliuttle arrangement at an extra cost of 

about Rs. 5. On this type of loom one is able to do twice the work, 

that is possible on a pit-loom. The ordinary pit-loom with the 

fly-shuttle sley is suited to the requirement of the village weaver. 

The frame-looms can, with advantage, be introduced in the urban 
areas. 
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Number of foams —The total number of looms at the places 
visited is 1997, vide Appendix A of the report. As it was not 
possible for the surveyors io visit all the places in the province, an 
atte- j >t was made to find out the number of looms in each tchsil 
from the revenue records. The following table gives an idea of 
the number of looms in each tehsil:— 


Jammu 

m m 

• * 

336 

Ranbirsinghpi 

ura 


850 

Akhnoor 


• _ m 

619 

Samba 

• * 


772 

Udhampur 

* * 


236 

Ramban 

* * 


302 

Bhadarwah 

• * 


775 

Kislitwar 

• * 


1002 

Ramnagar 

* • 


803 

Kathua 

• w 


402 

Basohli 

# * 


1169 

Jasmergarh 

• 


598 

Mi rpur 

* * 


972 

Kotli 

* » 


709 

Bhim ber 

m m 

• * 

563 

Reasi 

m * 

* * 

687 

Rajouri 

* * 

• * 

785 

1 



Total 

.. 11,580 


Out of the total number of looms surveyed lb are pit-looms 
fitted with the fly-shuttle sleys, 300 are frame-looms, and the rest 
1680 are pil-looms. The looms with the flv-shuttle sley are foun 
in places where t he weaving peripatetic parties have given demon¬ 
stration to the weavers while the frame-looms are found in Jammu 
city, Mirpur and the adjoining villages and Basohli. The frame- 
Kooms are found in the localities that are situated near the importan 
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towns of the Punjab, Mirpur and Jammu being two such places. 
£®ie most important centres of cotton weaving in tile Jammu pro¬ 
vince are: Samba in the Jammu district, Chhanni, Julahan and tne 
adjoining few villages in the Kathua district and Mirpur proper 
and the adjoining villages in the Mirpur district. Tne statement 
given in Appendix A about tne number of looms at each parti¬ 
cular place will show the importance of these places as centres of 
hand-loom weaving industry. Out of these Samba had also been 
an important centre for the production of printed cloth, though at 
present, the Calico-Printing Industry at that place has suffered a 
considerable deeiine and has met the fate of its sister-industry of 
hand-loom weaving. 

For the past few months, however, the importance of Jammu 
proper as a centre of hand-loom weaving is rapidly increasing. In 
addition to the 57 looms that aireadv existed 63 frame-looms and 
one dobby have been installed by 5 firms in the year 1940. Of 
these five. The Rajkumar Woollen and Siik Mills intend to install 
16 power-looms as well and the requisite machinery has already 
been ordered. 

Average outturn on each loom —The average daily outturn on 
a pit-loom is 8 yards of plain Khaddar. On a pit-loom fitted with 
fly-shuttle sley the average production of Khaddar is 12 yards a 
day and the same is the average daily production on a frame-loom. 
This average is only for a day of 8 working hours but in certain 
cases, the weavers, in order to increase their earnings, work from 
the early hour of morning till very late in the evening and can thus 
weave about 12 yards on the pit-loom and 18 yards on the loom 
fitted with fly-shuttle sley and on the frame-loom. 

Mostly the weavers in the Jammu province work on the pit- 
'oom except at a few places, where the weavers have installed frame- 
looms. The number of pit-looms fitted with fly-shuttle sleys is 
negligible although the weaving peripatetic parties have been 
trying hard for the last 8 years to introduce these looms. The 
weaver still clings to his pit-loom in spite of all the efforts of the 
Department of Industries to fit it with the fly-shuttle sley. These 
looms have the following defects :— 

1* The average outturn of cloth on this loom is very low. 
-The loom works very slowly as the weaver has to throw the shuttle, 
to pull the handle and also to move his eet. 

2. Cloth of more than f yard width cannot be woven on 

i . If the width of the cloth is increased the functioning of the 
loom becomes difficult. 

fi f + ' y or k i s very tedious in nature as the worker has 

rs to move his right hand, then his feet, and after that his left 
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4. The coarser cloth, that can only be woven on it, has 
gone out of fashion and this is one of the reasons why our weavers 
are finding it difficult to make their both ends meet. 

The question now arises as to which looms should be sub¬ 
stituted instead ? Power-looms are quite out of the question, because 
“ power ” is not available in the localities where the weavers are 
found in large numbers. We give below a scheme for the installa¬ 
tion of power looms in Jammu on a limited partnership basis. The 
Government can help the enterprise by purchasing its debentures 
and also by giving the necessary facilities relating to the import 
of raw-material and the sale of the finished product. 

A moderate establishment having 16 power looms and 50 
hand-looms can be started with an initial capital of about 
Rs. 50,000. The main items of expenditure on the basis of 
pre-war prices are :— 


Power looms .. 

Rs. 

8,000 

• 

Bobbins winder (German) 

3,000 

Twisting machine (Ludhiana) 

400 

Drum winder (Ludhiana) 

300 

Motor 10 H. P. 

600 

Cost of fittings 

4,000 

50 Hand-looms 

1,700 

Bobbins, warping-creel and other 

accessories. 

7^000 

Total on machinery 

25,000 

* * 

Working capital to begin with 

25,000 

Grand Total 

50,000 


Sixteen looms will consume on an average 100 units of 
power, if each loom works for 9 hours a day. The establishment 
required for this purpose, besides that necessary for clerical work 
and superintendence, is as follows:— 

One operator at Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 p.m. 

16 weavers at Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 p.m. 
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The weavers for hand-looms can be employed on piece-wage 
system. The establishment, with advantage, can produce woollen 
cloth, on account of the heavy import duty of 25 % on its import. 
The statement given in Appendix B will give an idea of the quality 
of yarn, which can be used on these looms along with their 
prices, the type of cloth woven, the sale price per yard at Amritsar 
and the wages, which have to be paid to the weavers. The quantity 
of cloth which can be woven from each bundle of yarn is also given 

in the said Appendix. 

The other looms that can be introduced are :— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


The loom fitted with fly-shuttle sley. 

The frame-loom with single and double fiy shut! I 

The dobby. 

The jacquard 
Che automatic loom. 


W * 


Of these the introduction of the first is already being tried 
by the weaving peripatetic party of this province and the slow pro¬ 
gress made by the party in this connection reveals the fact that the 
fly-shuttle sleys have not found favour with our weaver. Special 
enquiries were made from the weavers in this respect and the follow¬ 
ing facts were noted regarding the working of these looms :— 


1. * The Japani Khaddi, as the weavers call it, has got 
a bad name, because it goes out of order very soon and once it 
happens, the weavers at once take to their pit-loom for want of some 
one to set it right as the peripatetic party after giving demonstra¬ 
tions at one place leaves for another. 

2. The warping and similar other processes remain the 
same and so the outturn in these respects is very nearly the same. 


Next in order come the frame-looms, and these can be in- 
trouced with greater success than lias been the case with the fly- 
shuttle sleys on account of the following reasons :— 

1. The mere fact that as many as 300 looms have already 
come into existence in the Jammu Province without any propa¬ 
ganda on their behalf, explains that these looms have found favour 
with our weavers. 


2. Our weavers are in the habit of copying others and as 
these looms are being extensively installed in the Punjab now-a- 
days, the use of these looms is becoming popular in the State also. 

3. There is economy of space as these looms can be 
ImPUed in a smaller area than any other. 
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4. It is easier to handle them after a period of brief training. 

5. The out-turn on these looms is comparatively greater. 

6. Cloth of a better quality and larger width can be woven 
on these looms. 

7. It is easier %o weave cloth of new designs on this loom 
than on the other two. 

lhe facts mentioned above clearly show that the frame-loom 
,s ' 11 ' 1 hi o ' o i! iid can be introduced amongst our weavers 

at a greater speed than the fly-shuttle sleys. It, therefore, seems 
desirable that the' neipatetic parties should suspend their 
activities in connection with the fly-shuttle sleys and start giving 
demonstrations for the introduction of frame-looms. The Gov¬ 
ernment should also, in addition to the parties, start a weaving in¬ 
stitute at Jamjmu, where training in weaving should be imparted to 
adults and the sons of hereditary weavers by providing stipends for 
them. The parties may also, if desirable, be amalgamated with the 
institute. Jf this is done, the Government shall have to incur much 
less extra expenditure. The weaving institute should get orders 
from the Government departments as well as from the wholesale 
cloth-dealers for such goods as can be made on improved looms by 
the weavers of the village. A batch of instructors should be sent 
to the villages for imparting necessary training to the weavers. 
After finis]ling their work, the party can return to the central 
institute and thus keep the central establishment in touch with the 
hand-loom weaving industry of the province. 

For weaving the more intricate designs training in the use 
of dobbies and jacquards should also be imparted. It is also neces¬ 
sary to impart training in dyeing, sizing and designing. 

The work in the villages can be done by the students, who 
are trained in this institute. They may be paid an allowance in 
lieu of the services that they may render in imparting training to 
their fellow-weavers in the villages. A detailed scheme for this 
will be discussed later in this report. As regards the automatic 
loom it may be said that its introduction is not possible for the pre¬ 
sent on account of the following reasons : 

1. It is very costly and the weavers, who are poor 
cannot afford to buy it. 

2. Its handling requires sufficient amount of skill, which 

our weaver is yet lacking. 

3. Automatic looms have not been very successful even m 
the Punjab. 

f In view of al l that has been said above the introduction of 

with single as well as double shuttles is highly oesir- 
the sooner it is done in the manner suggested above, the 
I >articula >U ^ ^ f° r the consumers in general and the weavers m 



Process of Weaving. —The process of weaving on a pit 
loom is very simple. Yarn, after it has been obtained, is swung 
round the drums on the drum-creel and these are then taken for 
warping. To prepare a warp the weaver has first of all to find some 
open ground and to measure it according to the length of the warp 
required. The drums are then applied one by one to a pair of 
sticks (one in each), which the weaver holds in Ins hands and as he 
runs, the yarn from the drums is transferred to the reed-sticks which 
are already pegged in the ground for this purpose. The warp is 
then put in the water and after that the sizing is done. Then the 
warp is again brought and spread in the open air on four wooden 
pillars (two on each side) and it is then combed and after it gets 
dry it is taken to the loom. Yarn is then reeled on the purns and 
bobbins and the weaver begins working on his loom. For this the 
purn is put in the sliuttle and thrown from right to left and from 
left to right, the weaver striking the handle to his side every time 
the shuttle is thrown. The fineness or thickness of the cloth de¬ 
pends on the skill with which the weaver strikes the handle. 


On the frame-loom also the same process is followed except 
as regards warping, sizing and throwing of shuttle. Here the 
shuttle is thrown along by means of a string, which is tied to the 
handle that the weaver holds in his hand and pulls it both ways. 


^^•“Improvement in the Process. —The introduction of the 
improved loom will not solve the problem of the weavers. Although 
the loom is a very important appliance of the weavers, yet the im¬ 
provements in the various processes connected with weaving are 
equally important. In the first place the frame-looms and the 
fly-shuttle sleys cannot achieve any substantial results unless fairly 
long warps are used, failing which avoidable delay will be caused 
by joining the threads with each other. The use of short warps 
causes loss of material as well as loss of time. Warps should be 
properly wound on a wooden roller to ensure continuous weaving 
of cloth. If possible, some arrangement, eit her on co-operative 
basis or by the proposed weaving institute, may l ie made for the 
supply of yarn, warped for a required pattern, sized and wound 
on wooden rollers. One objection that can be taken to this is, 
Oi o the labour of wife and children, wJiich is employed for this 
purpose at present, will be wasted. But they can assist the weaver 
in several other wavs. 


At present sizing is done by the weaver himself, after the 
yarn has been warped. Flour boiled with water is usually used for 
this purpose. Boiled rice is very seldom used. Sometimes chalk 
or hme is added to the sizing material to increase the weight of the 
cloth or to give it a thickened appearance. The use of the sizing 
material of good quality is necessary. This matter may be gone 
into by some expert and if possible a sizing machine suitable for 
use by the hand-loom weaver may be introduced. 






CHAPTER IT1. 


The Weaver. 

Total number of weavers ; standard of living; the system of training ; earnings 
of the various classes iof weavers ; ! heir subsidiary earnings ; indebtedness. 


The total number o actual workers in the localities sur¬ 
veyed is 1906. They have as many as 7360 non-working dependents. 
Thus thetotal number directly or indrectly dependentonthis industry 
in 182 different places comes to 9266 as per statement given 
in Appendix 0. !m spite oS the rapid decline of tins industry 
due partly to ;he import of mill made cloth and partly to internal 
competition, the industry still occupies an important place in 
the economic life o the province. 

The village weaver owns the simple tools of his trade and 
has in most cases to depend on the neighbouring money-lender for 
the supply of raw-material and the sale of t he finished proclaiet. He 
may be found working independently with his own tools but he is 
generally only a labourer working up his customer s material. His 
earnings as will be explained later on, are very low and do not pro¬ 
vide him even with the bare necessaries of life. The conditions 
under which the weavers have to work are far from being satisfac¬ 
tory. His house consists of one or at the most two rooms. 
Generally the same room serves as his workshop, the kitchen, the 
sleeping room and the cattle yard. One can see the smoke oozing 
out of the primitive fireplace on one side and the weaver working 
at his loom on the other. For fear of feeling cold in the winter 
he generally keeps no windows or ventilators. In this suffocating 
atmosphere he is seen toiling on his loom from sunrise till sunset 
with intervals 'or meals and prayers. He works m his own o . 
for longer hours than the factory labourer and has also the advan¬ 
tage iof getting assistance from the women in the family, when i Y 
are free'from their domestic duties. This he does at the cost of 
his health. His profession being hereditary he does not keep any 
apnrentices nor has he any assistants because he canno ° r . 
employ then*. The warping, sizing and reeling is done oi _ 
by his wife and children. If he happens to be single, he ge s 
clone with the help of his neighbours. In this case he has to paj 
for the reeling of the yarn on bobbins at the rate of two puc p f j 
seer. 

He is often content with his small margin of profit as his 
standard of comfort is low. The food that he takes is very simple 
and contains very little of nutritious matter. Milk and gl ee are 
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the luxuries of life, which are denied to him. If he happens to have 
a cow or a buffalo he would sell the milk or ghee and be contented 
with La.ssi himself. In place of ghee he uses some vegetable oil 
or even simple water in which the thing is boiled. His low 
standard of living is mainly responsible for his inefficiency. He 
does not live but only exists. His clothing is the scantiest and 
consist of a Khaddar shirt and a Khaddar taimat, even in winter. 
His children are often seen running about in the streets insufficiently 
clad. All this is due to his low productive capacity, ignorance 
and conservatism. 

System of Training.—A large majority of the weavers still 
work on the pit-loom. Thus the training is hereditary, the 
father passing the business knowledge and the secrets of the busi¬ 
ness to his son. For some years back, however, the Government, in 
order to train the weavers in the modern methods of production and 
the handling of improved looms, have opened weaving classes in 
technical schools at Mirpur, Samba and Jammu. They have also 
started, in the Jammu province, a weaving peripatetic party, which 
gives demonstrations to weavers in the working and handling of 
pit-looms litted with fly-shuttle sleys. Butin spite of so much pains 
taken by the Demonstrator of the weaving peri oatetic party, it has 
to be admitted that the party has not been abie to achieve any great 

measure of success. The difficulties of the party and the weavers 
are:— 


1. The staff of the party is limited. There is only one 
weaver and one Khalasi attached to a demonstrator. They cannot 
a a time give training to a large number of weavers. 

2. As the party cannot stay for long in a locality no sooner 
it leaves a place where it has introduced new fly-shuttle sleys, than 
the weavers, with nobody to guide them in the handling of the new 
sleys, leave it altogether when it goes out of order and take again 

their pit-loom. Some weavers do send applications to the de¬ 
monstrator to come again to these places and set the sleys in order 
but this he is unable to do, firstly because his work in the other 
loc a% si n'Fers, and, secondly the Government cannot incur an 
additional expense of sending the party to the same place again 
and again, in the absence of a trained weaver in the locality the 
l^ork done by ih.e party is practically nullified. 


IIk - ' training imparted in the technical schools is defective 
and the students do not take sufficient interest in the work. The 
appointmei t of a textile expert and his staff consisting of designers, 
y p rs and weavers at important centres is necessary in order to 

r rate con( lition of the weavers to any appreciable extent 
to impart the necessary training. 


Earnings.—To calculate their 


earnings the weavers in the 
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Jammu Province, have been divided 

tOiloWS Jr—* # 


into five 


distinct classes as 


1. The skilled weaver. —Weaver working on the frame 
loom and weaving cloth of modern designs. 

The trading weaver. —He does himself only The warp- 

mg and the sizing id gets the cloth woven from other weavers on 
a piece wage system. 


3. Independent worker. —Independent weaver who weaves 
si <doth himself, buying his own raw-materials and selling the 
finished goods i the market. Sometimes lie sells his goods to the 
trading weaver, who sells it in the hilly areas of the State. 

4. Weavers working on a piece*wage system. 

(a) Those who weave Susi for the trading weaver. 


(b) Those who weave Khaddar or kheses from the hand- 

spun yarn of the people. 

The Skilled Weaver. —As is clear from the statement of 
looms given in the appendix, the number of frame-looms in the 
Jammu Province is limited. Most of these are found in Mirpur 
proper and the adjoining villages but the weavers there generally 
weave plain Khaddar and arrange for its marketing themselves. 
The only places where the skilled weavers are found at work are 
Jammu and Basohli. At Basohli a gentleman has started a small 
weaving establishment under the name ‘ The Krishna Weaving 
Factory In Jammu we have about a dozen such establishments. 
These weavers weave shirtings and coatings of modern designs under 
the supervision and control of the proprietors of the establishments. 
The wages are settled by mutual bargaining between the weavers 
and the proprietors according to the design of the cloth. Generally 
the wages vary from 0-1-3 per yard to 0-2- 6 a yard. le 
design is simple the wages are 0-1-3 a yard and if the c e&ign is 
more complex higher wages are paid. The average out-turn o 
weavers depends upon the quality and simplicity, or o erwi , 
of the design. If the design is simple and quality low, they maj 
be able to weave 10 to 12 yards a day, but if the design is more com 
plex, they can only weave 5 to 6 yards a day. Thus their average 
daily earnings are 0-8-0 a day. As they work for the proprietor, 
11 supplies them the yarn and arranges for liki riveting o *c 
I f himself, the work of these weavers is m >re or less regular. 
Thus the average monthly earnings of these weavers are Rs. 15. 


■ 11 - * J these weavers is, therefore, better than those of 

a> v oilier class in the State. On an average they can earn 15 rupees 

per month, which is igherthan that earned by any other class of 
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weaver. They are also saved the trouble of purchasing the yarn < 
arranging for the sale of cloth. 

l iie number of such weavers in the .Jammu province is only 
106 and they are divided as follows :— 


1. The Rajput Cloth House, .Jammu .. .. 10 

2. The Kashmir Dyeing and Weaving Factory, 7 

Jammu. 

3. The Krishna Weaving Factory, Basohli .. 4 

4. The establishment owned by L. Muni Lai, Jammu 9 

5. The National Weaving Factory, Jammu .. 9 

6. Chaman Lai Textile Works, Jammu .. 20 

7. Kharati Lai & Bros., Jammu .. 10 

8. The Rajkumar Woollen and Silk Mills, Jammu .. 9 

9. The Shanti Weaving Factory, Jammu .. 7 

10. Ch. Abdul Wahid & Co., Jammu .. .. 21 

Total .. 106 


In addition to the skilled weavers the establishments in 
Jammu have also employed one designer each whom they pay a 
monthly remuneration varying from Rs. 20 p.m. in the case of 
National Weaving Factory to Rs. 65 p.m. in the case of the Raj¬ 
kumar Woollen and Silk Mills. Some of the establishments have 

employed separate sizing men also who are paid Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 

p.m. 


The Trading Weaver.— -Some weavers of Samba, Dagore, 
Behan, Bilahar and Chhanni Julahan, who have got some capital 
at their command, work as traders for the sale of Susi, Klioddar 
and other Gujjar cloth. They purchase yarn from Amritsar at 
wholesale rates, do the warpin and sizing themselves and get the 
cloth woven from other weavers on a piece wage system. The 
length of the Tani and the wages paid for it differ at different 
places. When summer comes, they set out to the hilly areas for the 
disposal of this cloth. Sometimes merchants of the hilly areas 
t° their places and purchase the cloth from them, through 
e or the Kohtiwala, who charges his commission at the 
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rate of one pice per rupee. The following statement shows the 
length of the Tani and the wages paid for it at different places : 


Name of the place. 

Length of Tani. 

Wages to the 
weaver. 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Samba 

.. 42 yards 

1 8 

0 

Dagore 

.. 50 yards (susi 

superior). 

1 8 

0 

Bed sheet, Samba 

.. 10 yards 

1 0 

0 

Chhanni Julahan 

.•. 40 yards 

1 6 

0 

Village Behari 

.. 100 yards (susi 

superior). 

- 2 0 

0 


The following figures show their earnings per Tani at different 


places :— 

Dagore Tani 35 yards.—Cost of production including wages 
per details given in Appendix F. Rs. 8-0-0. 


Local sale at 0-4-0 per yard. 

Sale price in the hilly areas 0-5-0 per yard 

Total sale proceeds in 1 he hilly areas 
Total sale proceeds, i 1 sold locally 
Profit from local sale (per Tani) 


Rs. A. p. 

10 15 0 

8 12 0 
0 12 0 


Out of Rs. 2-15-0 about one rupee is the 
port to the hilly areas. The net profit, therefore 
amounts to Re. 1-15-0. 


cost of trans- 
in this case 


Samba Tani 42 yards.— Cost of production including wage^ 
as per details given in Appendix F. Ks ' 


0 


Cost of transport to hilly areas 
Total sale proceeds local at 0-2-9 per yard 
Net profit from local sale 0-3-6 per Tani. 
Total sale proceeds in hilly areas at 0-3-3 per 


yard. 

Net profit from sale in the hilly areas 


Rs. A. P. 

1 0 o 

7 3 6 


8 8 6 
0 8 6 


Samba, bed-sheets. 2 8 0 

Cost of production including wages .. •• o 12 0 

Sale price .. • • 0 4 0 

Profit 
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Chbanni Julahan, 40 yds. Snst. 

Cost of production 

Sale proceeds (local) at 0-2-6 a yard 

Profit from local sale 

Sale proceeds in the hilly areas at 0-3-0 a yard 
Net profit from the above Rs. 2 less Re. 1 as 
frieght, etc. 


Rs. A. P • 

6 8 0 

6 4 0 
0 12 0 

7 8 0 


Village Behari, Tani 100 yards. 

Cost of production 

Local sale proceeds at 0-2-6 a yard 

Net Profit • • ‘ 

Sale proceeds in the hilly areas at 0-3-0 per yard 

Profit, less Rs. 2 as cost of transport 


12 15 0 
15 10 0 
2 11 0 
18 12 0 
3 13 0 


* 


It is, however, very difficult to calculate, even approxi¬ 
mately, the monthly earnings of this class of weavers. J-heir 
earnings differ firstly with the number of Tams prepared and sold 
by them. This differs from month to month, from season to 
season and from one individual to another. For two to • ree 
months, when they are out in the hilly areas for the sae o eir 
cloth, further production is stopped and allowance has to be made 
for this loss of time in calculating them earnings. On some occa¬ 
sions they have to sell even below their cost of pi eduction, on 
account of the intensity of competition, although such occasions 
are-very rare. Allowance must also be made for any specia ex 
penses that they may have to incur, when proceeding to the i y 
areas for the sale of their cloth. For example the monthly expenses 
of a weaver on food may come to about Rs. 2 or 3 a month, w en 
he is at his own place, but when he is out, he has to spend Rs. 
to Rs. 6 a month. These considerations make it difficult to at/temp 

an estimate of his monthly earnings. 


The Independent Workers.—These weavers produce their 
own cloth and arrange for its marketing themselves, lo 
estimate their earnings the most reliable method is to calculate 
the profits that accrue to them from the sale of their cloth. The 
earnings of such weavers, therefore, vary according to the quality 
and the quantity of the cloth produced and the social status or the 
credit enjoyed by them. If a weaver is well-to-do he gets the 
yarn slightly cheaper than his poor brethren, wdio has to buy on 
credit. The higher price represents the extra risk to. which the 
shopkeeper is put in selling the yarn to a man, who is not credit 
worthy. 
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The 


places : 


earnings at different 


Susi Weavers at Dagore. 

Length 35 yards. 

Costs of production. 

Price of yarn 
Cost of dyes 

Cost of flour, warping and reeling, etc. 


Rs. A. P. 

4 8 0 
1 8 0 
0 8 0 


Total .. 6 8 0 


Sale proceeds at 0-4-0 per vard 
Profit 


Thus wages per yard work out to .. 


8 12 0 
2 4 0 
0 1 0 


A\ era ae outturn per month is 4 tanis, because he has to 
prepare warp, etc., and has also to bring fodder for his cow. Thus 
his monthly earnings come to Rs. 9. 


Susi Weavers at Samba. 

Length 42 yards. 

Cost of production 

Sale proceeds at 0-2-9 per yd. 

Net profit including wages 


Rs. A. P. 

5 8 0 
7 3 6 
1 11 6 


Average outturn per month is 6 tanis, because he has no 
other work except to work on his loom. 


Thus average monthly earnings amount to Rs. 11 0 0 


Double bed cover. 

Cost of production 
Sale proceeds 


1 8 o 

2 12 0 
1 4 0 


Average monthly output is 9. 
Monthly earnings 

Chhanni Julahan tani 40 yds. 

Cost of production 

Local sale at 0-2-6 per yd. 

Profit 


11 4 0 


4 2 0 
6 4 0 
2 2 0 


r Average monthly output is 5 tanis, if they go on working 
■or the whole month. 


Earnings 


* # 


10 10 0 
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Village Behari. Tani 100 yards, (inferior quality). 

Cost of production 

Sale proceeds at 0-2-6 per yd. 

Profit 


Rs. A. P. 

10 15 0 
15 10 0 
4 11 0 


Average monthly outturn is 2 tanis. 
Earnings 


9 6 0 


their 


Such weavers do not go to the hilly areas for the sale of 
cloth. They generally sell their cloth locally to the trading 


weaver. 

Mirpur, Khaddar 100 xf yards. 

Cost of production 

Sale price at 0-2-0 per yard 

Profit 


10 1 6 
12 8 0 
2 6 6 


100 yards can be woven in about 8 days, 
earnings amount to Rs. 8-6-9. 


thus the monthly 


commission 


19 7 0 

21 14 0 
2 7 0 


Mirpur, Khaddar 100 x 1| yards. 

Cost of production including sales 
Sale proceeds at 0-3-6 per yard 
Net profit 

Monthly earnings amount to about Rs. 9. I ad 
this they are able, sometimes, to save some yarn from the weft. 

Barbani, Khaddar 100 xf yards (inferior quality). 

Cost of production including commission 
Sale price at 0-1-9 per yard 
profit 

Monthly earnings 

Akal Garh. Susi 105 x 5/16 yards. 


Price of yarn 
„ „ halvan 

Cost of dyes 


• • 


• * 


• • 


Total 


Sale at 14 yards for a rupee 

Commission 

Net profit 

Monthly earnings for three Tanis 


• * 


• • 


9 0 
10 15 


0 

0 


• * 


• • 


• * 


it we take the average of the earnings oi an tnc 
mentioned above, it conies to about Rs. 9 per mensem. 


1 

15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

5 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2 

0 

9 

6 

8 

0 

workers 

To this 
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* 

may be added another Rs. 1 which is included in the cost of produc 

Uon for reeling and warping, because the weaver seldom pays for this 

work. The warping is done with the help of his brethren on the 

ar pmg machine and the reeling by the liouse-wife. It should 

not, however be concluded, from what has been said above that the 

earnings of all the weavers are uniform. Reduction in the working 

clays due to illness or so many other causes and changes in the 
prices also affect their income. 

Weavers weaving Susi on piece wage system.— 

cannot afford to buy their own yarn. These 
themselves attached to a trader. They get from him the designed 
and the sized Tam as also the yarn, for wefting and do the weavino 
on their own looms. When the Tani is finished, they take it to 
the weaver and get their wages for that part of the work. The 
earnings of these weavers can very easily be estimated from their 
daily outturn. The regularity, or otherwise, of the work affects 
their mot i hly earnings to a very large extent. The following table 
shows the earnings of such weavers at different places :— 

Name of the Length Outturn Wages per Monthly Earnings, 
place. in yards, per day. , length. outturn. 


Some weavers 
weavers get 


1. l)agore* 


2. Sambaf 


3. Ohhanni 
Arorian 

4. BehariJ 


35 6 yards 


42 7 „ 


40 7 „ 


100 


Rs. A. P. 
1 8 0 


5 tanis or 
175 vards 


Rs. A. P. 

7 8 0 


1 8 0 5 tanis or 7 8 0 

210 yards. 

1 6 0 5 tanis or 6 14 0 

200 yards. 

2 0 0 21 tanis or 5 0 0 

250 yards. 


The average earnings of a weaver of this class come to Rs. 
6-12-0 per month. 


The Wage=earner Weaver. —The last but not the least 
important and equally unfortunate class of workers among the 
weavers is that weaving cloth from the jiandspun yarn for the 
towns people or the country zamindar on a piece wage system, 
h ute unaffected by the modern improvements, that are being in- 
troduced in his profession, this weaver goes on working quietly in a 

timo weavers generally maintain a cow or a buffalo and they liave to speed tense 

t The" 8 " 18 f ° d ,0r for tho nn > mal - 

^ The C, |°' n ’" or * or quality hence the daily outturn is slightly higher. 

fore, iuternal comn 1 t nf ^ rio r in T’ality. There are nbout 80 weaver# in thie village. There- 

po itioix is very keen and wages aro low. 
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corner of the town or some central place in a village. The wages 
which are fixed by tradition and custom differ from tehsil to 
tehsil and sometimes from village to village in the same tehsil. 
The only two varieties woven by this weaver are the coarse plain 
Kliaudar and the bordered or unbordered bed-sheets. Their 
g^nings differ at different places. 

In Jammu these weavers generally weave bed-sheets only. 
The size of a bed-sheet is generally 1.0 x f yards and Tie wages paid 
for it are Re. 1. The weaver can finish the various processes, 
twisting, reeling, warping, sizing and weaving in three days and if 
he gets work regularly, he may be able to earn Rs. 10 a month. But 
unfortunately this is not so. " As is usual, the weaver has to go out 
in search of work. After lie lias finished one K.hes , there may be 
a period of enforced idleness extending over two to three days or 
even more. Thus his monthly earnings hardly exceed Rs. 7 on 
account of the irregular nature of the work. With this sn 11 earn¬ 
ing he can hardly support himself and his family in a city like 

Jammu, where the cost of living is high. 

In the suburbs the weavers weave cloth for the zammdars. 
The workers generally belong to the depressed class (Harijan). 
They are the village Kazmins. Their earnings mostly depend on 
their customary rights in the village. The weaver is paid Re. 1 
plus 2 seers of grain for 25 yards of cloth, which he is able to finish 
in 6 days. Thus in a month of 28 working days he may be able t<~> 
weave 5 such Tanis. The cost of 2 seers of grain at the time of this 
enquiry (April 1939) was 0-2-0 and so his monthly earnings under 
normal conditions may be estimated at Rs. 5-10-0. If, however, 
he works harder he may be able to finish <> Tams and raise his 
earnings to Rs. 6-12-0 per month. 

In the Akhnoor tehsil the wages paid for 104 yards 
Khaddar are Rs. 3. The weaver can only weave about ICO yards 
in a month and thus his wages come to Rs. 4-8-0 p. m. For a Khes 
measuring 10 x| yards he gets Re. 1-4-0. But the demand for 
Khesses in the villages is very low. Thus his monthly earnings 
can seldom exceed Rs. 5. 

In Samba and its suburbs as also in Dagore the wages are 
Re. 1 for 28 yards and Re. 1 for a Khes measuring 10 v 
also the weavers can earn about Rs. 7 per month. In all other 
places of the Kathua district the wages are Re. 1 for 27 yards, and 
the monthly earnings of the weavers are the same as in ihe case of 
flhmba and Dagore workers. 

In Mirpur and its suburbs as in the villages of tehsil KotJi 
the wages fixed for such weavers are 2 pice per yard, which are com¬ 
paratively lower than those earned by the workers at Samba. 
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Tn Bhimber also the wages are the same except at certain 
places, where wages are Re. 1-8-0 per 40 yards of cloth. Here 
the weavers are able to earn more than Rs. 6 per month, but the 
irregularity of work again stands in their way and reduces their 
net earnings for the month. Assuming the average out-turn of a 
weaver to be 8 yards per day, he may be able to earn Rs. 7 per 
month, but the average of 8 yards per day is very rarely reached 
by him. The wages for a bed-sheet in Mirpur and its suburbs are 
one anna per yard, and thus come to 0-10-0 per sheet. These wages 
are 62h% of the wages per bed-sheet earned in Jammu or Samba 
and 50% of the wages got at Akhnoor. 

Whatever may be said in favour of this system, the fact 
stands out, that the weaver, desirous of getting some work, has to 
go from house to house in search oi work. This has developed into 
a tradition and the people do not take their* 
houses of the weavers even when they are in urgent need of cloth. 
The following are the drawbacks of this system : 

1. In the first place the weaver is at a disadvantage in 
bargaining for his wage, which is generally fixed by custom. The 
peoitle want to reduce it still further by taking advantage of the 
uneconomic competition which exists among them. The weaver 
for fear of losing his work for that day, will sometimes accept lower 

wages than even his customary wage. 

2. There is a waste of time in going from one house to 
another to find work for himself. The time which he thus loses 
could better be utilized in increasing his ear ng capacity, it he 
were to get work at his own house. 

3. Lastly, there develops in him a moral degradation and 
a sense of inferiority, which mars such good qualities as hopefulness, 

cheerfulness, honesty and sobriety. 

His subsidiary earnings. —The weavers in most cases ha^ 
nothing to fall back upon, when they do not get any work. Ihey 
possess no land except the Meghas who work as field labourers 
or occupancy tenants in some cases. The Mohamme an 
are not registered as agriculturists. It is. mainly due o ® . 

that most o : the weavers in tehsil Kotli have given up , _ 
weavin': profession. They have destroyed their looms an , 
begun cahing themselves as Bhatti Rajputs, The nunibei o ® 
weavers could not be ascertained owing to the prejudiceitna = 
have got against calling themselves weavers. 

The Mohammedan weavers in Katya, Reasi and Akhnoo 
also get some, land to cultivate on Sath basis, but the:ir eairr _ 
k fi-o ihis source are not much as yield from the land in the 
^and hilly areas is very small. 
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' - The depressed class weavers, who work as field labourer? 

cannot give even a rough idea of their earnings from this source. 
Those who arc occupancy tenants say, that, iftiie season is favour* 
able and the rains set in at the proper time, they may be able to 
earn Rs. 10 per annum from one Ghumaon of land after the payment 
of land revenue. At Samba the depressed class weavers work on 
the brick kiln and are thus able to earn 0-6-0 a day. 

The weavers of Chhanni, Fathuchak, Gahar and Dagore 
supplement- their earnings by taking some land on yearly lease from 
the zamindars and sowing onions or some other vegetables in it or 
by going out for work in the Andar, paddy fields. Thus they are 
able to supplement their earnings by Rs. 20 per annum, after pay¬ 
ing the lease money. A detailed statement showing the main 
subsidiary occupations is given in Appendix D, of this Report. 

Indebtedness. —The financial condition o the workers is 
far from being satisfactory. The work being ii regular and the 
earnings small, the weaver finds it very difficult to make both ends 
meet. The pressure on land being already very great, to work as 
field labourer or a tenant does not pay and there is no other industry 
to fall back upon in order to supplement ones earnings. Dejected 
and disappointed, the weaver, in order to feed himself and his 
family, has to fall into the clutches of the moneylender. A state¬ 
ment given in Appendix 13 of this Report gives an idea of the ex¬ 
tent of indebtedness among the weavers. The total indebted¬ 
ness amounts to Rs. 97,516. The number of those dependent upon 
this industry being 6353 exlcuding the villages in tlie Akhnoor 
tehsil, the average indebtedness per capita comes to Rs. 15'30. 
Keeping in view the general poverty of the masses and the low 
level of their earnings, it appears to be a very high figure. The 
highest amount of debt was in the case of Naloi Mohalla , a suburb 
of Mirpur. The total debt was Rs. 2,935 and the indebtedness per 
capita worked out to Rs. 3861. Next to this comes Akal Garb, 
a suburb of Mirpur. 

The rate of interest at which he borrows money varies 
from Re. 1 % per month to 3£ % per month. The law of the State 
has fixed Re. 1 p.m. as the maximum rate of interest to be charged 
by those who lend money, but for fear of losing his source of borrow¬ 
ing, the weaver very rarely allows the money lender to go to the law 
courts for the realization of his loan. To this may be added several 
other mal-j iractices that are prevalent amongst the village Scihnkars. 
Taking advantage of the poverty and the helplessness of t he weaver, 
the Sahukars genrally enter in their registers higher sums than 
those actually lent. The result is that the poor weaver finds it. 
impossible to come out of the debt. At some places the weavers 
^#|o sell, their houses and their looms in order to pay of the debt. 

•r , The security furnished by the weavers are the ornaments, 
hey happen to have some, or their house or the looms. 
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The following are the main causes of indebtedness :— 

1. In places like Samba, Dagore, Behari,BilaJmr and Mirpur 

indebtedness is due to the fluctuations in the market. Ignorant 
as they are, they cannot study the market conditions and have, 
therefore, to suffer loss on several occasions. , . 

2. In the case of average families the main cause of 
indebtedness is high expenditure on ceremonies. The weavers of all 
classes spend the same amount of money on their social ceremonies 
irrespective of their income. In the case of the Hindu weavers 
also the main cause of indebtedness is the proportionately higher 
expenditure on marriages and other social ceremonies. 

3. In low class families the main cause of indebted¬ 
ness is their low income. They borrow money for the purchase of ' 
the necessaries of life. 

4. Weavers, who have taken to agriculture as their subsi¬ 
diary occupation, borrow money for the purchase of bullocks, seeds 
and agricultural implements. 

5. They buy yarn on credit at comparatively higher 
prices. They get lower prices for their cloth and so their earnings are 
low. The sale proceeds of cloth are spent by the weaver on 
his daily needs and the amount due from him on account of the 
purchase of yarn goes on accumulating. After the expiry of 
one month it becomes a loan and the dealer begins to charge 
interest on this sum. Moreover, his credit decreases with the in¬ 
crease in the amount of his debt and the yarn dealer charges him 
more for every bundle of yarn that he purchases. In certain cases 
the weavers reported, that they had paid 0-4-0 per bundle of 5 
seers in addition to the price of yarn. 

6. The exorbitant rate of interest charged by the money¬ 
lender’renders the weavers incapable of clearing away the debt. 
Thev cr o on paying whatever they can spare from their small earnings, 
but no decrease in the debt is noticeable. At last the dealer conics 
with a warrant of attachment and takes possession 

and even their looms. 

7. In some cases the ancestral debt has increased to such 
an extent that the weaver finds it practically impossible to repay 

it. . 

8. Ignorance, poverty and conservative habits are also 

responsible for the present state of affaiis. 

From the account given above, it is clear that the regenera¬ 
tion of the weaver cannot be hoped for until a system of cheap ana 
controlled credit is substituted for the present arrangemen Py°_ 
vidsd by the village money-lender. The weaving profession n - 
degenerated into a mode of living. It is no longer a paying pro 
fession. Before credit can be made freely available to the weaver 
should be made credit- worthy. 1 1 be most suitable agency or 
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supplying credit is a Co-operative Society, because it has an edu¬ 
cative value in addition to its business side. Th Co-operative 
movement should be reconstructed and revitalized, so as to serve 
not only as an effective credit agency, but also a motive power for 
the improvement of the condition of the weaver. In order to make 
the weaver credit-worthy, it is necessary to increase his produc¬ 
tive capacity. An attempt will be made in the following pages to 
suggest some measures with this object in view. 

Although the condition of the weaver in all the places that 
have been surveyed is miserable, yet he possesses a certain degree 
of vitality. He is everywhere ignorant and impoverished. He can 
hardly earn a bare subsistence. In spite of Ids most unsat isfactory 
economic condition, he still continues to occupy an important 
position in the economic life of India. The causes which keep 
him and liis occupation alive are :— 


1. The growth of Swadeshi Movement and the stress laid 
on the use of Khaddar by the Congress. 

2. Khaddar is considered to be more durable. 

3. The pit-loom is adapted to the use of low grade hand- 
spun yarn. 

4. A weaver can turn out many designs which appeal to 
particular tastes. This is particularly true in the case of tapestry 
cloth and coloured bed-sheets. 

5. It serves as a subsidiary occupation to the agriculturists 
and thus supplements their earnings. 

6. There is no waste of labour, as women and children 
work along with the master-weaver at home. The weaver thus has 
the advantage of working in the congenial atmosphere of home life. 

7. On account of his conservative habits, he is content with 

lower earnings in his ancestral occupation. He is not verv ambi¬ 
tious. 


Some of the points mentioned above work to his disadvan¬ 
tage. As has already been explained, his productive capacity is 
low; h 8 i s g enera i y ignorant and is overwhelmed with debt. 
■The weavers form a considerable section of the industrial popula¬ 
tion of the Jammu province. In order to improve their condition 
materially it is necessary to make some provision for the purchase 
of raw-material and appliances for their use and also to arrange 
H® the sale of their goods. 


% 







CHAPTER IV 


r 

Cost of Production. 


Varieties of cloth :— Khaddar, susi, bed-covers, dhoties, towels, coatings, shirtings 

and ladies* suitings. 

Cost of production of the different varieties at various places. 

Though plain khaddar is woven by most of the weavers, 
some of them weave susi and bed-covers also. Sonic advanced 
weavers at Mirpur and Jammu city produce shirtings from cotton 
as well as artificial silk. The Krishna Weaving Factory at Basohli 
and the new weaving factories at Jammu produce plain as well as 
striped and checked cloth for shirtings, coatings, and ladies and 
gents’ suitings. They also weave dhotis , dupaitas and lachas 
from staple yarn. Some of them weave towels also but as the 
demand for local towels in the market is limited, the production is 
very low. The following are the chief varieties of khaddar that 

the weavers produce — ■ . 


1. Khaddar width 5/16 yards woven on the pit-loom. 


2. 

tt 

3/8 

3. ,, 

tt 

7/16 

4. ,, 

tt 

3/4 

5. 

tt 

1 

6. „ 

tt 


7.. 

tt 


8. 

tt 

if 

Whereas khaddar of the 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


99 


tt 


tt 


frame-loom. 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


weavers all over me uammu piuvuiw- \ •! 

production of the last five qualities is confined to Mirpur and its 

suburbs, where the weavers have set up a large number ot Irarne- 

ooms. The durability of khaddar depends upon the qua i y 

f yarn, the number of threads in a warp and the skill o 

the weavers. 


Susi. Susi is a kind of clotlijpuscd by the Muhammadan 
ladies in general, and the Gujjar ladies in particular for making 
their trousers. The fineness and the durability of susi doth 
depends upon the number and the quality of dyes used in its make, 

its thickness, which depends upon the number of threads in a warp, 

* 
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the kind of yarn used, and the skill of the weavers. This cloth is 

exclusively produced for the Gujjars and the rural Kashmiri 
Mussulmans at the following places ^aenmtrt 


1. 

2 . 


Samba, a big centre for the production of 
Uhhanni Julahau in the Kathua district. 


@ujjar cloth 


3. Mirpur proper. 

4. Akalgarh (Mirpur). 


cloth; 


Oujj 


,, . Potis. A kind of cloth, generally of red warn vebow and 

The edge^s ^ 

Gujjarf™TAaL md ° f ** Wue d °‘ h generaI1 y u8ed b ? ‘ b « 

or ckJ^ThSIZf d ° tb USed , by * he as head garment 

the The L4 ?f , rar ' 0US J c . oIours : The dyes are mixed in 

p. The weft is also dyed m various colours. 

m, Khesses. The edge is generally dark red or dark blue 

?oL h tt ma ? either b ? P lain » OT marked by blue hnes one 

colour th 6 otber * Sometimes the khesses are also of dark red 
colour the squares being made on them with other dyes 

where t^y nroduced^ ^ a market at the localities, 

the hilly areas tn Zfn+ f, S? ^® . ™ eavers carry the cloth away to 

"Oder the marketing system. " U be ex P lalned 

4 

iocaUy. Be Go,nerallv a nenn 7 0dU< ^ ed ? Ver tke P r °vince and disposed 

Weaver and geSe Saftef™ kands P™ yarn to the 

feed in advance Tt il nil P * aymg *H weaTer the wa S es that are 
produce the goods for veI T. Ibw places that the weavers 

are :■— k e * varieties of khesses woven at present 


1 • Plain khesses. 

■|E!§'“:”* b tbe ed 8 es red or black. 

Other. • Klmses witb squares marked by lines one across the 


surface 


4 . 


Superior khesses which, have 

1 Tin nr r\+ r* 


ires made on tiieir 
in ;he warp and the 




( 
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Towels, dhoties, shirtings, coating and lungies, are woven 
at Jammu, Mirpur and Basohli only. 


The chief designs are : 


Shirtings:—Sahgal design, plain boski, striped boshi 


Dhoties plain as well as coloured, dupattas and Ictchas. 


Coatings 


Check and plain. 


At Mirpur the weavers weave fi gn -jt 

foTSeircfoth in the face of easily available cheaper cloth. 

some weavers at Samba also produced ‘.^Xthdn accTunt of 

but now, they have given »P other de S “ oue 

the high price of this yarn, lheie are no uui ° 

. * _. _ jL. 1 a. £ 


s a£S-S? ssssr »S8 sns a 

easily be manufactu < c cl. 


COST or Production.— It is only at very few places that 

the weavers produce for the • . of the people and 

weavers get the handspun yarn r * The nrice of handspun 

return the cloth after getting e* r difficult^ o ascertain and 

f 0 " ^”‘ro“mat°e W S’ of Tbed-sheet prepared from hand-spun 
yarn at •! am.inn : 


1 . Size 10 xf yards. 

Cotton local handspun 2| seers at 1£ seer 

for a rupee. * * * 

Tarai or unfolding of the spinning wheel 

reels into attis. 


Rs. A* P* 
1 8 0 


o i H 


Wheat, flour £ seer 


• * 


Wages to the weaver 


0 0 4 £ 

1 0 0 


Total 


2 9 6 


The weavers themselves get the y arn r| ?°“ arTn^middle- 
the people and return the bed-sheet to them. ^ t Q f produc- 
men between the weaver and the consumer. The cost <M p 
tion of these bed-sheets is higher as compared to their co 

Punjab. 
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The- reasons are not far to seek. 


(i) In the Punjab kxpas or raw-cotton is much cheaper 
than in the State. This raises the price of home spun yarn. 

, (ii) Customs duty and freight have to be paid on< the yarn 
imported from British India and this adds to its price. 




addar plain at Muthi Barnai (Jammu). 


Tani 60 yards width 3/8 yards. 

Price of one packet of yarn 

Wages to< the weaver at 3 pice per yard 

Price of oil and flour 


Rs. a. P. 

3 0 0 
2 13 0 
0 1 0 


Total .. 5 14 0 

% 

As the weaver himself disposes the cloth, his wages depend 
upon the sale price. It is very seldom that he is able to sell cloth at 
less than 10 yards for a rupee. Therefore, liis wages have been 
calculated at that rate. Sometimes, however, the weaver has to 
sell at 11 yards or even 12 yards for a rupee and then his wages 
fall to 2 pice per yard. 

2. Akhnoor, Khes from mill yarn. Size 5x1^ or 10 xf 
Price of 2 5/8 seers yarn at Rs. 3-1-0 per bundle containing 
5 seers of yarn .. 19 0 

Flour, pan, etc. .. 0 10 

Wages 14 ORHH 


Total 

9 

• * " 

14 

0 

3. Cost of production of Susi 

4 

at Dag ore and Samba 

Tani 35 yards, superior quajjioy. 





Rs. 

A. 

F. 

Yarn 

.. 4 

8 

0 

to-Bye 

.. 1 

8 

0 

Flour, oil etc. 

.. 0 

3 

0 

Reeling and warping 

.. 0 

5 

0 

Total 

.. 6 

8 

/ 

0 

Wages to the weaver 

1 

8 

0 

Grand Total 

4. Samba. Tani 12 yards. 

.. 8 

0 

0 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cost of production as above 

.. 5 

8 

0 

Wages to the weaver 

.. 1 

8 

0 


Total 


7 0 0 
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5. Bed-sheets with coloured border at Samba. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Yarn 

• * 

1 

3 

0 

Dyes 

* * 

0 

4 

0 

Flour, oil, fuel, etc. 

♦ * 

.. 0 

1 

0 

Wages to the weaver 

* m 

1 

0 

0 

Chhanni Julahan. 

Total 

2 

8 

0 

Susi 40 yards Tani. 



Yarn 21 counts one packet 

.. 3 

6 

0 

Dyeing charges 

• • ' 

.. 0 

12 

0 

Flour, fuel and oil 

• , « 

0 

1 

0 

Wages to the weaver 

• m 

.. 1 

6 

0 


Total 

.. 5 

9 

0 


7. Village Behari, Susi Tani 100 yards. 


Yarn 20 counts 2 \ packets at Rs. 

4-6-0 per packet 
Wages 

Fuel and floor, etc. 


10 15 0 
2 0 0 
0 10 


Total .. 13 0 0 

8. Ara ( Mirpur ), Khaddar plain 100 x f yards. 


Yarn for warp 1 packet 20 counts 
Weft 1£ yds. of 27 counts at Rs. 

3-10-0 per packet 
Flour and fuel 
Warping charges 

Reeling, etc. (generally done by children 
and housewife) 

Commission to the agent 


4 4 

4 8 
0 2 
0 6 

0 10 
0 3 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total 


* * 


10 1 6 


These are the scales of the cost of production of represen¬ 
tative varieties of cloth in some of the villages. A detailed list of 
: he cost of production of the various types of clot h has been given 

in Appendix G of this Report. 

A perusal of the figures given above will show that the 
weaver is spendin ■ too much on dyeing, because he is ignorant of 
the modern scientific methods of dyeing. Even after incurring this 
expense the yarn dyed is not of good quality. The establishment 
of an institute of dyeing and calico-printing on the lines of the 
one at Shahdara in the Punjab is, therefore, highly desirable. If, 
however, this cannot be done, the appointment of an expert dyer 

in each of the four districts of the Jammu province seems necessary. 

They will give demonstration to the weavers in dyeing on modern 
lines. 








CHAPTER V. 


The Calico-Printing Industry at Sam ba. 


Past history ; causes of decline ; present position ; varieties of goods produced 
&nd their prices ; the earnings of the workers ; suggestion for its revival. 


HiSTORy.— It would not be out of place to mention, in this 
connection, the Calico Pi jilting industry at Samba, which is close 
associated with its sister industry of l and-loom w r eaving and for 
which a separate cncjuiry was conducted. In the absence of any 
record, the main sources of information were the traditional stories 
amongst the calico-printers, wh trace the existence of this industry 
at Samba to a time, even earlier than that of His Highness the late 
Maharaja Gulab Singh Ji. “ In his times”, they say “, the print- 
ing of cocks and hens ano similar other designs on the dyed or 
plain cloth had fully developed into a true popular art, called the 
calico-printing industry. At that time there were over 150 es¬ 
tablishments of calico-priiiters with two to four workers in each. 

According to another statement the number of such esta¬ 
blishments was about 400, but the truth of this statement, when 
judged from subsequent facts anti figures, is not borne out. By 
establishments they meant the number of workers. The goods 
were exported to almost all parts of India, and also to Kabul and 
China. Traders, from these places, themselves came over here and 
placed their orders with the ocal Dalals (commission agents) who 
arranged for the supply of goods and charged their commission at 
the rate of one pice to a rtipee. Thus, according to the statements 
of ,the old people amongst the calico-printers, printed cloth worth 
over rupees 5 lacs was annually exported from Samba in addition 

to the home demand, which could well be estimated at about rupees 
one lac at that time. 

,. designs were printed ( on cloth, which was used for 

smrts, chaddars and lady gowns ( kagras ). Amongst these was 
one called the badami sheet, which was used by the ladies of very 
nen families. But the chief speciality was the masncid or the floor 
cover which showed the highest skill of the workers, and which is 
i produced by some of them. These masnads were sold at very 
jg prices and brought fame to the printers as well as to the pro- 

fin^*- i a P. c ? unt a great demand for printed cloth, the 
nnancml condition of the printers was quite enviable. A family of 

rn . ree workers, at that time, could earn about one thousand 
rupees in a year. 
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As they got the plain cloth from the local weavers the 
general financial condition of the weavers also was quite good and 
this accounts for the large number of weavers at and around Samba. 
The total number of weavers, at and around Samba, at present, 
is about 250. Enquiries in this respect showed that the number 
of weavers to-day has very much decreased owing to the decline of 
calico-printing industry. Even these 250 establishments of wea¬ 
vers are hard up, now-a-days, for want of any market for their cloth. 


Dyes were prepared by them from such natural forest pro¬ 
ducts as nuts, chamai haldi, kambel, jaman bark, kasvmba , kesar, 
hirshinger , naspcil, ratanjot, harar, behra, ambla, dandasa, leond , 
rasont , majoo, hernial, basma, medhi, indigo, etc., which they could do 
very cheaply in those times. This was done with)out their having 
acquired any training in chemicals except that acquired by appren¬ 
tices!) Ip system in the workshop. Thus they con! I have dyes 
much cheaper and superior to the synthetic dyes available row-a- 
days. The use of chemical dyes is objected to on the' grounds that 
it results in the loss of artistic taste of the people, that they are not 
so fast as those supplied from the natural herbs, and that they 
damage the fabric due to the harmful ingredients contained m 
them. As against these arguments, it may be pointed out 
that some of the artificial colours appeal more to ^artistic tafflie I 
than the natural products. Co ton, wool and silk differ in their 
composition, therefore, i the effect of dyes will be difffrcni on 
different fabrics. A particular dye-stuff maybe harmlnl fora 
particular fabric but not for another. The Iyer, in most cases, 
does not know the proper use of the isyntliotie dyes, and this 
wives the impression that the artificial colours are in themselves 
harmful. On the other hand, synthetic dyes are prepared under 
expert guidance in a laboratory. They can be had in stan¬ 
dard qualities and their purity is guaranteed. The vegetable dyes 
cannot be standardized as they vary in their shade, composition anc 
character. It is true that on account of war the prices oi synthe c 
dyes have gone up, but under normal conditions they can be pro¬ 
duced at a much less cost per unit. Nevertheless it is desirable tha 
a laboratory may be set up for investigation in the problem ol the 
various dye-stuffs, which can be produced on a commercia sea 
from the natural products available in the State. 

With natural dyes, they printed the outer covers of quffts, 
bed-spreads, pillows, masnads, dhoties, chadc/nrs and so on. e 
soldier design, the jiatasa design and the bandhanu design have been 
used by people even upto these days. 



This went on for quite a large number of years till‘tire 
days of the late Maharaja S’artapsingh ji Bahadur, *when the 
industry had already begun showing signs of decline, along with 
the other cottage industries of India, on account of the import 
f mechanized goods of numerous designs including the spray* 
Ted sheets, which began to find favour with the people. Tho 
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Samba printer, who was sitting here quite complacent, cut 
M advancing world, could not keep pace with the times and the 
calico-printing industry at Samba vanished almost completely. 

Causes of Decline. 1 . Change in the tastes of the people. 
With the advent of machinery people began to wear mill-made 
cloth, which was cheaper and not so coarse as t he local sheets, 
which were printed on coarser cloth. 

2. The foreign traders stopped the export of this cloth 
and the demand at home was not sufficient. "Whatever little 
demand there was, it was satisfied by the import of foreign cloth. 


3. Patronage of the courts also disappeared. 

Howsoever keen the competition, the industry would not have 
suffered such a miserable decline, if some attempt had been made to 
organize this industry. The foreign printed cloth was not so cheap 
in those days as it is now, and had the industry been properly or¬ 
ganized and financed, the crisis might have been averted. 

Present Position. —At present there are only fifteen fami¬ 
nes of calico-printers at Samba out of which only three are doing 
calico-printing. The total number of workers in all the three fami¬ 
lies is only 5. At present they do not do the printing woik re¬ 
quiring high artistic skill but they only produce covers of Razais and 
Talais on piece-wage system. The charges ‘for printing vary from 
10 annas to Re. 1-4-0 per cover, according to the fineness of the 
design printed on it. Even when they produce the goods for market, 
only printing charges are added on to the actual price of the cloth. 
But this is very rarely done and only in cases when there is no wage 
work on hand. But such a contingency arises very seldom, because 
the Samba printers enjoy a reputation for this sort of work, even in 
their present stage of decadence. The popular designs now-a-days 

are, the soldier design, the ter an design, the bush and the flower 
design. 


The introduction of velveteens and mill-made satins for 
quilts and bedspreads has given a hard blow to this side of the 
industry also and this appears to be the main reason why 12 families, 
out of the 15 families inhabiting this area at present, have taken 
to other occupations. The rest of the calico-printers, of course, 
have left their native homes for good and are eking out their liveli¬ 
hood in the various towns of the Punjab. The Chheetan Wala 
ohehar as the town is called even now, no longer holds its previous 

position. n t I I if! I HMnow 


To these three families of calico-printers may be added one 
small establishment started by Mr. Sham Lai, an ex-student of the 
ocal technical school. The number of workmen engaged therein is 
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Emporium and the finest products of the printers should he ex¬ 
hibited and sold there. In the Jammu and Kashmir State the 
products can be sold through agencies at all important places. 


8 . 


w. All the calico-printers of ; he State should be biou^ht 
and made to work together at Samba. The buiWmg^ should be 
supplied by the Government as also the recuirmg p _ 
required to setup the establishment and this may be recovei n f d „ bout 
them after the expiry of at least two years m mstalmentsofabout 
l of their profits. A detailed scheme for this purpose can be wo 

out. 


9. An experimental laboratory may be set up at Samba 
to manufacture dyes from the natural products that “j® f °"? d the 

the Government fIso, as the prices of synthetic dyea have ^one 
very high and a market will be available for their sale m British 

India. 


10. The Government should appoint an expert to guide 

the printers in their work. A special officer may teapp^tadfor 
this purpose for a short time and his services can be dispens 

with, when the industry can stand on its own legs. . 

If the calico-printing industry is revived atSambaitwill t 
only provide employment to so many ^reditary prmtem ^ 

due to the want of any variety in the cloth th y P ' ? 


provision of a market for the cloth produced by the weavers 

In making any serious attempt to revive^tontetween the 
industry in the State, we should make a disti . l and the 

two branches of calico-printing, nam ® y. r the same pattern 

artistic. The former requires the repe^ of work can be done 
after more or less regular interva s. YP tlie mos t skilled 

printer. The latter calls for artistic skdl a thing is 

on account of its complex design and j n this sphere 

difficult to produce with the help of J c ^ the req uisite 
our printer can hold his own, provi e P., - n the United 
skill. This type of work is done very e xtsiv y Bareilly 

Provinces, particularly in the districts o ^ . • this connec- 

and Lucknow. It will not be out of place ome . from the 

t.inn tho TiAOAaaiw of imnorting some skilled printers 



tion the necessity of importing some skil e . P tions to our 
United Provinces, in order to give necessary i nilTr iber every 
printers. The tourists come ;o the State in arg market, 

■ear and the artistic products of our printers \vi 

~ady at hand, for the sale of their goods. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The System of Marketing. 


Causes of the lack of markets ; the present system of marketing and its disadven- 

tages ; remedies suggested ; subsidiary recommendations. 

Causes of thS Lack of Markets. —One o the main diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the development of our weaving indutry is the 
absence of any marketing organization in the Stale. Th weavers, 
almost every where in the State, are suffering for want of a market 
for the sale of their goods. Lack of variety in face of the changed 
tastes and habits of the people, mutual rivalry, and the influx of 
cheap mechanized goods, particularly from Japan, have reduced 
the demand for the products of our weaver to such an extent that 
there is no hope of his survival, unless a complete change is brought 
about in his ancestral occupation. 


The weaver requires not only an increase in his production, 
but also an increase in his profits. An increase in the volume of 
production unaccompanied by an increase in the r ate of prefit, 
would compel most of the weavers to leave this work. Increase 
in profits would not be possible under the present stale of affairs, 
when the market for the disposal of cloth is defective. 


As regards the present method of marketing the c to, it 
may be pointed out that most of the weavers are only wage-earners 
working up the handspun yarn of their neighbours. Even their earn¬ 
ings have decreased on account of he diminished demand for their 
services and the import of cheap mill-made cloth. The competition 
among them has become keen and their wages have fallen consider¬ 
ably. The cloth woven from the handspun yarn is generally dearer 
than the mill made cloth of the same design as is clear from an 
example given below. 


In order to weave 28 yards of khaddar from handspun yarn 
three seers of yarn is required. The cost of production will be as 
per details given below:— 

Price of 3|- seers of cotton at 0-8-0 per seer 
Wages for spinning at 0-5-0 per seer 
Sizing and reeling charges 
Wages to the weaver 


Rs. A. P. 
1 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 7 0 

10 0 


Total • • 4 10 
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If we were to compare with this the price of 28 yards of 
Japanese or British Indian cheaper qualities, which a '0 designed, 
striped and less coarse than this, we shall find that the mill made 
cloth is being sold in the market at about 0-2-6 per yard, thins 
the price of 28 yards of imported cloth will be Rs. 4-6-0. 

Add to this the other difficulties under which the weaver lias 
to work, for example, going to t he houses of people in search of work 
and then to return the finished goods to them at their places. In 
this esoect he stands at a disadvantage in striking a bargain for 

his wages . Sometimes he has to accept one or two annas less than 
the customary wage. 

Present system —Only at very few places the weaver works 
on commercial basis and produces cloth for the market. The 
metnods for marketing the output at the different places are :— 

The weaver buys one or two bundles of yarn from the bazar 
and prepares cloth at his pit-loom. He then rolls it into a than and 
takes it from village to village and from house to house, asking if 
anybody required cloth. If he happens to get a customer, he may 
be able to sell the cloth that very day, but this is not always the 
case. Sometimes he does not get any customer for two or three 
days and this not only reduces his profits, but also his daily 
out-turn. Tired of this day to day wandering, he tries to sell 
the cloth at whatever price he can get. Add to this the trouble 
he has to undergo in going from one village or house to another, 
with a load on his back. A very interesting example of this 
system of marketing was supplied by a weaver of Gura-Reran at 
a distance of about 3 miles from Jammu. life purchased one 
bundle of yarn for Rs. 3 and produced 60 yards of Khaddar from 
it in 8 days. When lie went to sell it in the market, he could not 
find any customer for two days. ( n the third day he decided to 
sell it at whatever price was offered to him and he sold it at 0-1-6 per 
yard thus realizing Rs. 5-10-0 from its sale. Even if we include 
only two days that lie wasted in selling the cloth, we shall find that 
his total earnings amount to Rs. 2-10- 0 in the course of ten days. 
From this we must deduct 0-2-0 on account of the cost of lour and 
oil, etc. Thus his earnings come to 0-4-0 per day or Rs. 7-8-0 a 
month, if he could get work throughout the month. The quality 
of the cloth woven by him could easily be sold at 0-2-0 per yard 
haO there been a more efficient system of marketing the cloth. 
What is s ;ill worse is, that the village people do not make prompt 
payments. Kamins, as the weavers are thought to be in these 
•laces, they cannot remain without work and have to sell the cloth 
on credi '; in the hope of realizing its price in instalments or getting 
the money converted into kind. 

he second method of marketing the cloth is the one followed 
susi and khaddar weavers of Samba, Dagore, Chhanni, 
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Behari, Balharand Akalgarh. These people produce cloth during the 
winter season. In summer they go to the hilly areas to sell their cloth. 
Sometimes, however, the beoparies or the traders from the hilly 
areas come to these places themselves and purchase the cloth from 
the weavers through the Kothiwala or the commission agent, who 
charges his commission at the rate of one pice in the rupee or say 
at Re. 1-9-0 per cent. But such occasions are very rare. .For the 
disposal of their cloth, they generally go to the rural areas of 
Udhampur, Reasi, Bhadarwah, Kishtwar, Basohii, Ramnagar, 
Rajouri and even pass on to the rural areas of the Kashmir valley. 
There they try, in the first instance, to get some big trader, who 
may be able to purchase the cloth at wholesale rates from ihem. 


If they c(o not find any, they have to sell it retail to the Gujjars , 

who are not always able to pay the price in cash and thus the weavers 

get niost of their capital, locked up in the hands of those hr off 

people. The cloth is, no doubt, sold at higher price, if it is sold on 

credit but the risk involved is still greater. On account of their 

relatively weak bargaining position the weavers are not always 

able to charge reasonable prices from the customers. Examples 

have already been given to show the prices realized by ’hem in 
different localities. 


The third system of marketing is that prevailing in Mirpur 
and the surrounding villages. The weavers buy their own yarn 
generally on credit and after weaving the cloth from it, they come 
o the bazar to sell it. There is only one commission agent at 
Mirpur for the sale of this cloth and is, therefore, the sole control ler 
of prices. ■If the weavers do not agree to sell their cloth at that 
price, he does not purchase the cloth at all and the weaver, who is 
poor and cannot take back the cloth to his house, which may be at 
a distance of ljjso 8 miles from the town, goes from shop to shop 

£ ° r< J® r t( J seU ^ elsewhere. The other shopkeepers know the fact 
nat the cloth must have been refused by the Dalai and they offer 

HI—I Prices, because they generally know the prices offered 

for a particular quality of cloth. 


SFII* +k TIie i Tf aver 110w does not want to &° to the Dalai again and 
tfia+u ® ° ? i even a t a lower price. It is on very rare occasions 
t] ,p r,®, 1 , ab if>° ? el1 he cloth at a price higher than that offered bv 

corrpvnn a- bas resulted in the lowering of prices and a 

deterioration in the quality of the goods. The 

per yard ° ne ^ ard w idth is selling at Mirpur at 0-2-0 to 0-2-6 


Whereas 


honcpc +u eaS i weavers , who take handspun yarn from the 

KhadiJoilr*' ta Ie i«f" re wage f at °"° :6 P er y ard > for 

P« yard from Khaddar oS2T ‘’width. 86 ^ °“ ^ ^ H ^ 

Fiom whatever point it may be considered it is evident that 
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the present system of marketing the cloth by the weaver in the Jammu 
province is very defective. The weaver cannot realize a better price 
for his cloth and the evident result is that the standard of living 
of the weaver is coming down. Compelled, sometimes, to accept 
prices lower than even the cost of production, the weaver cannot 
pay off the price of the yarn, which he generally purchases on credit. 
The SahuJcar begins to charge interest on the principal which goes on 
increasing and the weaver has to sell his house and, sometimes, 
even his loom to get out of the clutches of the moneylender. The 
following are some of the points that make the present system of 
marketing defective and thus render the poor weaver helpless. 

1. Whatever little difference there may be, the central 
point in all the three methods of marketing - 1 

Jammu province is that the weaver has to ; go oirlhjjhl 
customer. This makes his bargaining position very weak and it is 
made still weaker, when the customer kmnvs of his weak financia 
condition. The weaver has to accept whatever price is offered to 
him or, not to sell his cloth—the alternative which he cannot follow. 
If he does so he has to starve and bear the transport charges m 

addition. 


2. Much time is lost in finding oui), the customers. 

3. The prices are entirely controlled by the agent. The 

weaver may either accept the prices offered by him or go on 
ing for other customers, which involves loss of time and the risk 
of losing the price offered by the agent, who may not offer the same 
price if the weaver refuses his price once and comes to him again 
after a thorough search of som.'. other customer. 



4. In cases where the weavers go to the hilly areas for 
disposal of their cloth, they have to incur an additional expenditure 
by way of freight charges, which are high m _ , • G f 

account of the lack of facilities for transport. The feeopam. oi 

these places are in the know of these things and■ s T 0 t yield 

weaver to accept lower prices. Even if the wea • - _ there is 

and sells at retail prices to the Gvjjars and the prices 

again risk, because most of the Zammdars ca p n °, torthem 

in cash on account of their poverty and to sell the cloth - 

on credit is a very risky job. The weaver may n _ . 

realize the money soon and thus his capital may be _k._ A « • 

these far o f places. Considerable loss of time anc ^ i 

involved in going from one customer to another. This lac c p 

the weaver to accept a lower price. 

5. The weaver must sell the cloth 'or whatever pi' u ‘e 
can get in order to enable him to buy more yarn i com the , e 
proceeds of cloth, for further production. He cannot restart his 
work unless and until he has sold the cloth, because he lias no 

oney with him. 
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6. If the yarn already used is purchased on credit, he will 
have to pay interest on the money at the rate of 2 pice in the runee, 
df he does not pay back the amount within a month. This compels 
him to rush through the sale and accept a low price. 

The following schemes are suggested in order to remedy the 
present state of affairs :— 

Remedies Suggested. —The weaver should be reduced to 
the status of a wage-earner, because lie has no money to finance 
the industry himself. The industry should either be financed by 
ihe Government or by a commercial syndicate either of whom 
should control the industry from the production or distribution of 
yarn to the sale of h e finished product. If the Government is to 
finance the industry, it should do so in the following manner : 

(a) [ ' Depots for the purchase of yarn and sale of cloth 

should be set up at Mirpur, Kathua, Samba and^ 
Jammu with a central organization at Jammu. 

(^) The <prOverninent should appoint a textile expert 

for the training of the weavers in modern methods 
of production. 

(c) The textile expert should! be assisted by one weaver, 

one dyer and one designer in every tehsil. 

(d) Supervising weaver, from amongst the weavers, should 

be appointed for every 20 looms on payment of 
0-8-0 per day. - 

B5( 6 ) The cloth dealers should then be summoned by the 

Department of Industries and asked to get the cloth 
of their choice prepared in the State through the 
textile expert, who may also be vested with the 
powers of a market ing officer for the weaving indus¬ 
try. The cloth dealers should then be asked to 
supply the yarn to the weavers through the depots 
already mentioned. The wages of the weavers may 
be settled with the textile expert. 

(/) If, however, the cloth dealers are not able to show the 

designs that they may require, the textile expert 
should himself study new designs, with the help of 
his staff at the central depot, Jammu, and samples 

of the same should be got prepared for the choice 
of the cloth dealers. 

(g) If, j ossible, the designing and the sizing charges 

should be fixed separately. 
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(h) If the weavers feel some difficulty in preparing the 

design they should report it to the supervising 
• weaver,.who shall come to their help or report it 

to the textile expert, who will render the necessary 

assistance. 

( i) Frame-looms with single and double shuttles should 

be introduced amongst the weavers by the staff of 
the textile expert. 

(j) The looms should be got prepared by the department 

of the textile expert and distributed amongst the 
weavers. The price of the loom should be realized 
from the weavers in instalments. 

2. The second alternative is the formation of an Industrial 
Co-operative Association with its head office at Jam " and 
brand res at important places. Il should control the indnsi vv from 
the purchase of raw cotton upto the sale of the ^finished pn duct. 
The Association should function in (he following manner : 

(a) It should take the form of a limited i^inpf stbc® 

pany and raise the required capital from within 
the State. The share capital may be divided into 
small shares, as the Zamindars, who will be the 
members of a primary society affiliated to the, pro¬ 
posed Association, may be able to buy. The value 
of each share should not exceed Rs. 10. The maxi¬ 
mum and the minimum number of shares, which 
a man may hold should also be fixed by 
ment. 

(b) After it has been done, it should elect its Board of 

Directors, as also a managing Director. 

(c) If sufficient quantities of cotton be available in the 

State, it should set up a ginning and spinning 
plant of its own. It can also import raw cotton 
from the canal colonies in the Punjab. In ( on 
sultation with the textile expert, it should produce 
as many varieties of yarn as are likely to be re¬ 
quired by the weavers. 

( d) The yarn should then be distributed by the Asso¬ 

ciation amongst the weavers through the depart¬ 
ment of the textile expert or the primary society. 

(e) Unless the Association appoints its own technician, 

the designs to be produced will be detc 
the textile expert appointed by the Government. 
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(/) The looms of the improved type, e.g., frame-looms, 

dobbies and jackards should be supplied to the 
weavers by the Association on hire-purchase 
system. 


(g) The proposed Association should itself arrange for 

the marketing of cloth under the assistance and the 
guidance of the textile expert and the Department 
of industries and Commerce. 

* 

(h) It should also advise weavers with regard to the pro¬ 

duction of improved and easily marketable patterns 
and designs. 


processses and 
with the hand- 


(i) It should also undertake finishing 

dyeing and printing in connection 
loom industry. 

(j) It should also accept, on consignment account against 

partial payment, products from weavers. 

3. The third alternative will be to open weaving sheds at 
important places, e.gr., Jammu, Samba, Kathua, and Mirpur. Improved 
looms and other appliances should be kept in those sheds for the 
use of the weavers. The Government shall have to incur all this 
expense. A texi ile expert, designer, dyer, etc., may be appointed 
by the Government. The Department of Industries, through the 
tex tile expert, should purchase the necessary raw material and 
arrange for the sale of goods. The weavers, who would work in these 
sheds, should be paid wages in proportion to the amount of wot! 
done by them. The scale of wages for each type of cloth may be 
fixed in advance. This will secure continuous work for the weavers 
and will also raise their earnings. The scheme has an advantage 
; er he previous schemes in this respect that the weaver wi : I be free 
from any financial responsibility and the Government will not have 
to risk i s funds in providing appliances to him on the hire-pur- 
chase system. The great disadvantage associated with this sc seme 
is that t le weavers will be reduced from the position of master 
workmen to that of wage earners. But this arrangement is not 
||cj|minended to be a permanent one. As soon as the finances of 
the weavers improve and they are fit to start work in an independent 
manner, they can go to their villages and start independent estab- 
hshmohjfcs of their own with some financial assistance from the Gov¬ 
ernment. They will continue to enjoy the sympathy and the 
support of the Government and the textile expert will be ready to 
give them such advice and help as they may stand in need of. 


He first of these schemes has been introduced in the Punjab 
nd the results obtained so far, are very encouraging. A central 
at Amriosar controls the marketing organization under this 
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scheme. It works out designs and distributes them locally and to 
other areas through the Branch Depots. It also serves as a clearing 
house of industrial intelligence for the benefit of the industry 
The weavers are kept informed of tlie current prices of raw-material 
and of finished goods. Buying agents have been appointed, who 
supply the raw-material and are bound to pay the wages fixed by 
the marketing officer. Under this scheme weavers have secured 
better wages and the quality of their product has also improved. 
The cloth dealer gets goods of uniform quality at reasonable 
prices. The use of fast colours has been encouraged and it has been 
demonstrated to the weavers that the use of fast colours increases 
the sale and they also prove to be less expensive in the long run. 
In order to make khaddar a marketable commodity, improved 
designs in printing have been introduced. It has been estimated 
that in certain parts of the Pun jab t he weavers used to get work for 
125 to 150 days in the year, but under this scheme they are able 
to secure work for over 300 days during the year and their earnings 
in most cases have doubled. The goods are being sold at higher 
prices, partly because they have been standardized and bear the 
stamp of the marketing officer. 

1. Subsidiary Recommendations. —Such weavers as 
desire to maintain their individuality and wor ld not like to 
work on tlse 11 . °oG"wa^e system, should be aliowed to d.o so. The 
department of the textile expert should, however, extend its co¬ 
operation to them in the form of any technical assistance that they 
may require from time to time. The Textile Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion or the department of textile expert should also help them in 
the marketing of their product, if they so desire. 

2. The Government should ho d a regular industrial ex¬ 
hibition at Jammu in which the finer products of the weaver should 
be exhibited along with those of other cottage workers. 

3. Dyes and any other articles that may be required by the 
weavers should be imported by the proposed Association of the 
textile expert and distributed amongst the weavers according to 
their requirements, at a fixed price. This would enable them to 
reap the advantages of buying in large quantities. 

4. The weaving peripatetic party in the Jammu province 
should be amalgamated into the department of the propqgOT 
textile expert. 

5. The All India Spinners’ Association with its branch at 
Jammu can also be entrusted with the work proposed or the 
Association. 

6. A permanent board to be known as the “ Cottage Indus¬ 
tries Welfare >oard ” be established in the State. The members 
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of the Board should consist of officials, preferably those who have a 
knowledge of economic problems, and non-officials with" Director 
of Industries and Commer ce as its president. The non-cfficials may 
be selected from amongst the members of the legislature and one 
or two business magnates. The proposed Board should consist of 
not less than 5and not more than 7 members including the Pjesident. 
All the members of the board shall be honorary, but i hey will 
be entitled to such expenses as they may leasonably incur in 
attending the meetings of the Board. 


All matters affecting the welfare of the cottage industries 
shall be referred to this Board and all applications for help under the 
State Aid to Industries Act, will be examined by this Board 
before they are submitted to the Government. This Board will 
also be in a position to give necessary advice to the Government in 
the matter of the promotion of cottage industries in the State. 

7. The private enterprise for the installation of power looms 
in Jammu may be encouraged, and, if necessary, subsidized. It 
will provide an opening for young men possessed of the necessary 
education and energy. Such a scheme can be made practicable 

on a limited partnership basis. The details of this scheme have 
been given on page 46 of this Report. 

The establish-in nt of depots at various centres for the 
purchase of yarn and the sale of finished product, on co-operative 
Dasis, can also help the weavers in the reduction of cost of proc Un - 
toon and realization of better prices for their cloth. 




CHAPTER VII. 

Tariff. 


^ | | . M Li A !►- * 

The Tariff policy of the Government ; changes suggested ; conclusion. 

The Tariff Policy of the Goverumekt. —Attempts are 
already being made by His Highness’ Government to make their 
tariff policy as favourable to the cottage industries of the State as 
possible. Duties have been imposed on the import of mill made 
cloth into the State. The customs duty on the import of yarn has 
been reduced to 3%. The following are the duties thai are, at pre¬ 
sent, levied on the import of cotton and silk yarn and cottoh dSSH 
silk piece-goods :— 

! 0’% ad-valorem. 


1. Indian cotton piece-goods 

2. Silk raw 


25% plus 0-14-0 per lb. 


3. 


4. 

5. 


Cotton yarn 

(a) Indian 

( b ) Briti?h 

(c) Foreign 

Silk waste and noils 


3% 

5% 

H% 

25%. 


(a) 

(b) 


6 . 


Fabrics not otherwise specified 
containing more than 90% of 
artificial silk. 

of British or Indian manufac- 30% or 2-| as. per sq. yd. 
£ ure> whichever is higher. 

not of British or Indian Manu- 50% or 0-5-0 sq. yd. 

t ure> whichever is higher. 

Cotton fabrics , not otherwise 
specified containing more than 
90% of cotton. 


(a) grey piece-goods (excluding 

bordered grey chaddars, dhoties, 
saris and scarves). 


( i ) of British manufacture 

(ii) not ,, » 


i o 


V 

/o 


12s 

50 % or 5^ as. per 
whichever is higher. 


lb 


(&) cotton piece-goods no< otherwise* 

specified. 

of British manufacture 


<*) 

(ii) not 


99 


99 


50 %. 



A cursory glance at Jie above fig 
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imposing duties, due regard has been paid to articles of necessity or 
of universal consumption and articles of luxury. The Govern¬ 
ment has, no doubt, levied a duty of 10% ad-valorem on the import 
of Indian cotton piece-goods but when we take into account the 
customs duty imposed on the import of yarn, viz. y .3%, the effective 
rate of duty is reduced to 7%. At this low rate of duty the hand- 
loom weaving industry in the State cannot compete with the pro¬ 
ducts of the power-looms. To make the protection effective, it 
will, therefore, be necessary to abolish the duty on the import of 
yarn, failing which the customs duty on the import of Indian cotton 
piece-goods be raised to 12£% ad-valorem. If this is done, at a little 
sacrifice oil the part of the consumers, the hand- oom weaving 
industry will get the necessary protection. If we add to this the 
cost |of transport from India to the State, the State producer 
will have a clear advantage on the out-sider. Thus the 
development of this industry in the State can be encouraged 
to a very great extent. When this industry reaches that 
stage of 'development, which the British Indian indust ry has 
reached at present, the duty may gradually be reduced. The addi¬ 
tional sacrifice, which the consumers have been asked to bear, will be 
more than compensate them, by the development of this industry 
in the State. The consumption of cloth in the State which is worth 
about Rs. 60 lacs fully justifies this sacrifice on the part of the con¬ 
sumers. 


Conclusion. —The extent and importance of this industry 
are generally not appreciated. As has already been pointed out, 
this industry provides employment to 6660 whole-time workers and 
another 3128 persons follow this industry as subsidiary occupation. 
If we take each family, on the average, to consist of five 
persons this industry supports about 50,000 persons even in its 
present condition of decadence. But the weaver suffers from 
partial unemployment and a fall in his income. The revival of this 
industry in British India ancLIndian States is necessary in view of 
its great importance in our economic life. The Government of 
India have, in recent years, evinced keen interest in the promotion 
df this industry. The sixth Inter-Provincial Industries Conference 
held in July 1934 discussed various measures for the encouragement 
1 us industry. The Government of India announced at that 
time its intention to spend Rs. 5 lacs on the development of this 
industry. The activities of the National Planning Committee are 
also likely to help in the revival of this industry. The problems in 
our State are similar to. those in British India. They include the 
training of weavers in improved methods of production, the intro¬ 
duction of improved appliances, the establishment of sale depots 
and co-operative societies, and the marketing of the goods ‘ pro¬ 
duced by our weavers. The interest, now being taken in the 
revival of. cottage industries in the State, is calculated to speed up 
, e P ace °f progress of all the cottage industries, as have reasonable 
c ances °f success, including the hand-loom weaving industry. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



Hand-loom Weaving of Wool. 

Preliminary ; number o: ; looms ; the raw*material and its supp y ; suggestions for 
its improvement ; varieties of cloth produced ; wages for its weaving ; cost of 
production ; earnings ; the system of marketing; suggestions for its 
improvement; the workmen and their problems ; conclusion. 

Preliminary. —Wool weaving is done in the hilly and the 
cooler regions of the Jammu province, more particularly in the 
districts of Udhampur and Reasi and in the Basohli tehsil in the 
Katliua district. The main occupation of the people at these 
places is agriculture, but the climate of the ilaqa being cold, parti¬ 
cularly in the winter season, the woollen cloth is indispensable. 
They keep their own sheep and set up their own looms to meet 
t heir requirements of woollen cloth. About 50 % of the houses in 
these regions contain looms. The bigger and the richer a family 
t he larger is the number of looms that it has. Weaving is not 
considered as low an occupation as it is thought to be in the plains. 

They generally weave pattus and patiis for their shirts, coats 
and pajamas. Some of them can also' weave good blankets. They 
work,on their looms in their spare hours. The agricultural processes 
at these places require very hard labour and a close supervision. 
One can see these people keeping watch over their fields throughout 
the day and night. Even a moment’s negligence on their part may 
result in the destruction of their crops by tne.wild beasts. It is, 
1 herefore, very seldom that they get time to weave for the market. 
They weave for themselves and may weave on wages, if they get time. 
The unit of work is the cottage of the poor inhabitant, where he 
works at his loom surrounded by the other members of his family. 

’he people are ignorant and backward. They are gener¬ 
ally reluctant to give any information about their looms. The 
area being hilly and the population scattered a thorough and ex¬ 
tensive survey of such an ilaqa requires sufficient time and involves 
considerable labour and inconvenience. 

Number of Looms. —The total number of looms in the 
localities that were visited is 722. These were i n? i 

various tehsils as follows : — 


Name o: the tehsil. 


No. of villages No. of tehsil. 
surveyed. 


1. Bhadarwah 

2. Ramban 

3. Ramnagar 

4. Kishtwar 

Total 


52. 

274 

13 

78 

7 

227 

23 

143 

95 

722 
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A detailed statement showing the number of looms in various 
places is given in Appendix H. 


The looms found in these places are all pit-looms. Most 
of them are working part-time. Those who have not got any 
loom of their own, weave on the looms of their neighbours, when¬ 
ever they require woollen cloth. The necessity of getting the cloth 
woven on piece-wage system arises very seldom. Nevertheless the 
industry serves as a useful subsidiary occupation to the agricul¬ 
turist during his spare time. 


The average out-turn of a person is about 2 yards per day. 
The only class of people whose main occupation is weaving and not. 
agriculture is that of Kashmiris, but they have also got their small 
pieces of land to till and look after. Ttie average outturn of a 
Kashmiri is 3 to 4 blankets per month. They produce for sale and 
also weave cloth for people on piece wage system. But as their 
wages are a little higher than those charged by the Gaddis and the 
Meghas , therefore, they get very little of this business. 

Raw Material.-— There are 921,495 goats and sheep in the 
Jammu province, of which the largest number are found in the 
Bhadarwah, Bhimber, Kishtwar, Basohli, Ramban and Ramnagar 
tehsils as per statement given below:— 


Jammu .. 

R. S. Pura 

Samba 

Akhnoor 

Udhampur 

Ramnagar 

Bhadarwah 

Jasmergarh 

Kishtwar 

Ramban .. 

Mirpur .. 

Kotli 

Bhimber .. 
Ra.jauree.. 
Reasi 

Kathua .. 
Basohli .. 


39535 

7814 

35948 

38025 

56019 

68032 

100857 

16870 

60400 

82264 

74157 

63984 

85787 

60283 

77514 

17638 

36368 


, ' 11 I H 1 ! 1 woo], grown in the Jammu province, is 

pro ably that of Bhadarwah and Kishtwar. The material is first 
ree rom dirt by beat! i g it with a stick. It is then washed and is 

^ dr y U P* Finally it is pressed, spun and dyed before the 

of r? 088 ltX™g begins. Very few people know the proper use 
yes. Ihe dyes are su, lied by the village shopkeeper at very 

ote Separate figures regarding the number of Sheep were not avilable. 


/ 
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high rates. The dyed wool has not got uniform shade. Sh. Molid. 
Maqbui of Sri Amarsingh Technical Institute, Srinagar, conducted 
an experi ment on the dyeing of different varieties of wool in Sambat 
1990. His report reads :— 

“ It has been found that the various samples of wool contain 
different amounts of “ wool grease ” which, if not perfectly removed 
renders the wool liable to absorb the dye proportionate to the 
amount of the removed “ woo] grease ”, and if the various samples 
are dyed in the same bath, the shades are different and uneven. If, 
however, the scouring is complete, i.e., sufficient quantity of soap 
and soda is added to the scouring bath to remove all the “ wool 
grease”, there is no danger of the shades being uneven and different. 
The samples of various wools were scoured with sunlight soap— 8% 
soda ash and 3% at 45 degrees C. for half an hour. After completing 
the process, some samples were given a second soap bath with 5% 
soap for 20 minutes at 45 degrees C. The samples thus treated were 
perfectly free from wool grease.” 

As regards the supply of wool, the weaver in the hilly areas, 
who works on piece-wage system, gets the wool quite cleansed, 
cut, combed and spun by the village people. Practically all the 
people in these localities have got their own sheep and goats which 
serve them in a two-fold manner. In the first place they supply them 
manure for (he field and secondly they serve them as a source of 
wool and hair for preparing ropes. In village Katwalta and Chakla 
Barfani of tehsil Ramnagar alone there were as many as 19383 
sheep distributed as follows :— 

1. Village Katwalta 1439 sheep 

2. Chakla Barfani ^including Lahti, Clt uapj »ar, 

Basantgarh and Pattangarh) 17944 „ 

> - 

Total 19383 sheep. 


The hair of the sheep are cut thrice a year and the average 
production from one sheep is one seer of wool per annum. . From 
his we can form a rough idea of the total production of wool in this 
irea during the year, which comes to 19383 seers or 484 md. Sun ar 
s the case in Bhadarwah. _ There, too, the people produce wool fiom 
heir own sheep and make woollen cloth for themselves. Those who 
lave any surplus, sell it to those, who may stand in need of it. I e 
price at which wool is being sold in tehsil Ramnagar is 4 ac oaa 
jeers or 1A seers for a rupee. In Bhadarwah tehsil also 
the price is round about this level. At the time of the paymen 
of land revenue the price falls to 2 seers for a rupee, 
normal price of wool is however Rs. 25 to Rs. 2b a ni • 
at both the places. But as more than 50% of the people hav 
got their own looms, and as everybody requires woollen cloth, wr 
himself and his famity, its sale to outsiders is limited. J-ne 
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Kashmiris have often to go to the Dhars (the natural grazing 
grounds on the tops of the hills) to buy raw wool. The quali y oi 
the wool available in these areas is quite as good as tha ; <>\ 
Kashmir wool, and, if proper steps are taken to organize the wool 
trade in this area, the people of this ilaqa will be greatly benefited. 


The raw wool is combed at the rate of 0-2-6 per seer and t In 
spinning charges are 0-10-0 per seer. Keeping all these things in view 
the price o: woollen yarn comes to Re. 1-6-0 to Re. 1-8-0 per see . 
But as the wool is spun by the women in their houses spinning 
charges are seldom paid. 


Suggestions for the Improvement of Raw-M^tebi/l. 
In order to improve the quality oi the raw-material it is necessary, 
in the first place, to improve the local breed of sheep. The Vetei i- 
nary Department can do a lot in this direction by selecting good 
rams. The quality of the wool will also improve by finding a remedy 
for the pests which spoil the texture of raw-wool. 


Secondly, proper gradation of wool is also necessary. Female 
spinners distinguish between different grades of wool according to 
the length of the fibre. 

Thirdly, wool should be thoroughly cleansed of all dirt. 


Lastly, the local wool if properly treated will yield results 
in no way inferior to those obtained from Australian wool. The 
‘wool grease’ should be thoroughly removed. If grease is not re¬ 
moved before dyeing, the results are bound to be unsatisfactory. 


Varieties of Cloth Produced. —In the absence of any 
technical education the weavers of these places do rough sort; of 
work. They generally, weave lois, pattu-s and pattis, which they 
require for their own use* and, if they have any surplus, they give it 
to the sahukar, as a part payment of their debt. A few Kashmiris 
or the advanced weavers weave blankets also but their number is 
small. The following are the different varieties of cloth, that they 
weave:— 

Blanket 6 yards by 1| yards. 

Lois „ „ 

Patti 


Wages, as has previously been stated, are paid on piece-wage 
system in the case of patti weavers but it is fixed in the case of 
blankets and lois. The following statement shows the wages 
paid at different places :— 

Doda .. Lois at Re. 1 per Loi. 

Mathola .. Re. 1-8-0 per blanket, and 0-0-9 per yd. of 
,l • - ' Patti. 

Gatha Blanket Re. 1-8-0, Patti at 0-1-0 per yard and 

Loi Re. 1. 

Biiddu and Blanket Re. 1-4-0 Patti 0-0-9 to 0-1-0 per yd. 

-Basantgarh. 
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Katawalta .. Patti at 0-0*9 per yard. 

Padar .. Patti 9 x | yd. at 6-8-0 per patti, and Blanket 

designed at Re. 1. 

Kishtwar .. Dobari blanket at Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. Wages 

differ with the quality of the work. 

In Bhadarwah town the wages in some cases are as high as 
Rs. 3 per blanket. 5 

As woollen cloth is a prime necessity with these people, 
f er ybody i rios to have a loom of his own rather than pay wages to 
another man. As soon as a family becomes bigger in size the neces¬ 
sity of having a loom of its own becomes inevitable. With the 
increase in the number of looms and the reduction of demand for 
woollen cloth the wages have now considerably gone down. The 
following causes are responsible for a fall in the demand for this 

cloth :— 

1. Change in fashions, tastes and habits. A few years back 
all the people in tlie hilly areas used patti for their shirts, caps and 
trousers. But- its use at present is confined to the old or the very 
poor. The younger generation and the we'l-to-do get their clothes 

made of cotton fabrics. They use only one coat or a waistcoat 
made of patti. 

2. The import of cheap foreign woollen piece-goods has 
thrown our coarser pattis into the back ground. Even those who 
weave these pattis do not like to have their clothes made of them, 
especially on festive occasions. 

3. The imported cloth is more soft than the patti, and in 
some cases it is even cheaper. 

Cost of Production, Profits and Earnings. —It is difficult 
to calculate with any accuracy Jthe cost of production, because 
it is very seldom that the weaver buys the wool and produces for the 
market. Then the combing, spinning and the twisting of wool is 
also done by himself assisted by tlje labour of women and 
children. By taking the average price of wool and the traditional 
wages for the other processes the following table will give an idea 
of the cost of production of a blanket 5 | x i | yards at Duddu. 


Rs. A. P. 

Wool 4 seers at 0-10-0 a seer .. .. 2 8 0 

Ginning charges .. .. .. 0 10 0 

Spinning . .. .. - ..280 

Twisting ,, .. .. .. .. 1 14 0 

Doubling „ .. .. .. ..0100 

Weaving ,, .. .. ..140 

Washing „ .. .. .. ..020 


Total .. 10 0 0 
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The maximum price that a weaver can realize from the sale 
of this blanket is Rs. 10 and thus he can save only his wages. But, 
if all the functions are to be done by him he can hardly weave even 
one blanket in the course of one month. Thus excluding the price 
of wool and dyes, net monthly earnings of a weaver come to Rs. 7 
p.m. This he can earn, if he keeps himself and his family busy 
throughout the month. This is impracticable, because the family 
members have to attend to other domestic duties as well. More¬ 
over, visitations of various diseases reduce his vitality and cause a 
loss in the number of working days in a month. If he were to get 
some of the work done by some other people on payment of 
wages, he cannot produce more than 3 blankets in a mom h. In 
this case, too, his earnings cannot exceed Rs. 5 p.m. 


The Gaddis go on spinning and twisting the wool throughout 
the summer season and weave it during the winter, when ihe cold 
outside makes it difficult for them to do any other out-door work. 

VmVSHP m m BP bhbrhsk ' MF . * ix**' b 

They iseldom sell the cloth, thafc they produce. The annual earnings 
can be calculated by the total qauntity of cloth produced throughout 
the year and the wages that they would have got had t hey woven 
so much cloth for the market. Their annual otit-turn varies from 
individual to individual in proportion to the size of the family and 
it is quite impossible to make even an intelligent guess regarding the 
average out-turn per head. 


Marketing. —As has already been pointed out most of the 
people do not manufacture cloth for the market. If, they do so, 
they sell it to the sahukar or the village shopkeeper in settle¬ 
ment of their dues. The marketing of woollen cloth is, therefore, 
exclusively done by the Kashmiris and some well-to-do people of 
these areas. The price that they generally get for a blanket varies 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, according to the quality and the size of the 
blanket. They sell the cloth either directly by striking a bargain 
with a customer or through the village shopkeeper. Sometimes 
the Kashmiris themselves go to the nearest plains or towns to sell 
their blankets and lois. The means of communication and transport 
jp||||!^ e hlt and expensive, therefore, they seldom find outside 
customers at their houses. Under these conditions they are forced 
to sell their goods to the local dealer, who sends these goods to the 
j : iins for sale. The cost of transport, which is a heavy item makes 
these good$ beyc nd the reach of the poorer classes of people from 
whom the demand for these coarser cloth usually arises. In order 
o make up for the high cost of transport, the trader tries to pay 
I''' p'” “ price as possible to the weaver. The profits that ought to 
ave gone to the weaver are pocketed by the shopkeeper and he 
wins the obligations of the weaver in addition. There are two or 
ee main disabilities of the weaver :— 


ITpV weave . r i s poor and has nothing to fall back upon. 

i.- as cdher to sell his blanket at what the village shopkeeper offers 
kim or to suffer starvation. 
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2. The area is hilly and generally unfrequented ; therefore, 
there is always a dearth of customers. 

3. As he is ignorant and backward, he is not in the know of 
the prices prevailing even in the nearest town, nor is it convenient 
for him to go out in order to sell his small produce, because it in¬ 
volves waste of time and money in going from one place to another. 

It is evident from what has been said that the present system 
of marketing is thoroughly unsatisfactory and requires a complete 
overhauling. As the people are ignorant, backward and conser¬ 
vative, there is no possibility of the formation of a co-operative 
sale depot or the marketing boards and the idea will have to be 
given up for the present. The formation of Government depots for 
the purchase and sale of their cloth can prove helpful to the weavers, 
but before this is done it is necessary that the volume of production 
should be increased and the product should be standardized. It 
requires efficient handling, proper .grading, combing, spinning and 
dyeing. T ie following few suggestions may be found useful in 
this connection 

Suggestions.— 1. Wool markets should be organized at 
Duddu in Ramnagar tehsil, at Bhadarwah, at Bani in Basohli 
tehsil and at Doda. Duddu and Bhadarwah are the nearest places 
from “ Seivaj Dhar ”, where the people graze their sheep during the 
summer season. Different prices should be fixed for different grades 
of wool and it should be purchased from the zamindars and the 
Gaddis and stored in depots. The Government should then itself, 
or through some other agency, arrange for the spinning of wool, 
because at present the spinning charges are very high. The diffi¬ 
culties of transport stand in the way o! all improvement. A motor 
road is being constructed to Bhadarwah and its completion would 
serve as a boon to those people. It wou'd help in the development 
of wool weaving industry. If, however, another motor road be¬ 
tween Bhadarwah and Basohli, is constructed, it would pass 
through the important wool producing centres such as Bani, Duddu, 
etc. The transport of raw material and the finished product would 
be greatly facilitated. .The cold and healthy climate of these places 
will increase their popularity as health resorts. Tlu^ number 
visitors will increase and this will indirectly help the industry. 

2. Raw wool from these places can be brought to Jammu 
and spun on machinery. It may then be distributed amongst the 
cottage weavers throughout the Jammu province. Power can also 
be generated from the Tawi from near its source at Seivaj Dhar and 
it ca t help in the setting up of a spinning factory at Duddu. 

The weaving peripatetic party has not so far visited 
Bani, Duddu and Basantgarh. Even in the Bhadarwah tehsil the 
party has not been able to achieve much. It is, i' erefore, u cessaty 
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that the weaving peripatetic parties, along with designers, should 
be deputed to these places to train the people in (lie art of modern 
weaving. At present the average out-turn per day of the weaver 
is very low and if the new fly-shuttle sleys or frame-looms are in¬ 
troduced the out-turn would greatly increase. The additonal cost 
of the new shuttle would not be much and the people would gladly 
purchase the new shuttle or would get them locally made. 

4. The All India Spinners’ Association (Kashmir Branch) 
should be asked to extend its activities to these areas also, for they 
serve as important wool-growing centres. 


5. In the Punjab a marketing organization was set up in 
1937-38 to help) the small and cottage producers o' woollen goods in 
the matter of design, finish and marketing. A finishing and design¬ 
ing depot has been established at Panipat—an important centre 
for the production of woollen fabrics in the Punjab. At the same 
time machinery has been ordered for setting up a similar finishing 
plant at Ivulu, which is well known for the production of blankets and 
tweeds from finer quality wools, which, after finish, compare quite 
favourably with similar goods produced by mills. The advisability 
of setting up a similar organization in the State may be enquired 
into by a committee of experts. 

The Workmen. —The total number of workmen in the locali¬ 
ties surveyed is 734. They have got 4741 non-working dependents 
and thus the total number of people dependent upon this industry 
is 547c. As has already been pointed out, tney all carry on this in¬ 
dustry as a spare time occupation, agriculture being their main 
source of living. 


Generally they work on their looms during the winter season, 
when the extreme cold outside makes it quite impossible for them 
to work on the land. Few people out of them work for the market. 

The workers being illiterate, backward and conservative, there is no 
organization amongst them. 


jdebtedness. 


The more ignorant and backward the people the more do they 
images and ceremonies. This accounts for their in- 
The people of this area are groaning under extreme 
poverty. The yield from land is very low and they have to depend 
on the local sahulcar for the supply of tteir monetary needs. The 
o al amount of indebtedness amongst the workers in the places that 
were surveyed is its. 779,231. The total number of people dependent 
r this industry being 5907, indebtedness per capita comes to 


Tm- following are some of the causes : 


1 . 


People is 


Per Capita. The main occupation of these 
agriculture. Land is not very fertile and its cultivation in 
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these places is very difficult. Most of their crops are destroyed by 
wild animals. The yield from land is, therefore, very low. 

2. Exorbitant rates of interest charged by the money¬ 
lender. 

3. Lavish expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies, 
•which they cannot avoid under the existing social customs. 

Compulsory primary education, adult education, social re¬ 
form, provision of free dispensaries and the organization of subsidiary 
industries can have a beneficial effect in lessening the burden of 
indebtedness. 

Conclusion. —There is a great scope for the development 
of this industry in the State as is clear from the following figures, 
relating to the import of woollen yarn and woollen piece-goods into 
the Jammu province during the last five years. 


Import op Woollen Yarn. 


Year. 


Quantity 

Value 



maunds. 

Rs. 

1991-92 

* * 

1884 

1,21,611 

1992-93 

* * 

1613 

1,27,440 

1993-94 

• ♦ 

830 

1,28,752 

1994-95 


1335 

1,91,752 

1995-96 

* m 

1169 

1,37,887 


Import of Woollen Piece-goods. 

Year 

Quantity Value 

i Quantity 

Value 


/V v - 

maunds. Rs. 

maunds. 

Rs. 

1991-92 

162 21,045 

. 1885 

3,29,193 

1992-93 

266 30,408 

, 2267 

3,26,019 

1993-94 

1177 35,402 

! 1829 

2,72,011 

1994-95 

. 221 25,608 

; 2441 

3,37,262 

* 

1995-96 

202 26,563 2011 

2,72,726 • 


The total import of wool and woollen goods under bond in 
1994-95 was valued at Es. 10,37,710. If we add to this the imports 
not received under bond the total value will be about Rs. U lacs. 
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From this it is clear that the imports are fairly large and there is a 
reasonable scope for the development of this industry in the State. 
The Kashmir Province, however, will have an advantage over 
Jammu province in the development of this industry. The existing 
revenue duty of 25 % on the import of woollen piece- roods is fairly 
high to serve as a protective duty for the indigenous industry. We 
have sufficient quantity of raw materials. What is required is the 
organization .of the cottage workers and the provision of an efficient 
sales organisation. If thirds 1 iie r here is every hope that our woollen 
industry will prosper side by S'de with the cotton industry. A 

es shall ! be able not only to clothe ourselves 
fiom the native fabrics but also spare our woollen goods for exjiort 
to the Piiiii.b el her parts of India at favourable rates. 


I 
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Statement showing the different qualities of yarn along with its price, etc. 
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APPENDIX C. 


Statement showing the number of workers and their non-working dependents. 


Na me of Locality. 


No. of actual No. of dependents 
workers. non-w< 



I ota I No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


Jammu city .. 

51 

171 

222 

Keran (Jammu) 

12 

32 

44 

Gurah 

8 

36 

44 

Barnai ,, 

2 

11 

13 

Akhnoor proper 

4 

17 

21 

Kalagam (Jammu) 

13 

72 

85 

Dumana ,, 

10 

45 

55 

Khaink Sole 

12+6 subsidiary 
workers. 

63 

75 + 6 subsidiary 
workers. 

Gharota »» 

19 

70 

89 

Khaink ,, 

8 

32 

40 

Phatoli „ 

5 

22 

27 

Amb „ 

* 

4 . 

13 

17 

Pan doria n „ 

2 

11 

13 

Dhako Chak fl 

2 

5 

7 

Knlyan Pur „ 

2 

# 

7 

9 

Bachyal 

1 

4 

5 

Sui and Pakhian 

4 

16 

20 

Central Jail, Jammu 

30 

« * 

30 * 

R. S. Pura *• 

5 

16 

21 

Samba with mandis 

170 

689 

859 

Dagore (Jammu) 

57 

249 

306 

Ghar (Kathua) 

5 

29 

34 

Fattu Chak „ 

14 

67 

81 
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APPENDIX C— continued. 


No. Name of Locality. 

No. of actual 
workers. 

Mo. of dependents 
non working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

24 Chhanni Arorian 

79 

357 

436 

25 Behari (Kathua) 

61 

239 

300 

26 Basian and Danoe l# .. 

55 

308 

363 

27 Balahar „ 

33 

183 

216 

28 Kathua 

59 

261 

320 

29 Kagowal |Kathua) 

29 

143 

172 

30 Sanoora „ 

3 

13 

16 

31 Rajpura 

1 

9 

10 

32 Basohli „ 

9 

39 

43 

33 Reasi 

4 

15 

19 

34 Katra (Reasi) 

5 

30 

35 

35 Kun 

VI • i 

3 

19 

22 

36 Nelioi Mohalla (Mirpur) 

18 

58 

76 

37 Mohalla Add! 

7 

18 

25 

38 Hyderabad 

14 

53 

67 

39 Barbanni „ 

63 

253 

316 

40 Ara 

VI * . 

19 

66 

85 

41 Chak Ghaian 

* * 

27 

97 

124 

42 Tangar 

5 

18 

23 

43 Gadal 

•1 * * 

4 

23 

27 

44 Akal Gharh „ 

VV m m 

30 

87 

117 

** Janganun 

* • 

8 

45 

53 

46 Sairla (Bhimber) 

72 

■i 

219 

291 

^ Rajal 

t» . * 

II 

48 

59 

48 ThilHakiman „ 

P • 

2 

10 

12 
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APPENDIX C— continued. 




No. 

Name of Locality. 

No. of actual 
workers. 

No. of dependents 
non- working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

49 

Bagnoti (Bhimber) 

* * 

1 

5 

6 

50 

Dandaser „ 

* m 

5 

32 

37 

51 

Nanyal „ 

* • 

15 

% 

64. 

79 

52 

Chak Kirpalpur (Akbi 

noor) 

2 

6 

8 

53 

Gurah Jagir „ 

• * 

14 

22 . 

36ii j .-8| 

54 

Gandharwan „ 

• * 

6 

20 

26 

55 

Barola „ 

# * 

4 

16. 

20 

56 

Godhan ,* 

m m 

2 

20 . 

22 - 

57 

Kotli 

- * 

2 

12 - 

14 

58 

Parag Pur „ 

« * 

3 

18- 

21 

59 

Palwal Bharathi „ 

• * 

1 

4. 

5 

60 

Najwal .. 

* » 

2 

7- 

9 

61 

Nekwal *» 

m w 

1 

4 

5 

62 

Pargwal „ 

• • 

12 

60 

12- 

63 

Anbaran »» 

* * 

29 

119 

148 • 

64 

Balgara »» 

* • 

2 

3 - 

5. 

65 

Mira - «• 

m 

• * 

1 

3 

4" 

66 

Pian (Akhnoor) 

• * 

1 

5 

6 

67 

Mandarian 

• * 

2 

7 

9 

68 

Narari » 

• * 

5 

11 

16 L 

69 

Gharatal „ 

• * 

2 

8 . 

10 

70 

Palwan 

* • 

2 

9 

11 

71 

Songal tt 

% m m 

13 

42 ■ 

55 

72 

Pingari 

* 9 

9 

19 

28 

73 

Planati »» 

• 9 

1 

5 

6 d 
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APPENDIX C —continued 


No. 

Name of Locality. 

No. of actual 
workers. 

No. of dependents 
non-working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

74 

Jamuiyan (Akhnoor) 

• * 

3 

8 

it 

75 

Badgal Khurd 

ft 

# • 

6 

22 

28 

76 

Badgal Kalan 

tf 

• * 

3 

8 

11 

77 

Dhoke Jagir 

tt 

• * 

15 

55 

70 

78 

Kagral Sangrai 

ft 

• * 

2 

•4 

• 

6 

79 

Bamhal 

«t 


1 

* * 

1 

80 

Devi Pur 

tt 


\ 

2 

10 

12 

81 

Nadd 

tt 


2 

10 

12 

82 

Tatwal 

tt 

■ * 

1 

6 

7 

83 

Kanak Jagir 

tt 


8 

42 

50 

84 

Ghurah 

ft 


2 

5 

7 

85 

Gangal 

ft 


2 

14 

16 

86 

Kiryal 

tt 


3 

8 

11 

87 

jSanil 

tt 


6 

27 

33 

88 

Dasgal 

ft 


3 

17 

20 

89 

Bindral Kalan 

tt 


1 

* « 

1 

90 

Paharda Khurd 

tt 


2 

12 

14 

91 

Paharda Kalan 

tt 


2 

22 

24 

92 

Manda 

tt 


1 

* * 

•4 

5 

93 

Balwal Raiyan 

tt 


20 

80 

. '100 

94 

Jada 

tt 


12 

44 

56 

95 

Biri Trinai 

ft 


13 

58 

71 

96 

Chak Najla 

tt 


2 

7 

9 

97 

Kote 

ft 


4 

14 

18 

98 

Gura Barhman 

»» 

* * 

2 

5 

7 
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APPENDIX C— continued . 


No. 

Name of locality. 


No. of actual 
workers. 

No. of dependents 
non working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

99 

Vluwakrora (Akhnoor) 

• * 

4 

13 

17 

100 

Dhara 

f f 

• * 

2 

10 

12 

101 

Rattan Pur 

»t 

* * 

13 

79 

92 

102 

Raich Mothi 

ft 

• # 

5 

32 

37 

103 

Mothi 

ft 

* * 

5 

30 

35 

104 

Chak Sikandar 

ft 

• • 

l 

3 

4 

105 

Saidarwan 

ft 

* * 

2 

# 

8 

10 

106 

* Ghaghral 

ft 

• « 

2 

9 

11 

107 

Labryal 

it 

p * 

1 

5 

6 

108 

Sandal 

ft 

* » 

2 

2 

4 

109 

Hardo Mai,ora 

ft 

• * 

4 

6 

10 

* 

110 

Rah 

ft 

• * 

4 

7 

11 

111 

Salhcte 

if 

* * 

4 

8 

12 

112 

Palanwala 

ft 

• * 

10 

21 

31 

113 

Bhagwana Chak 

« » 

2 

8 

10 

114 

Dhar 

ft 

• 

p • 

1 

4 

5 

115 

Sarwal 

ft 

* « 

5 

34 

39 

116 

Clihanni Diwanun 

• * 

6 

26 

32 

117 

Palatan 

ft 

* m 

16 

89 

105 

118 

Panjtut 

ft 

■ * 

9 

55 

64 

119 

Mattu 

it 

• * 

2 

9 

11 

120 

Rajwal 

ft 

* 9 

3 

9 

12 

121 

Dhoke Khalsa 

ft 

• * 

10 

51 

61 

122 

Rakh Dhoke 

*» 

* * 

1 

3 

4 

123 

Dhangar 

ft 

• * 

5 

20 

25 
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APPENDIX C— continued. 


No. 

Name of Locality. 

No. of actual 
workers. 

No. of dependents 
non-working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 

industry. 

» 

124 

Malal Abjal Akhnoor) 

3 

18 

21 

125 

Danv/al 

ft 

4 

15 

19 

126 

Taroti 

ft 

10 

30 

40 

127 

Chak Malal 

f » 

11 

45 

56 

128 

Kote Mira 

ft 

43 

152 

195 

129 

Pahrlwala 


4 

21 

25 

130 

Labam 

tv 

1 


6 

131 

Merchangi 

tt 

2 

9 

11 

132 

Nandwal ( " 

tt 

7 

22 

29 

133 

Khour 

ft 

6 

19 

25 

134 

Dhalan 

tv 

10 

17 

27 

135 

Doban 

tv 

1 

5 

6 

136 

Badwal 

ft 

1 

4 

5 

137 

Gigaryal 

ft 

1 

3 

4 

138 

Chhagwal 

it 

17 

■ 

78 

139 

Kharab 

it 

15 

40 

55 

140 

Katyal Simbal 

ft 

2 

9 

11 

141 

Nathal 

IV 

10 

31 

41 

142 

Pukharni 

t* 

» * 

* . i j 

72 • 

87 

143 

Malah 

tv 

6 

20 

26 

144 

Dagbar 

ft 

7 

23 

30 

145 

Dori 

tt 

3 

15 

18 

146 

Maioor 

ft 

1 

2 

3 

147 

Pagani 

ft 

1 

8 

9 

148 

Hainir Pur Nawan 

4 

20 

24 
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APPENDIX C— continued. 




No. of actual No. of dependents 
Name of Locality. workers. non-working. 


Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 



Hamir Pur lAkhnoor) 

« « 

1 

3 

4 


Mawa Barahmnan 

* * 

2 

8 

10 


Basiara" „ 

• * 

4 

14 

18 


Thandi Chuhi 

* • 

7 

30 

37 


Badhan „ 

• » 

3 

10 

13 


Man Chak .. 

* * 

1 

4 

: 5 


Andasi „ 

m • 

2 

12 

14 


Chak Koru „ 

• * 

3 

13 

16 


Dodra „ 

• * 

1 

2 

3 


Sidhar , t 

* ft 

4 

12 

16 


Chhanni Zawalphu 

ft • 

3 

9 

12 


Sri Ranbir Singh Pura 

ft • 

1 

5 

6 


Jogwan 

* * 

2 

3 

5 

62 

Chapral „ 

ft • 

1 

1 

2 

63 

Sambwan >f 

• ft 

4 

34 

38 

64 

Kachryal (Akhnoor) 

ft ft 

2 

15 

17 

65 

Hamir Pur Sidhar 

• ft 

8 

44 

52 

66 

Thanna (Rajouree) 

■ * 

8 

31 

39 

67 

Shahdara ,» 

• ft 

8 

29 

37 

68 

Rajouree Proper ff 

• » 

2 

ft 

7 

9 

69 

Bandli (Mirpur) 

• • 

7 

11 

18 

70 

Balah •* 

ft ft 

48 

65 

113 

71 

Fateh Pur „ 

f • 

9 

35 

44 

72 

Munda •* 

ft ft 

27 

81 

108 

73 

Barel (Basohli; 

• ft 

18 

52 

70 








( xxiii ) 

APPEN D I X C— concluded. 


No. of actual No. of dependents 
No. Name of Locality. workers. non- working. 


174 Mangari 

175 Palan 


* • 


* v 


* * 


■ * 


176 Kattani 


* * 


177 Billawar 


178 Bhaddu 


* 4 


* * 


179 Daduara 


180 Chakrohi 


* * 


* • 


181 Bishnah 


* * 


4 4 


182 Bhadyal Barahminan 


11 

12 

11 
I 

6 

12 
31 

7 

13 


34 

28 

14 

I 

33 

3! 

124 

26 

21 


Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


45 

40 

25 

-2 

39 

43 

155 

33 

34 


Grand Total 


1906 


7360 


9266 
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APPENDIX Ev 

Statement showing the extent of indebtedness amongst those engaged in Hand-loom 
Weaving Industry. 


No. 

Name oi Locality. 


Total amount of 
indebtedness 
amongst 
weavers. 

Total dependent 
upon weaving 
industry. 

% ^ 

Indebtedness 
per capita.* 




Rs. A. 

P. 




1 

Jammu city 


1,450 0 

0 

222 

6*53 


2 

Keran village 


65 0 

0 

44 

1 *5 approx. 

3 

Village Gurah 


200 0 

0 

44 

4'55 

ff 

4 

Village Baranai . . 


50 0 

0 

13 

3’85 

ft 

5 

Akhnoor proper .. 


510 0 

0 

21 

24*28 

ff 

6 

Kalagam. 


370 0 

0 

85 

3*9 

«» 

7 

Dumana 


430 0 

0 

55 

7*82 

ft 

8 

Khaink Sole 


1,190 0 

0 

81 

14*69 

ft. 

9 

Charota 


1,225 0 

0 

89 

13*8 

• f 

10 

Khaink 


230 0 

0 

40 

5*75 

• r 

II 

Phatoli 


230 0 

0 

27 

8*51 

ft 

12 

Amb 


240 0 

0 

17 

14*11 

if 

13 

Pandorian 


90- 0 

0 

13 

6*92 


14 

Shako Chak 


• * 


7 

ft ft 


15 

Kalyan Pur « . 

ft m 

200 ' 0 

0 

9 

22*22 

it 

16 

Bachyal 

* * 

200 0 

0 

5 

40 

t» 

17 

Sui and Pakhian .. 

• * 

260 0 

0 

20 

13 

ft 

18 

Ranbir Singh Pura 

* * 

620 0 

0 

21 

29*5 

tt 

19 

Samba with mandis 

« m 

21,505 0 

0 

859 

25*03 

ft 

20 

Dagore 

9 m 

4,415 0 

0 

306 

14.4 

tt 

21 

Gahar , . 

t m 

• 400 0 

0 

34 

11*76 

ft 

22 

Fattu Chak 

• m 

ft ft 


81 

* ft 


23 

Chhanni Arorian .. 

9 m 

4,246 0 

0 

436 

9*7. 

ft 







( xxviii ) 
APPENDIX E continued. 



No. 

Name of Locality. 

Indebtedness. 


Dependents. 

Indebtedness 
per capita. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 



24 

Behari 

2,245 

0 

0 

300 

7*48 approx. 

25 

Basian and Sanoe 

2,283 

0 

0 

363 

6-3 „ 

26 

Balahar 

2,715 

0 

0 

216 

12-57 „ 

27 

Kathua proper 

1,250 

0 

0 

320 

3-90 ., 

28 

Basohll proper 

250 

0 

0 

48 

5-20 „ 

29 

Kagwal 

2,173 

0 

0 

172 

30-18 

30 

Sanoora 

• • 



16 

* * 

31 

Raipura 

* * 

i 

* 


10 - 

* # 

32 

1 Katra 

490 

0 

0 

35 

14 „ 

33 

Kun 

100 

0 

0 

22 

4*54 

34 

Reasi 

* 

« 


19 

• * 

35 

Nelloi Mohalla Mirpur 

2,935 

0 

0 

76 

38-61 

£6 

Mohalla Addi Mirpur 

810 

0 

0 

25 

32-4 

37 

Mohalla Hyderabad, Mirpur 

1,450 

0 

0 

67 

21-64 

38 

Barbanni 

7,050 

0 

0 

316 

22-31 

39 

Ara • a .. a4 

1,815 

0 

0 

85 • 

21*35 , 

40 

Ghak Ghaian 

3,787 

0 

0 

124 . 

30-54 

41 

Tangar 

610 

0 

0 

23 

26-52 

42 

Jsdal .. 9.. 

950 

0 

0 

27 

35*18 

43 

Akal Garh 

3,775 

0 

0 

117 

32*26 

44 

Janganu 

5,450 

0 

0 

53 

12*83 

45 

Sairla Bhimber .. 

5,630 

0 

0 

291 - 

19*34 

46 

Rajal 

950 

0 * 

0 

59 

15-34 

47 

Thil Hakiman 

250 

0 

0 

12 

20*83 

48 

Bagnoti 

150 ' 

0 

0 

6 

25 















( xxix ) 

APPENDIX E —concluded. 



Indebtedness. Dependents. 


Indebtedness per 
capita. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 


!8’65 . 

49 

Dandasar 

690 

0 

0 

37 

50 

Nanyal 

815 

0 

0 

79 

10-31 

51 

Hamirpur Sidhar 

100 

0 

0 

52 


52 

T'lanna (Rajouree) 

620 

0 

0 

39 


53 

ShaKdara 

230 

0 

0 

37 


54 

Rajouree 

65 

0 

0 

9 


55 

Balah (Mirpur) .. 

700 

0 

0 

113 


56 

Fateh Pur „ 

1,500 

0 

0 

44 


57 

Munda 

1,155 

0 

0 

108 


58 

Barel (Basohli) 

840 

0 

0 

70 


59 

langari 

865 

0 

0 

45 


60 

Palan 

* 

280 

0 

0 

40 


61 

Kattani 

25 

0 

0 

25 


62 

Bhaddu 

50 

0 

0 

39 


63 

Daduara 

. .. 1,030 

0 

0 

43 


64 

Chakrohi 

• 

2,512 

0 

0 

155 


65 

Bishnah 

• * 

340 

0 

0 

33 


66 

Bhadyal Barahmman 

500 

0 

0 

34 



Grand Total 

97,516 

0 

0 

6353 



Therefore, indebtedness per capita.Rs. 15 30 




















APPENDIX R 


Statement showing varieties of cloth woven. 


No. Locality. No. of looms No. of looms No. of looms 

weaving weaving weaving Susi 

khaddar. Susi. and khaddar. 


1 Jammu city 

10 

• • 

■ # 

2 Village Keran 

(Jammu) 

10 

■ * 

• m 

3 Village Burnai 

(Jammu) 

2 

* * 

w • 

4 Akhnoor proper 

4 

+ * 

* m 

5 Village Gurah 

f Jammu) 

8 

* * 

* • 

6 f iaink Sole jf Jammu) 

10 

* * 

% • 

7 Gharota ( Jammu) .. 

19 

• * 

* • 

8 Khaink near Gharota 

8 

* * 

* • 

9 Phatoli 

6 

• * 

* * 

10 Amb. 

4 

* * 

* * 

11 Pandorian (Jammu) 

2 

m * 

* * 

12 Dhako Chak 

2 

<p # 

* * 

13 Kalayan Pur 

2 

* ■ 

■ * 

14 Bachyal 

■ 

1 

• ■ 

• « 

15 Sui and Pakhian 

4 

•# m 

* * 

16 Ranbir Singhpura .. 

5 

9 • 

* * 

; 7 Samba with all the 

mandis 

70 

80 

20 

18 Dagore 

32 

24 

1 

19 Char 

5 

• * 

* * 

20 Fattu Chak 

14 

• * 

* * 

21 Chhanni Arorian 

45 

30 

4 

22 Behari 

18 

29 

4 

23 Basian and Danoe .. 

65 

* # 

■ * 

24 Balahar 

25 

8 

* • 


No. of looms 
weaving art silk 
and coating and 
shirting cloth. 




• * 


* * 


















APPENDIX F concluded . 


No. 


Locality. 


No. of 
looms weav¬ 
ing khaddar. 


25 

% 

Kathua 

50 

26 

Basohli 

5 

27 

Kagowal 

29 

28 

Sanoora 

3 

29 

Rajpura 

1 

30 

Katra 

6 

31 

Kun 

5 

32 

Reasi 

4 

33 

Dumana 

10 

34 

Janganu 

8 

35 

Kalagam 

13 

36 

Sairla (Bhimbar) 

29 

37 

Rajal 

11 

38 

- i ll Hakiman 

2 

39 

Bagnoti 

1 

40 

Dandasar 

5 

41 

Nanyal 

15 

42 

Mirpur (proper) 

23 

43 

Barbanni 

• * 

66 

44 

Ara 

23 

45 

Chak Ghaian 

# * 

26 

46 

Tangar 

5 

47 

Jadal 

* * 

4 

48 

Akal Garh 

» • 

21 


Total 

* • 

736 


No. of No. of looms 
looms weav- weaving Susi 
ing Susi. and khaddar. 


No. of looms 
weaving art silk 
and coating an ! 
shirting cloth. 


9 


* • 


* ■* 


• * 


* « 


4 * 


* « 


* • 


•> i 


17 


• * 


* * 


* * 


4 


* it 


m * 


* • 


• • 


• * 


* * 


• * 


• * 


8 


6 


• « 


205 


35 


Note, The figures for the looms surveyed on the spot have been d 


109 


given 








APPENDIX G. 

Statement showing cost oi production, sale price and profits. 
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APPENDIX H. 

Statement showing the number of looms engaged in wool weaving. 


CO 


No. Name of place. 

CO 

1 

-2 No. Name oil place. 

'~o 

• 

o 

Z 

No. of loom 

1 Katwalta (Ramnagar) .. 

7 24 Paneja 

.. 6 

2 Lahti 

it 

.. 86 25 Sungli 

.. 4 

3 Chappar 

i t 

.. 18 26 Nalthi 

4 

4 Pachound 

it 

.. 54 27 Manda 

.. 2 

5 Jakhed 

it 

.. 7 28 Butla 

.. 16 

6 Duddu 

* * 

.. 15 29 Bheja 

7 

7 Basant garh 

• * 

40 30 Basti 

3 

8 Bhadarwha proper 

.. 6 31 Bamlakhi 

2 

9 Dalain 

(Bhadarwah) 

1 32 Katyara 

.. 10 

i 0 1 Kansar 

ft 

9. 33 Thanda 

3 

11 Kolra 

it 

3 34 Gatha 

4 

1 2 Dadal 

ft 

10 35 Drone 

1 

13 Baburi 

ft 

3 36 Hanga 

2 

14 Kakoli 

it 

1 r 37 Thuba 

2 

15 Dandi 

it 

11 38 Kilotran 

.. 18 

16 Rainda 

at 

1 39 Samai 

7 

17 Pwara 

* 

it 

.. 4 40 Chancer 

.. 5 

8 . falaini 

• * 

.. 4 41 Chochlu 

.. 3 

19 Mathola 

• * 

.. 13 42 Gurekra 

8 

20 Chaka 

• m 

.. 4 43 Porapani 

6 

21 Chanta 

• # 

.. 4 44 Mandhan 

3 

22 Sankhoja 

• * 

.. 1 45 Thaloran 

4 

23 Banjila 

» * 

.. 1 46 Dhariori 

1 ... 9 







( xl ) 

APPENDIX H ( Concluded ). 


| 

No. Name of the place. J No. Name of the place. 

'"o 

o 

z • 38 


47 

Gwalu 

* * 

5 

71 

Atholi (Padar Circle, Kishtwar) 

5 

48 

Halore 

• m 

2 

72 

Sol 

*» 

9 

49 

Shingni 

i * 

5 

73 

Gulab Garh 

*» 

4 

50 

Gwari 

* * 

4 

74 

Matti 

*• 

8 

51 

Batara 

• • 

5 

75 

Kaban 

** .. 

13 

52 

Trithlu 

* • 

5 

76 

Chato 

» 

7 

53 

Gandoh 

• • 

3 

77 

Laddar 

90 * * 

8 

54 

Keka 

* * 

8 

78 

Tattoni 

H 9 . 

4 

55 

Dhosa 

■ m 

.. 14 

79 

Kunda! 

M * « 

7 

56 

Bharlhi 

• 9 

7 

80 

Aphani 

H • * 

6 

57 

Dad war 

• * 

7 

81 

Jarr 

t» t * 

5 

58 

Cranga 

9 9 

6 

82 

Kadail 

• 

ft 

3 

59 

Doda 

9 * 

9 

83 

Galhar 

ft i . 

4 

60 

Maitra 

* * 

2 

84 

Ohli 

ft * * 

6 

61 

DengcJe 

* * 

1 

85 

Kishtwar 

* « * * 

22 

62 

Changru 

• * 

91 

86 

Matta (Kishtwar Mandal) 

3 

63 

Dolegam 

• * 

.. 23 

87 

1 lutta 

• r 

8 

64 

Bankput 

* * 

5 

88 

Pushal 


7 

65 

Gur Thathar 

* • 

2 

89 

Kulid 

H * * 

4 

66 

Thathar 

• 

* * 

.. 11 

90 

Barlgam 

** * * 

1 

67 

Chari) 

* * 

.. 7 

91 

Hullar 

O 

6 

68 

Nogam 

* * 

2 

92 

Bundama 

ft 

2 

69 

Kaskut 

« * 

2 

93 

Poca 

ft 

1 

70 

Gund Ada) 

• * 

3 ; 






Grand total 


* * 


7 22 


No. of looms. 
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appendix I 


Statement showing the number of workers and non-working dependents of wool weavers 


’'fame of the vihage. 


No. of workers. 


No. 


No. of depen¬ 
dents 

(non-working). 


Total No. of 

those dependent 
upon han-!looi > 
weaving. 


1 

Katwalta (Ramnagar) 

• * 

7 

2 

Lahti 

• * 

86 

3 

Chappar 

• * 

18 

4 

Pachound 

• • 

54 

5 

Jakhed 

# • 

7 

6 

Duddu 

• 4 

15 

7 

Basantgarh 

* » 

40 

8 

Bhadarwah Proper.. 

• * 

6 

9 

Kansar 

* • 

9 


xolra 

• • 

3 


Hadal 

* * 

10 


Bahari 

i 4 

3 


Kakole 

• # 

1 


Dandi 

fc m 

11 


Rainda 

• » 

1 


Dalain 

• * 

1 


Pwara 

* • 

4 

•8 

Malain 

* * 

4 


Mathola 

» « 

13 

20 

Chaka 

• * 

• 

4 

21 

Chanote 

4 

• * 

4 

22 

Sankhoja 

4 * 

1 

23 

Banjla 

4 * 

1 

24 

Paneia 

4 ■ 

6 


44 

396 

68 

223 

23 
87 
193 

18 

52 

24 
70 

25 
10 
54 
24 

4 

17 

24 

77 

10 

26 
8 
7 


51 

482 

86 

277 

30 

102 

235 

24 
61 

27 
80 

28 
11 
65 

25 
5 

21 

28 

90 

14 

30 

9 

8 


43 


49 
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APPENDIX I ( Continued ). 


No. 

Name of the village. 

No. of workers. 

‘ ' A § f. il l i 

No. of depen¬ 
dents 

(non-working.) 

Total No. of those 
dependent upon 
hand loom 
weaving. 

25 

Sungli . 

4 

15 

* 

19 

26 

NaJthi 

4 

19 


23 

27 

Monda 

2 

15 


17 

28 

Butla 

16 

145 


161 

29 

3heja 

7 

77 


84 

30 

Basti .. 

3 

37 


40 

3! 

Bamlakhi 

2 

14 


16 

32 

Katyara 

10 

123 


133 

33 

Thanala 

3 

28 


31 

34 

Dhaioa 

1 

4 


5 1 

35 

Gutha 

4 

25 


29 

36 

Drone 

1 

6 


7 

37 

Hanga 

V 

2 

12 


14 

38 

Thuba 

2 

24 


26 

39 

Kilolran 

18 

256 


274 

40 

Samai 

7 

36 


43 

41 

Chancer . * 

5 

79 


84 

42 

Chochlu 

3 

26 


29 

43 

Gurekra 

8 

60 


68 

44 

Pora Pan! 

6 

49 


55 

45 

Mandhan 

3 

37 


40 

46 

Thaloram 

4 

35 


39 

47 

Dhriori 

9 

128 


137 

48 

Gwalu 

5 

43 


48 










* • 


* ft 


# ft 
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APPENDIX {-(Continued) 


68 Chari! 

69 Nogam 

70 Kaskut 

71 GundAdilkut 


72 Atholi (Padar, Kishtwar) 


73 Sol 

74 Gulab Garh 


ft 


• * 


* * 


• * 


* * 


* * 


• * 


7 

2 

2 

3 
5 
9 

4 


31 

19 

10 

17 

25 

41 

29 


No. Name of place. 

No. of w 

orkers. 

No. of depen¬ 
dents. 

Total. 



2 

it 

13 

49 Halore 

m m 






5 

55 

60 

50 Sningm 

* • 






4 

27 

31 

51 Gwari 

* * 

9 



52 Batara 

* * 

5 

58 

63 

53 Trithlu 

* * 

5 

50 

55 

54 Gandoh 

* « 

3 

51 

54 

55 Kaku 

• ft 

8 

59 

67 

56 Dhosa 

* » 

14 

73 

87 

57 Bharthi 

m m 

7 

41 

48 

58 Dadwar 

4 4 

7 

83 

90 

59 Changa 

ft ft 

6 

64 

70 

60 Doda 

ft ft 

9 

57 

66 

61 Maitra (Ramban) 

ft ft 

2 

12 

14 

62 Dengole 

ft * 

1 

10 

11 

63 Chanju 

* * 

9 

52 

61 

64 Dolegam 

ft * 

23 

117 

140 

65 Bankut 

■ * 

1 i 

5 

23 

28 

66 Gunthathar 

• * 

ft • 

2 

21 

23 

rhathar 





• • 

• • 

11 

92 

103 


38 

22 

12 

20 

30 

50 

33 


4 « 
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APPENDIX I— concluded. 


No. Name of Place. 


No. of workers. 

No. of depen¬ 
dents. 

Total. 

75 Matti 

* * 

* ■ 

8 

46 

54 

76 Kaban 

* ft 

4 ft 

13 

62 

75 

77 Tattoni 

• * 

m # 

4 

23 

27 

78 Chato 

ft * 

* * 

7 

34 

41 

79 Laddar 

m m 

ft 4 

8 

43 

51 

80 Kundal 

4 * 

9 V 

7 

41 

48 

81 Aphani 

4 • 

f 4 

6 

29 

35 

fa rr 

* i 

ft * 

5 

43 

48 

83 Kadail 

* • 

• * 

3 

23 

26 

84 Galhar 

■ m 

m • 

6 

32 

38 

85 Ohli 

m * 

4 • 

6 

25 

31 

86 Kishtwar 

* • 

* • 

31 

140 

171 

87 Matta (Kishtwar). . 

• * 

3 

16 

19 

88 flutta 

* 4 

* # 

8 

56 

64 

l ’ ■ Pushal 

• 

* * 

* m 

7 

64 

71 

90 Kulid 

• t 

m * 

4 

23 

27 

91 Barleam 

VJ 

• * 

4 ft 

1 

6 

7 

92 Hullar 

* m 

# * 

6 

60 

66 

93 Bandarna 

• » 

* • 

2 

20 

22 

94 Poca 

§> * 

• * 

1 

5 

6 


Total 

m 

* * 

734 

4741 

5475 


* 









( xlv 
APPENDIX J. 

Statement showing the extent of indebtedness amongst wool weavers. 


No. 

Name of locality. 

Total No. of 

people depend- 

ent upon this 

industry. 

Amount of 
debt. 

I ndebtedness per 
capita. 


# 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 


1 

Katwalta (Ramanagar) 

51 


3,300 0 

0 

65 approx: 

2 

Lahti 

..- 482 


35,670 0 

0 

74 

*i 

3 

Chappar .. 

86 


7,810 0 

0 

91 

ft 

4 

Pachound .. 

277 


10,820 0 

0 

39 

ft 

5; 

Jakhad 

30 


525 0 

0 

m 


6 

Duddu 

.. • 102 


4,570 0 

0 

45 

*» 

7 

Basant garh 

235- 


6,135 0 

0 

26 

f • 

8 

Bhadarwah 

24 


352 0 

0 

14 * 

t « 

9 

Kansar 

61 


860 0 

0 

14 

ft 

10 

Kolra 

27 


50 0 

0 

2 

t § 

II 

)alain 

5 


50 0 

0 

10 

t* 

12 

Hadal 

9 9 *■ * 

80 


1,210 0 0 

15 

ft 

13 

Bahari 

w w # # 

28 


100 0 

0 

3* 

* I¥ 

it 

14 

Kakola 

9 * * 

II 


120 0 

0 

II 

i f 

15 

Dandi 

65 


1,450 0 

0 

22 

• i 

16 

Ramda 

• i 

25 


100 0 

0 

4 

ft 

17 

Pwara 

• • 

21 


nil. 


nil 


18 

Mailini 

28 


* * 


# * 


19 

Mathola .. 

90 . 


3,050 0 

0 

34 

ft 

20 

Chak 

* • 

14 


170 0 

0 

12 

N 

21 

Chanotc 

• • 

30 


300 0 

0 

10 

ff 

22 

Sankhoja . # 

8 


250 0 

0 

3Ii 

it 

23 

Banjila 

8 


150 0 

0 

18-2 

f# 
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APPENDIX j — continued. 



No 


Name of locality. 


Amount of 
debt. 



m 

capita. 


ess per 







Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 


24 

Baneja 

* * 

9 * 

49 

1,150 

0 

0 

23 

approx: 

25 

Sungli 

* * 

* 4 

19 

500 

0 

0 

26 

If 

26 

Nalthi 

V * 

* * 

23 

230 

0 

0 

10 

>1 

27 

Ifi^onda 

* * 

9 * 

17 

800 

0 

0 

47 

f | 

28 

Butla 

• 4 

• 4 

161 

1,560 

0 

0 

9| 

II 

29 

Bheja 

• * 

* * 

84 

1,280 

0 

0 

15 

f* 

30 

Ba c ti 

* 4 

• 9 

40 

450 

0 

0 

m 

If 

31 

Banlakhi *. 

• 9 

• m 

16 

100 

0 

0 

6 * 

f! 

32 

Katyara 

* • 

m « 

133 

3,020j 

0 

0 

22 \J 

If 

33 

Thanala .. 

* * 

• » 

31 

1,100 

0 

0 

361 

fl 

34 

Dhaloa 

* * 

4 9 

5 

100 

0 

0 

20 

IV 

35 

Gatha 

• * 

* 4- 

29 

9 4 



% * 


36 

Drone 

• * 

• 9 

7 

150 

0 

0 

21 ? 

H 

37 

Hanga 

* * 

• 4 

14 

450 

0 

0 

. 32? 

It 

38 

Thuba 

• * 

4 m 

26 

300 

0 

0 

Hit 

ft 

39 

Kilotram .. 

* 4 

* # 

274 

4,300 

0 

0 

1511 

It 

40 

Samii 

• * 

4 9 

43 

820 

0 

0 

19 

ft 

41 

Chancer .. 

* * 

* 4 

84 

4 ft 



9 4 


42 

Chochlu .. 

* * 

• • 

29 

9 4 



• * 


43 

Gurekra .. 

• * 

* * 

68 

810 

0 

0 

12 

ft 

44 

Pora Pani .. 

m m 

* * 

55 

[ 1 , 10 o| 

0 

0 

20 

ft 

45 

Mandhan .. 

* 4 

* * 

40 

4 4 



• 4 


46 

Thaloram .. 

• f 

* 4 

39 

11.100 

0 

0 

28 

ft 

47 

Dhriori 

• * 

* * 

137 

12,150 

0 

0 

15* 

ft 









No. 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
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APPENDIX J ( continued ). 


Name of Locality. 3 - | - £ Amount of Indebtedness per 

Z-o ^ % debts. capita. 

•*- Q. *- -- 
r® O C 
f— 1 c> <u 
Q. 






Rs. 


F. 

Rs. 


Gwalu 

■ * 

* r 

48 

1,100 

0 

0 

23 

a prox. 

Halore 

• * 

* * 

13 

160 

0 

0 

12 

* ? 

Shingni 

# * 

• * 

60 

467 

0 

0 


f * 

Gwari 

• * 

• * 

31 

540 

0 

0 

17 ;? 

tt * 

Batara 

• • 

• * 

63 

380 

0 

0 

6 

f i 

Trithlu 

* * 

• * 

55 

200 

0 

0 

^ IT 


Ganhoh 

* • 

m * 

54 

260 

0 

0 

5 


Kaka 

• * 

m m 

67 

1.060 

0 

0 

16 


|Dhosa 

* * 

* * 

87 

1,605 

0 

0 

is; 


1 Bharat hi . . 

* m 

• * 

48 

2,000 

0 

0 

411 


Dad war 

• • 

* ft 

90 

1,500 

0 

0 

161 


Changa 

* * 

• *' 

70 

2.200 

0 

0 

31? 


Doda 

• « 

• • 

66 

1,970 

0 

0 

30 

11 

Maitra 

* m 

• • 

14 

400 

0 

0 

28? 


Dengol 

m • 

* * 

II 

30 

0 

•0 

3 


Chenja 

* * 

m m 

61 

620 

0 

0 

10 


Dolegam 

* * 

* * 

140 

10,32 

0 

0 

7 


Bankut 

• ■ 

• • 

• ft 

28 

240 

0 

0 

8; 


Ganthallhar 

* • 

* Hi 

23 

80 

0 

0 

3 


Thathar 

* * 

* * 

103 

475 

0 

0 

H 


Chari) 

* * 

* « 

* 4! 

38 

215 

0 

0 



Nogam 

* * 

ft * 

21 

240 

0 

0 

li 


Kaskut 

* # 

* m 

12 

400 

0 

0 

33| 

99 

Gand Adilkut .. 

* m 

m m 

20 

240 

0 

0 

12 

9* 























No 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 
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APPENDIX J ( concluded ). 


V 


Name of locality. 

Z 

CO 

o 


Aphani (Kishtwar) 

Jarr 

Kadail 

Galhar „ 

Aholi 

Kishtwar , ( 

Matta „ 

Hatta 

Kulid 

Barlgam 

Hullar 

Grand totaH 

Note :—For rate of interest, causes and 


i 

-n 

P * 

o ^ Amount of Indebtedness per 

-8 § ! debt - capita. 

-T“0 

"a-.S 

o c 

(L> QJ 

a 


Indebtedness per 
capita. 


35 

15 

0 

0 

48 

710 

0 

0 

26 

45 

0 

0 

38 

680 

0 

0 

31 

525 

0 

0 24 approx 

171 

1,525 

0 

0 

19 

390 

0 

0 

64 

650 

0 

0 

27 

610 

0 

0 

7 

30 

0 

0 

66 

125 

0 

0 

4967 

119231 

0 

0 


ggested remedies see the main report. 
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report 


ON 


The Hand Spinning & Hand-Loom Weaving of Cotton 

IN THE 

JAMMU PROVINCE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Introduction.— Hand spinning and hand-loom weaving 
which had been at certain times the pride of British India and 
Indian States and brought fame to her people, are at P^nt m a 

sufferer Snd the use of the old spinning wheel, in spite of the efforts 
of the All India Spinners’ Association to revive its use, has been for 
1 most part sdenced. It is a well-known fact that the mushns 
produced by the Indian weavers were once coveted by what are now 
industrially the most advanced countries of the world. But in¬ 
tensive competition from machine made fabrics from the TV est was 
to a great extent responsible for the gradual deterioration and 
partial ruination of the indigenous cotton industry in this country. 
The Industrial Revolution in England had its repercussions in 
India and the Indian weaver, faced with the competition of foreign 
mill made cloth and the loss of Asiatic markets, could not hold 
E his own This industry supplied subsidiary occupation tor the 
workers and the loss of this calling increased the pressure of popula¬ 
tion on land. In the absence of a mechanized cotton-r ail industry 
in the State the situation here has become all the more serious, 
nghe weavers thrown out of work have no other occupatibfr t(^lQJ40w 
and have, therefore, either to work on the minimum possible earn¬ 
ings in their old profession or to starve. In spite of the efforts made 
by the Demonstration Peripatetic Party, it has not been possb >le for 
the Department of Industries and Commerce to achieve a visible 
measure of success in this direction. ^ Ignorant and poor as they 
are, the weavers are unable to t ake any material advantage from the 
benefits conferred upon them 1 >v the State Aid to Industries Act 
and the utility of the weaving peripatetic parties has been more 
than nullified by the difficulties under which they have to work. Some 
of these difficulties will be dealt with in the course of this report. 


Hand-loom weaving still occupies an important position 
among the cottage industries of he province. According to the 
Census Report of 1931 the industry of cotton spinning, sizing and 
weaving provided employment ao 6660 whole-time workers and to 
3128 part-time workers, who regarded cotton weaving as a subsi¬ 
diary occupation. The economic condition of the hand-loom weaver 
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is, however, poor and his earnings low. In recent years the cotton 
weaver has suffered most from the effects of falling prices and 
the competition of cheap imported goods from Japan and British 
India. The weaving of coarser varieties, specially Khaddar, is no 
longer a paying proposition for the hand-loom worker. 

The unit of work is the indigenous weaver, who is seen 
working at his loom in his own house assisted by the labour of other 
members o the family. The weaver does not keep any apprentices, 
because his profession is hereditary and moreover it is not a paying 
concern, nor does he hire any labourers because he cannot afford 
them. In some cases, however, where the weaver is without any 
friend to assist him, he gets the reeling done by some neighbouring 
woman for a small remuneration oi two pice per seer. 

In certain places like Mirpur, the weavers have installed the 
new frame-loom and have thereby increased their average outturn 
per day but the return is not very f arge for the simple reason that 
there is no organization near at hand. The necessity of a marketing 
system along with other problems vital to the interest of this industry 
will be discussed in this report with special reference to local condi¬ 
tions. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Raw-materials. 

' iss i 

the dyes and the process of dyeing. 

In the hand-loom weaving industry yarn is the major or- the 
only raw-material that counts the most in determining the cost oi 
production of the finished product. Other raw-materials are dyes, 

flour, etc. 

Yarn is obtained by our weavers from two sources. Hand 
spun yarn is used by those, who are merely wage earners, lhey 
get the yarn from the houses of the people and return t e ni ^ . 
product, be it a bed-cover, or plain Khaddar , after getting th - 
wages, which are generally settled in advance. This yarn is spun 
by the ladies in their spare hours and the average daily production 
is from one to two chhataks per head. Thus about 8 spinners pro¬ 
duce as much yarn as is just sufficient for a single weaver, for one 
day. This yarn is, however, very rarely sold in the market, those 
who spin the yarn, generally, get the cloth made for their use on 

payment of a fixed wage to the weaver. 


Hand spinning.— The old spinning-wheel is still used ex¬ 
tensively in the rural areas of the State, by the womenfolk, for the 
spinning of cotton and wool. The old pit loom is adapted to the 
use of hand-spun yarn, but its use on the frame loom is limited. 
In the places surveyed by us spinning is nowhere followed as main 
occupation by men. It is only the women-folk in the country side, 
who take to spinning during their leisure hours. 


According to Mahatma Gandhi, the great preacher of the 
gospel of Gharkha , it is a means of achieving economic, political 
and spiritual greatness. It does not require the use of large amount 
of capital and no great skill is needed in working at it. It also 
leads to the profitable employment of the labour of men, women and 
children under the congenial atmosphere of domestic life. It is 
also likely to provide a regular flow of income to the agriculturist. 


Whatever may be the moral or political value attached to 
the spinning of yarn, it cannot be denied that it is not an economic 
proposition. In spite of the recent decision of the Congress to in¬ 
clude hand spinning in the Independence Pledge, as a measure of 
discipline, self-sacrifice and restoration of old village economy, it 
cannot be denied that the reversion to the old village economy of 
self-sufficiency is neither desirable nor practicable. The cult of 
Gharkha may be taken as a matter of Yukti or Dharma, but we 





cannot recommend its use to those persons, whose energies can he 
usefully employed in other directions. The improved spinning 
wheel can be introduced in rurai areas for the use of those who are 
unfit for any other work. The output of CharTcha in such cases 
will supplement the earnings of the poor labourers and cultivators, 
particularly in he hilly dist ricts of the State. It is admittedly 
a home occupation and one of the household duties of the women 
folk and can only be revived in that form unless there is a complete 
revolution in onr morals and aesthetic tastes. It is true that at one 
time India clothed herself completely out of home-made cloth 
(made from hand spun yarn', but since then wants particularly in 
urban areas have greatly increased. The consumption of cloth 
per capita is bound to increase with the growth of population and 
the spread of civilization, and it will not be possible for he supply 
of hanc spun yarn to meet the increased demand. The output of 
the spinning wheel is so small, that, if imports of yarn from British 
India and foreign countries were to be stopped, the price of cloth 
produced in tie Slate would rise and the quantity would not he 
sufficient for the requirements of the growing population. The 
spinning wheel certainly has its place, as has been pointed out 
above, but it cannot serve as a specific for all our economic ills, as 
it is represented to be. Moreover, the annual savings from this 
source are hardly sufficient to hold out any inducement to hand 
spinning. The use of CharTcha is better than doing nothing what¬ 
ever and it is only on this ground that its use can be defended. It 
is not likely to solve the problem of rural poverty or to provide 
increasing employment to the people on favourable terms. 

The second source from which the weavers get the yarn 
is the town or the village shopkeepers, who sell the yarn to weavers 
mostly on credit. The prices differ from individual to individual 
according to the nature of the security that the purchaser can 
furnish. The fol owing table gives an idea of the different qualities 
of yarn which are used by our weavers along with their respective 

prices per bundle of 10 Hi. :— 


Counts. 

'. (Price at Chhanni. 

Price at Amritsar. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

20 

4 

6 

0 or 

4 

1 

0 


Rs. 4-8- 

0 at 

; Samba. 



0 

10J 

3 

0 

0 

2 

10 

12£ 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

29 

4 

4 

0 

Not 

available. 

21 

3 

4 

0 

99 


99 

16 

4 

8 

0 

99 


99 

27 

3 

10 

0 

99 


99 

10| Lion Brand.. 

3 

1 

0 atAkhnoor „ 


99 

10| Bijli Brand .. 

2 

15 

0 

99 


99 
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These are the prices at which yarnJ', . . u|l0n t he dis- 

prices are however different. It depends ex el y UP ^ he 

an additional *^"1' Thfs additional charge may 

the'weaver^The So-do wLvirs of 

PU s rCl thf: fdlowta™arrthe^ricesTt which they can get it at Behari 
X Chhanni after paying the freight and customs duty, etc. 


Yarn. 

Amritsar rate. 

Customs du y. 

Freight. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

20 counts 

4 1 0 
• m ^ 

0 2 0 

0 16 

10| » 

2 10 0 

• * 

0 1 3 

0 16 

12| ,, 

• 

3 10 0 

« m 

0 1 9 

0 16 


The savings effected in the case of these three quakes , 
thus 0-2-0, 0-3-3 and 0-2-9 respectively per bundle. Even the 
well-to-do weavers cannot command so much capital as 
be able to reap fully the advantages of buying m large 
quantities. They can only purchase one or two bundles ofyiar 
at a time and this cannot prove very profitable, thus we 
can see that our weaver is suffering for want of material on 
account of lack of capital resources. The purchase of yarn on 
co-operative basis I can under such conditions, prove very helpful. 
The advance of capital from the Government for thi~ m j>o~e wou 
involve a great risk and trouble, hence our efforts in this respect 
are also bound to fail. The following few suggestions may prove 

helpful in this connection 

Suggestions Regarding the supply of Yarn. 1 . ihe 

Government should establish weaving cenoros at important places 
throughout the province. A minimum number of looms (the num¬ 
ber to be fixed by the Government) in and around a village should 
determine the desirability or otherwise of its being declared a weav¬ 
ing centre. Such centres should be established by the active co¬ 
operation of the weavers though initiative in this respect shall have 

to be taken by the Government. 

2. The Government should, then, calculate the quantity 

and the quality of yarn to be consumed at each centre through¬ 
out the year. 

3. This having been done, the Government should, through 
its marketing officer (to be appointed for this purpose) invite 
cloth merchants or their agents to supply yarn to the weavers on 
a piece wage system—the* wages to be fixed by the marketing officer 
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according to the quality and design of the cloth required to b? 
produced. If, however, the required number of persons are not 
forthcoming for the supply of yarn and sale of cloth the marketing 
officer may fix the price at which these capitalists should supply 
yarn to the. weavers. ' ' ‘ . ' 

The best thing, however, would be to form the weavers into 
a co-operative society for the purchase of yarn and other require¬ 
ments. An attempt was made to form a society for this purpose 
at Mirpur but it did not achieve substantial results. This was 
partly due to the hostile attitude adopted by the local 
shopkeepers and partly due to mismanagement and indifference on 
the part of the weavers themselves. These associations of weavers 
formed on co-operative basis can also supply appliances for warp¬ 
ing and reeling. They can form themselves into a Provincial 
Association of" Weavers. The latter can buy the yarn in large 
quantities for the various societies affiliated to it, and can dis¬ 
tribute it to the weavers through the primary scoieties, which may 
be established at important weaving centres. In this way the 
weavers will secure the advantages of buying in large quantities. 
The capital of the said Provincial Society can be raised by the 
issue of shares to the primary societies, to the Government and to 
the public spirited gentlemen of means. These societies will not 
only arrange for the sale of yarn at cash or slightly higher credit 
prices to the members but also supply the capital needs of the 
weavers. A common ware-house may be established under the 
guidance and supervision of the Provincial Society, where the 
cloth woven bv the members could be stored for sale on 
commission, retaining the right of the weavers to sell their cloth 


to outsiders, if they so choose. 

The weavers can pay the share capital in monthly mstai- 
ments of 0-2-0 or 0-3-0. The society should be managed by a 
committee elected from amongst the weavers. The activity of the 
Government should be confined to one of sympathy and gun lance. 
The membership should be confined to men of good character as 
in these societies the moral gain is as great as the economic. 

• As has been pointed out, the supply of handspun yarn is 
verv much restricted; therefore, the weavers have to buy mill made 
yarn both Indian as well as foreign. The following tables give an 
idea of the total quantity of cotton twist and yarn imported into 
the Jammu province during the last five years :— 


Year. 

Quantity in maunds. 
Indian. Foreign. 

Value in Rs. 

Indian. Foreign. 

1991-92 

10,420 

681 

3,15,752 

43,889 

1992-93 

10,445 

277 

3,19,314 

22,290 

1993-94 

9,694 

107 

3,15,472 

9,990 

1994-95 

12,134 

157 

3,55,817 

13.736 

1995-96 

16,197 

187 

4,16,076 

13,949 
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Thus in 1995-96 yarn of the 
British Im& and other 

imported yarn is of European or Japanese or g 
95% is the product of Indian mills. 

It is clear from the data given' above that «mJpM»tity of 
yarn consumed is fairly large to justify the esta is - weaving 

ning mill in the State. With the dcve opmen of hand-loom weav.ng 

industry the demand for yarn is bound to increase ne na 

ample scope for the development of hand-loom weav Jetton niece- 
from the following figures relating to the import of cotton piece 

goods in the State :— 


JAMMU PROVINCE. 


Year. 

Quantity in 
Indian. 

Maunds. Value in Rs. 

Foreign. Indian. Foreign. 

1991-92 

42,873 

13,853 21,23,622 

10,84,108 

1992-93 

42,560 

14.784 20,72,244 • 

11,85,458 

1993-94 

43,520 

10,455 22,66,454 

9,76,052 

1994-95 

51,483 

12,135 27,36,891 

11,26,535 

1995-96 

58,630 

13,789 28,79,683 

12,04,122 


KASHMIR PROVINCE. 


Year. 

Quantity in Maunds. Value 

Indian. Foreign. Indian. 

IN Rs. 
Foreign. 

1992-93 

29,218 

8,668 14,61,987 

6,87,692 

1993-94 

30,603 

7,146 17,80,751 

6,02,966 

1994-95 

.. - 30,097 

7,940 17,30,349 

5,92,379 


It is clear from the data given above that we import on the 
average cotton piece-goods worth more than Rs. 60 lakhs every 
year, out of which imports from India account for Rs. 45 lakhs. 
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Desirability of Installing a Spinning Plant. —As the 

hand-foom weaving industry in the State goes on developing, 
the demand For yarn would go on increasing. Therefore the 
instal ation of a ginning and spinning plant in the State will not 
only enable us to supply yarn to the weavers at cheaper rates 
but it will also help to some extent in solving the acute problem of 
unemployment. As for raw-cotton required for this purpose it can 
either be imported or produced in the State. The following is the 
draft scheme for the manufacture of yarn in the State :— 


1. The Department o' Agriculture shornd be requested to 
conduct experiments to find out places where cotton can be grown. 
It should then divert its attention to the production 01 co ton on 
an increased and improved scale, by distributing to the cultivators 
the improved cotton seeds at as low a price as possible. Instruc¬ 
tions, if considered necessary, should also be given to toe 
cultivators by means o ; magic lantern shows fo the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton and they should be made fully acquainted with the 
diseases that often visit these plants and the methods of com¬ 
bating them. Attempts should be made to make the State, as far 
as possible, self-sufficient in its requirements of raw cotton. To 
achieve this end the activities of the Department of Agriculture 
shall have to be extended, and more staff will be required, but 
the results will justify the incurring of extra expenditure.. This 
would ameliorate the condition of the cultivator by raising his 


margin of profit. 

2. Cotton being made available, a jobit-st<'»■!; <-i unpany 
might bo floated to raise capital for the installation of a ginning 

and spinning plant. 


3. The Government should exempt the plant froiot' tro 
payment of any customs duty. 

4. This limited concern should purchase cotton, through 
its agents, from the cultivator. The price of cotton should be 
regulated by the Jammu and Kashmir Marketing Board after 
due consider ion of the different grades of cotton, their relative 
demand and the prices prevailing for those in British India. 


5. The yarn when produced can be supplied to the 
weavers individually at a fixed price or through the proposei 
weavers’ associations. The proposed spinning company can also 
arrange for the sale of the finished product of the weavers by having 
a sale depot. The prices at which the various types of cloth are to 
be purchased from the weavers may bo fixed by the Government 
in consultation with the marketing officer. The proposed com¬ 
pany may be allowed to charge from the public 5% over and above 
its purchase prices, out of which the company after retaining 3 l 0 
for itself, mav distribute the remaining as bonus to the weavers in 
ortion to the value of their cloth sold through this company. 
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monoDolv over the 

This would, no doubt, a nd there might be some 

spinning and weavmg m u monopoly system u 

danger of the evil consequence ld reS erve to itself the 

Department of Industries «-nd Comme ^ and the consumers 

power to as has bee “ SUggeSt6d 

by fixing a minimum rate oi pi 

It would be necessary to study ^ The soil 

point, which is the most ^irrigation difficult, there is very little 
of the State being rocky an . . p s requirements of raw- 

chance for the State to be se ' ji; r pur and Kathua districts, 

cotton is already being mJt^tedms ^ ^ c ountries> eg., 
U.S.A., Egypt, and the p ™l^> c “ a quality.’ There is practically 

of raw cotton in the Punjab canal colonies and > j yarn 

also import it from Egypt and U. S. A. t» P of the import 
higher counts. The following J> ^ ,i..,.: ncr the last five years: 


raw 


Year. 

Quantity in Mam ds. 

\ alue. 



Rs. 

1991-92 

3095 

40,038 

1992-93 

3229 

* • 

44,836 

1993-94 

2605 

34,526 

1994-95 

o 

CO 

• 

• 

70,289 

1995-96 

5158 

58,820 

The Government should not levy any duty on 
r cotton from British India and Indian States. 

ttie import of 

• 


6 


. If the proposal for the esta i dislient of a spinning com¬ 
pany does not materialize, the required quantities o s « 

be imported from Japan under customs-bond or from British India 

customs-free. It would, however, be more economical P 
it from Japan, as in this case the Government income from customs 

duty would not suffer. 

The Dyes and the Dyeing of Yarn.—The material next 
in importance, required in the textile industry, is the ay 
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S««? n Vh h » J eavera i . n St ? L te £*>?»*» only plain Khaddar and 

The dyes required by the Sim weavers are puichased from 

the shopkeepers, who import them under bond. The dyes used 
are of German manufacture and their prices have gone verv hidh 
on account of the present unsettled international situation. 

Although the prices now. prevailing are not as high as they were 
immediately al ter the outbreak of war, yet they are much' higher 
than the pre-war prices. As a result of this the' imports of foreign 
d 3 r es into the State have declined. Now the dyes are mostly im¬ 
ported from Bombay and His Highness’ Government has granted a 
rebate on their import into the State. 


With the development of the calico-printing industry at 
Samba, however, the demand for natural as well as synthetic dyes 
will increase. The suggestions regarding their supply have been 
made in the chapter on the Calico Printing Ind ustry. 

There are no dyeing experts in the State. Yarn is still dyed 
by the primitive methods of dyeing, either by the weaver himself 
or by the local dyer. The rates charged by the dyer for dyeing in 
Kachha colour vary from 0-7-0 to 0-10-0 per bundle of 10 lbs. yarn 
while for fast dyes the charges vary from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 
bundle. But even after such high charges the dyeing is not found 
to be very satisfactory. 

The weaver puts the dye in a big iron vesselwhich is full of 
water. An equal or sometimes double the quantity of soda is 
also put along with the dye and the water is then placed on 
the fire and allowed to boil. The yarn is then put into the vessel 
and mixed with the boiling dye with the help of a rod. After two 
or three hours the yarn is taken out of the vessel and is spread in 
the open to enable it to dry up . The process followed by ti e dyer 
is almost the same. 


In villages like Samba, Chhanni, Behari and all the villages 
in Mirpur vicinity the weavers themselves do the dyeing whereas 
in the Jammu city the yarn is dyed by the local dyer. The rates 
for the dyeing of the staple yarn are higher, because of the greater 
skill required in the process of dyeing. 




CHAPTER II. 


\ 


The loom and its working. 

Requisites of various looms; number of looms; outturn on each loom ; relative 
merits and demerits of various looms : the process ot weaving. 

The appliances of a weaver consist of the loom and i s re 
quisites. These may be enumerated as under: 

Pit doom—1. The comber. 2. Reed. 3. Heald. 4. Shuttle. 
5. Reed-sticks for warping and wooden sticks for sizing. 


Pit-loom 

quires the same 
shuttle sley. 


fitted with Fly=shuttle- -This loom also 
articles in addition to the fly-shuttle and the 


re 

flv 


Framedoom—The requisites of a frame-loom are : 


The shuttle, the reed, the heald, the handle, the warping 
machine, sizing’ stand, bobbins and drums. 

In addition to the above mentioned articles a weaver re¬ 
quires, in each case, some brass or other utensils for dying the yarn 
and also for applying flour to it. 


The cost of a pit-loom may be estimated at Rs. 10; that of 
a loom fitted with fly-shuttle sley at Rs. 20 ; and of a frame-loom 
at about Rs. 40 as per details given below':— 


Cost of wood .. .. 18 0 0 

Labour .. .. .. 7 0 0 


Reed and heald 


5 0 0 


Nali (Bobbins) 


10 0 0 


Total .. 40 0 0 

This figure does not include the cost of warping-creel- which 

is seldom purchased by every weaver. An ordinary pit-loom can 

also be fitted with the fiy-shuttle arrangement at an extra cost of 

about Rs. 5. On this type of loom one is able to do twice the work, 

that is (ossible on a pit-loom. The ordinary pit-loom with the 

fly-shuttle sley is suited to the requirement of the village weaver. 

The frame-looms can, with advantage, be introduced in the urban 
areas. 
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Number of looms —The total number of looms at the places 
visited is 1997, vide Appendix A of the report. As it was not 
possible for the surveyors to visit all the places in the province, an 
attempt was made to fiod out ihe number bf looms in eacli tehsil 
from the revenue records. The following table gives an idea of 
the number of looms in each tehsil :— 


Jammu 

• * 

336 

Ranbirsinghpura 

• * 

850 

Akhnoor 

• * 

619 

Samba 

• * 

772 

Udhampur 

* * 

236 

Ramban 

• • 

302 

Bhadarwah 

• » 

775 

Kishtwar 

• * 

1002 

Ramnagar 

• * 

803 

Kathua 

• m 

402 

Basoh i 

0 m 

1169 

i Jasmergarb 


598 

Mi rpur 

• • 

972 

Kotli 

* * 

709 

Bliimber 

■ft- • 

563 

Reasi 

« » 

687 

Rajouri 

* • 

785 

1 


Total 

.. 11,580 


Out of the total number of looms surveyed 16 are pit-looms 
fitted with the fly-shuttle sleys, 300 are trame-looms, and the rest 
1680 are pit-looms. The looms with the fly-shuttle sley are found 

in places where the weaving peripatetic parties have given demon¬ 
stration to the weavers while the frame-looms are found in Jammu 
chv! Mirpur and the adjoining villages and Basohli The frame- 
looms are found in the localities that are situated near the important 
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towns of the Punjab, Mirpur and Jammu oemg twu - r—• 

The most important centres of cotton weaving m the Jammi p 

vince are: Samba in the Jammu district, Chhanui, Julahan and In 
adjoining few villages in the Kathua district and Mirpur proper 
and the adjoining villages in the Mirpur district. The statement 
given in Appendix A about tne number of looms at each. parti¬ 
cular place will show the importance of these places as cemres ot 
hand-loom weaving industry. Out of these Samba had also been 
an important centre for the production of printed cloth, though at 
present, the Calico-Printing Industry at that place has sufiereo a 
considerable deciine and has met the fate oi its sister-industry ot 

hand-loom weaving. 


For the past few months, however, the importance of Jammu 
proper as a centre of hand-loom weaving is i*■ i j >: dl \ inci easing. In 
addition to the 57 looms that already existed 63 i rame-ljooms and 
one dobby have been installed by 5 firms in the year 1940. Of 
these five. The Rajkumar Woollen and Siik Mills intend to install 
16 power-looms as well and [the requisite machinery has already 
been ordered. 

.verage outturn on each loom —The average daily outturn on 
a pit-loom is 8 yards of plain Kkaddar. On a pit-loom fitted with 
fly-shuttle sley the average production of Khaddar is 12 yards a 
day and the same is the average daily production on a frame-loom. 
This average is only for a day of 8 worldng hours but in certain 
cases, the weavers, in order to increase their earnings, work from 
the early hour of morning till very late in the evening and can thus 
weave about 12 yards on the pit-loom and 18 yards on the loom 
fitted with fly-shuttle sley and on the frame-loom. 


Mostly the weavers in the Jammu province work on the pit- 
loom except at a few places, where the weavers have installed frame- 
looms. The number of pit-looms fitted with fly-shuttle sleys is 
negligible although the weaving peripatetic parties have been 
trying hard for the last 8 years to introduce these looms. The 
weaver still clings to his pit-loom in spite of all the efforts of the 
Department of Industries to fit it with the fly-shuttle sley. These 
looms have the following defects :— 

1. The average outturn of cloth on this loom is very low. 
The loom works very slowly as the weaver has to throw the shuttle, 
to pull the handle and also to move his feet. 


2. Cloth of more than f yard width cannot be woven on 

it. If the width of the cloth is increased the functioning of the 
loom becomes difficult. 

3. The work is very tedious in nature as the worker has 

first to move his right hand, then his feet, and after that his left 
hand. 
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4. The coarser cloth, that can only be woven on it, has 
gone out of fashion and this is one of the reasons why our weavers 
are finding it difficult to make their both ends meet. 


e question now arises as to which looms should be sub¬ 
stituted instead ? Power-looms are quite out of the question, because 
“ power ” is not available in the localities w iere he weavers.are; 
found in large numbers. We give below a scheme for the installa¬ 
tion of power looms in Jammu on a limited partnership basis. The 
Gavernment can help the enterprise by purchasing its debentures 
and also by giving the necessary facilities relating to the import 
of raw-material and the sale of the finished product . 


A moderate establishment haviM“ 1 <> power looms and 50 
hand-looms can be started with an initial capital of about 
Rs. 50,000. The main items of expenditure on the basis ol 


pre-war prices are : 


Power looms .. 

Rs. 

8,000 

Bobbins winder (German) 

3,000 

Twist ins; machine ( hiann) .. 

400 

Drum winder (Ludhiana) 

300 

Motor 10 H. P. 

600 

Cost of fittings 

4,000 

50 Hand-looms 

1,700 

Bobbins, warping-creel and other 
accessories. 

7,000 

Total on machinery 

25,000 

Working capital to begin with 

25,000 

Jr 

Grand Total 

50,000 


of 


Sixteen looms will consume on an average 100 units 
power, if each loom works for 9 hours a day. The establish men 
required for this purpose, besides that necessary for clerical work 

and superintendence, is as follows: 

One operator at Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 p.m. 


16 weavers at Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 p.m. 
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The weavers for hand-looms can be employed on piece-wage 
system. The establishment, with advantage, can produce woollen 
cloth, on account of the heavy import duty of 25 % on its import. 
The statement given in Appendix B will give an idea of the quality 
of yarn, which can be used on hese looms along with h r: 
orices, the type of cloth woven, the sale price per yard at Amritsar 
and the wages, which have to be paid to the weavers. The quantity 
of cloth which can be woven from each bundle of yarn is also given 
in the said Appendix. 

The other looms that can be introduced are : 


1. The loom fitted with fly-shuttle sley. 

2. The frame-loom with single and double fly shuttle. 

• 3. The dobby. 

4. The jacquard 

5. The automatic loom. 

Of these the introduction of the first is already being tried 
by the weaving peripatetic party of this province and the slow pro¬ 
gress made by the party in this connection reveals the fact that the 
fly-shuttle slej^s have not found favour with our weaver. Special 
enquiries were made from the weavers in this respect and the follow¬ 
ing facts were noted regarding the working of these looms :— 

1. ‘ The Japani Kkaddi, as the weavers call it, has got 
a bad name, because it goes out of order very soon and once it 
happens, the weavers at once take to their pit-loom for want of some 
one to set it right as the peripatetic party after giving demonstra¬ 
tions at one place leaves for another. 

2. The warping and similar other processes remain the 
same and so the outturn in these respects is very nearly the same. 

Next in order come the frame-looms, and these can be in- 
trouced with greater success than has been the case with the fly- 
shuttle sleys on account of the following reasons :— 

1. The mere fact that as many as 300 looms have already 
come into existence in the Jammu Province without any propa¬ 
ganda on their behalf, explains that these looms have found favour 
with our weavers. 


2. Our weavers are in the habit of copying others and as 
these looms are being extensively installed in the Punjab now-a- 

(iays, the use of these looms is becoming popular in the State also. 

• * 11. j . There is econom y of s P ace as these looms can be 
installed in a smaller area than any other. 
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4. It is easier to handle them after a period' of brief "training. 

5 The out-turn on these looms is comparatively greater. 

6. Cloth of a better quality and larger width can be woven 

on these looms. 

7. It is easier to weave cloth of new designs on this loom 
than on the other two. 

The facts mentioned above clearly show that the frame-loom 
is decidedly the best and can be introduced amongst our weavers 
at a greater speed than the fly-shuttle sleys. It, therefore seem 
desirable that the peripatetic parties should suspend their 
activities in connection with the fly-shuttle sle ysand st ^rgiving 
demonstrations for the introduction of frame-looms The 
ernment should also, in addition to the par ties, star t a weavm^ ■ 

stitute at Jammu, where training in weaving sho stipends for 

them ■3to*!£S“ l“tFdeTable, beamalgamate/with the 

from e thrG e ov P ernment departments as well as *® d toonw bv 

cloth-dealers for such goods ^%7tnttr " c 3 should be sent 

to the villages for imparting necessary traim g^ ^ central 

After finishing their work, the . j touc h ^ith the 

institute and thus keep the central establishment in toucn 

hand-loom weaving industry of the province. 

For weaving the more intricate'^gmMp»n™8 Sa^necea- 

saryto impart Lining in dyeing, sizing and desigmng. 

The work in the ^villages r.m begone bj ^ ^ in 

are trained in this _ 3 d J r in imparting training to 

Srletw-™^ th^lag- * 

SLS "iidtmt its iidroclVticn is not possible for the pro- 
sent on account of the following reasons 


a nd 


the weavers, whn aro pocMP 


1. It is very costly 

cannot ^afibrd toWyJt. ^ of skiU> w hich 

our wcayeHs yet ladting^ ^ ^ ^ very sucoess f„l even in 

In view t^ringte‘as^wentf dOTbl^hut/lcs Ishi^ 

SS »s 

particular. 
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Process of Weaving. —The process of weaving on a pit 
loom is very simple. Yarn, after it has been obtained, is swung 
round the drums on the drum-creel and these are then taken for 
warping. To prepare a warp the weaver has first of all to find some 
open ground and to measure it according to the length of the warp 
required. The drums are then applied one by one to a pair of 
sticks (one in each), which the weaver holds in his hands and as he 
runs, the yarn from the drums is transferred to the reed-sticks which 
are already pegged in the ground for this purpose. The warp is 
then put in the water and after that the sizing is done. Then the 
warp is again brought and spread in the open air on four wooden 
pillars (two on each side) and it is then combed and after it gets 
• dry it is taken to the loom. Yarn is then reeled on the purns and 
bobbins and the weaver begins wording on his loon.. For this fhe 
purn is put in the shuttle and thrown from rigln to left and from 
left to right, the weaver striking the handle to his side every time 
the shuttle is thrown. The fineness or thickness of the cloth de¬ 
pends on the skill with which the weaver strikes the handle. 


On; the irame-loom also the same process is followed except 
as regards warping, sizing and throwing of shuttle. Here the 
shuttle is thrown along by means of a string, which is tied to the 
handle tl at the weaver holds in his hand and pulls it both ways. 

Improvement in the Process. —The introduction of the 
improved loom will not solve the problem of the weavers. Although 
the loom is a very important appliance of the weavers, yet the im¬ 
provements in the various ju’ooesses connected with weaviiiff are 
equally important. In the tot place the frame-looms ™d the 
fly-shuttle sieys cannot achieve any substantial results unless fairly 
_on r waips are used, failing which avoidable delay will be caused 
by joining the threads with each other. The use of short warps 
causes loss of material as well as loss of time. Warns should be 
properly wound on a wooden roller to ensure continuous weaving 
ol cloth. If possible, some arrangement, either on co-operative 
basis or by the proposed weaving institute, may be made for the 
supply of yarn, warped for a required pattern, sized and wound 

ffe.f W rt? d i\ r0Uer ^ S ne ob i ection that can be taken to this is, 
that the labour of wife and children, which is employed for this 

purpose at present, will be wasted. But they can assist the weaver 
in several other ways. 

At Present sizing is done by the weaver himself, after the 
yarn nas been warped. Flour boiled with water is usually used for 

orUm^Tadded^th s . eI , dom used ' Sometimes chalk 

. . of good fl uab ty is necessary. This matter mav be gone 

use b/the^L!??^ ^ if p0Ssibl f a sizin g machine suitable for 
by the hand-loom weaver may be introduced. 






CHAPTER III. 
The Weaver. 




The 


Thus the total number directly ormarecjCTltate^t given 
in 182 different places comes to 9266 as per statem g 

i“ ^pendixC ln^pite and partly to internal 

competition^th^ 6 IndST stS. occupies an important place m 
the economic life of the province. 

The village «^^So^ring moneyWorfor 

has in most cases to depe itg finished product. He 

the supply of raw-materia an with his own tools but he is 

generally only a labourer working up custome^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
earnings as will be e *P lai " a necessaries of life. The conditions 
under which the weavers have o^areta tro^ g ^ 

Generally the samp room sexv^s _ IgT* can g J; ’ the smo ke oozing 
out of the primitive fireplace on d cold in the winter 

at his loom on the other. For tear ol leen^g ^ suffocating 
he generally keeps no w*5. ° b ^ s loom from ‘ sunrise till sunset 

with intervals for meals and.p^y la ^ Qurer and has a l so the advan- 

for longer hours than the _ v women in the family, when they 
tage of getting assistance ro ... This he does at the cost of 

his health. His professmn b ^f tants b ecause he cannot afford to 

by his wife and children. If he has fco pay 

done with the helpo a J n o f bo bbins at the rate of two pice per 
for the reeling oi the yarn on 

seer t • 

' f oft f rfow the “at 

nutritious matter. Mi* and ghee are 
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the luxuries of life, which are denied to him. If he happens to have 
a cow or a buffalo he would sell the milk or ghee and be contented 
with Lassi himself. In place of ghee be uses some vegetable oil 
or even simple water in which the thing is boiled. His 1_> 
standard of living is mainly responsible for his inefficiency, ne 
does not live but only exists. His clothing is the scantiest and 
consist of a Khaddar shirt and a Khaddar taimat, even in winter. 
His children are often seen running about in the streets insufficiently 

clad. All this is due to his low productive capacity, ignorance 
and conservatism. 


System of Training—A large majority oi the weavers still 
work on the pit-loom. Thus the training is hereditary, the 
father passing the business knowledge and the secrets of the busi¬ 
ness to his son. For some years back, however, the Government, in 
order to train the weavers in the modern methods of production and 
the handling of improved looms, have opened weaving classes in 
technical schools at Mirpur, Samba and Jammu. They have also 
started, in the Jammu province, a weaving peripatetic party, which 
gives demonstrations to weavers in the working and handling of 
pit-looms fitted with fly-shuttle sleys. But in spite of so much pains 
taken by the Demonstrator of the weaving peripatetic parly, it has 
to be admitted that the party has not been able to achieve any great 
measure of success. The difficulties oi' the party and the weavers 
are:— 


1. The staff of the party is limited. There is only one 
weaver and one Khalasi attached to a demonstrator. They cannot 
at a time give training to a large number of weavers. 

2. As the party cannot stay for long in a locality no sooner 
it leaves a place where it has introduced new ily-shuttle sleys, than 
the weavers, with nobody to guide them in the handling of the new 
sleys, leave it altogether when it goes out of order and take again 
to their pit-loom. Some weavers do send applications to the de¬ 
monstrator to come again to these places and set the sleys in order 
but this he is unable to do, firstly because his work in the other 
locality suffers, and, secondly the Government cannot incur an 
additional expense of sending the party to the same place again 
and again. In the. absence of a trained weaver in the locality the 
work done by the party is practically nullified. 

The training imparted in the technical schools is defective 
and the students do not take sufficient interest in the work. 'Hie 
appointment of a textile expert and his staff consisting of designers, 
dyers and weavers at important centres is necessary in order to 
ameliorate the condition of the weavers to any appreciable extent 

art the necessary training. 

Earnings. To calculate their earnings the weavers in the 
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Jammu Province, have been divided into five distinct classes as 
follows :— 


1. The skilled weaver. —Weaver working on the frame 
loom and weaving cloth of modern designs. 

2. The trading weaver. —He does himself only the warp¬ 
ing and the sizing and gets the cloth woven from ot Sier-^eavef^K® 
a piece wage system. 


3. Independent worker. —Independent weaver who weaves 
the cloth himself, buying his own raw-materials and selling the 
finished goods in the market. Sometimes he sells his goods to the 
trading weaver, who sells it in the hilly areas of the State. 

4. Weavers working on a piece*wage system. 

(а) Those who weave Susi for the trading weaver. 

(б) Those who weave Khaddar or Jcheses from the hanjijp 

spun yarn of the people. 

The Skilled Weaver—As is clear from the statement of 
looms given in the appendix, the number of frame-looms m the 

proper and the adjoining villages but the weavers there generafiy 
weave plain Khaddar and arrange for its marketing th pelves. 

Jammu and Basohli. At Basohli a gentleman has started a small 
weaving establishment under the name 4 The Krishna Weaving 

Factory’. In Jammu we have about a dozen such establis • 

These weavers weave shirtings and coatings of modern t 

the supervision and control of the proprietors of the estabhshments. 

The wages are settled by mutual bargaining ® we ®. Penerallv 

the wages vary from 0-1-3 per yard to 0-2- 6 a yard. If the 

design is simple the wages are 0-1-3 a yard and ^ * , f the 
more complex higher wages are paid. The .average out-turn of t 
weavers depends upon the quality and simplicity or othermae^ 

be aMe to weave 10 to 12 yards a day but if the designis more com- 

ulex they can only weave 5 to 6 yards a day. Thus thei ^ 

cloth himself, the work of these weavers is more or less regular. 
Thus the average monthly earnings of these weavers are Ks. 18. 


The lot of these weavers is, therefore, better tnan 
any other class in the State. On an average they can earn l5 rupee 
per month, which is higher than that earned by any other class ot 
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weaver. They are also saved the trouble of purchasing the yarn or 

arranging for the sale of cloth. 

■ 

The number of such weavers in the Jammu province is only 
106 and they are divided as follows :— 


1. The Rajput Cloth House, Jammu 


• * 


2. The Kashmir Dyeing and Weaving Factory, 

Jammu. 

3. The Krishna Weaving Factory, Basohb 


5. The National Weaving Factory, Jammu 

6. Chaman Lai Textile Works, Jammu 


7. Kharati Lai & Bros., Jammu 


% m 


* * 


9. The Shanti Weaving Factory, Jammu 


10. Ch. Abdul Wahid & Co., Jammu 


10 


7 


4 


4. The establishment owned by L. Muni Lai, Jammu 9 


9 


20 


10 


8. The Rajkumar Woollen and Silk Mills, Jammu .. 9 


7 


21 


Total 


.. 106 


In addition to the skilled weavers the establishments in 
Jammu have also employed one designer each whom they pay a 
monthly remuneration varying from Rs. 20 p.m. in the case of 
National Weaving Factory to Rs. 65 p.m. in the case of the Raj- 
.kumar Woollen and Silk Mills. Some of the establishments have 
employed separate sizing men also who are paid Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 
p.m. 


The Trading Weaver. —Some weavers of Samba, Dagore, 
Behari, Bilahar and Qhhanni Julahan, who have got some capital 
at t heir command, work as traders for the sale of Susi, Khoddar 
and other Gujjar cloth. They purchase yarn from Amritsar at 
wholesale rates, do the warpint and sizing themselves and get the 
cloth woven Irom other weavers on a piece wage system. The 
length of the Tani and the wages paid for it differ at different 
places. When summer comes, they set out to the hilly areas for the 
disposal of this c oth. Sometimes merchants of the hilly areas 
come to their places and purchase the cloth from them, through 
the dulul or the Kohtiwctla , who charges his commission at the 
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rate of one pice per rupee. The following statement shows the 
length of the Tani and the wages paid for it at different places :— 


Name of the place. 

' Length of Tani. 

Wages to the 


weaver. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Samba 

.. 42 yards 

1 

8 

0 

i 

Dagore 

.. 50 yards (susi 

1 

8 

0 

V Y 

superior). 




Bed sheet, Samba 

.. 10 yards 

1 

0 

0 

Chhanni Julahan 

.. 40 yards 

1 

6 

0 

Village Behari 

. , 100 yards (susi 

superior). 

2 

0 

0 


The following figures show their earnings per Tam at different 


places:— 

Dagore Tani 35 yards.— Cost of production including wages 
per details given in Appendix F. Rs. 8-0-0. 


Local sale at 0-4-0 per yard. 

Sale price in the hilly areas 0-5-0 per yard 

Total sale proceeds in the hilly areas 
Total sale proceeds, if sold locally 
Profit from local sale (per Tani) 


Rs. A. P. 

.. 10 15 0 

.. 8 12 0 
.. 0 12 0 


Out of Ks. 2-15-0 about one rupee is the cost of 
port to the hilly areas. The net profit, therefore, in this case 

to Re. 1-15-0. 

Samba Tani 42 yards.-Cost of production including wages 
as per details given in Appendix F. 


Cost of transport to hilly areas • • 

Total sale proceeds (local )at 0---9 per yard 
Net profit from local sale 0-3-6 per Tam. 
Total sale proceeds in hilly areas at 0-3-3 p 

Net profit from sale in the hilly areas 


Rs. A. p. 
1 0 0 
7 3 6 


8 8 6 
0 8 6 


Samba, bed-sheets. 

Cost of production including wages 

Sale price 
Profit 


2 8 0 
2 12 0 
0 4 0 
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]Rf<S, A. P• 


Chhanni Julahan, 40 yds. Susi. 

Cost of production 

Sale proceeds (local) at 0-2-6 a yard 

Profit from local sale 

Sale proceeds in the hilly areas at 0-3-0 a yard .. 

Net profit from the above Rs. 2 less Re. 1 as 
frieght, etc. 

Village Behari, Tani 100 yards. 

Cost of production 

Local sale proceeds at 0-2-6 a yard 

Net Profit 

Sale proceeds in the hilly areas at 0-3-0 per yard 
Profit, less Rs. 2 as cost of transport 


5 8 0 

6 4 0 
0 12 0 

7 8 0 


12 15 0 
15 10 0 
2 11 0 
18 12 0 
3 13 0 


It is, however, very difficult to calculate, even approxi¬ 
mately, the monthly earnings of this class of weavers. Their 
earnings differ firstly with the number of Tanis prepared and sold 
by them. This differs from month to month, from season to 
season and from one individual to another. For two to three 
months, when they are out in the hilly areas for the sale of their 
cloth, further production is stopped and allowance has to be made 
for this loss of time in calculating their earnings. On some occa¬ 
sions they have to sell even below their cost of production on 
account of the intensity of competition, although such occasions 
are very rare. Allowance must also be made for any special ex¬ 
penses that they may have to incur, when proceeding to the hilly 
areas for the sale of their cloth. For example the monthly expenses 
of a weaver on food may come to about Rs. 2 or 3 a month, when 
he is at his own place, but when he is out, lie has to spend Rs. 4 
to Rs. 6 a month. These considerations make it difficult to attempt 
an estimate of his monthly earnings. 

% 

The Independent Workers. —These weavers produce their 

own cloth and arrange for its marketing themselves. To 

estimate their earnings the most reliable method is to calculate 

the profits that accrue to them from the sale of their cloth. The 

earnings of such weavers, therefore, vary according to the quality 

and the quantity of the cloth produced and the social status or the 

credit enjoyed by them. If a weaver is well-to-do he gets the 

yarn slightly cheaper than his poor brethren, who has to buy on 

credit. The higher price represents the extra risk to which the 

shopkeeper is put inlselling the yarn to a man, who is not credit 
worthy. 
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The following schedule will show their earnings at different 
places :— 


Susi Weavers at Dagore. 

Length 35 yards. 

Costs of production. 

Price of yarn 
Cost of dyes 

Cost of flour, warping and reeling, etc. 


Rs. A. P. 

4 8 0 
1 8 0 
0 8 0 


n otal .. 6 8 0 


Sale proceeds at 0-4-) per yard 
Profit 

Thus wages per yard work out to .. 


8 12 0 
2 4 0 
0 10 


Average outturn per month is 4 tanis 9 because he i 1 to 
prepare warp, etc., and has also to bring fodder for his cow. us 

his monthly earnings come to Rs. 9. 


Susi Weavers at Samba. 

Length 42 yards. 

Cost of production 

Sale j proceeds at 0-2-9 per yd. 

Net profit including wages 


Rs. A. P. 
5 8 0 
7 3 6 
1 11 6 


Average outturn per month is 6 tanis , because he has no 
other work except to work on his loom. 


Thus average monthly earnings amount to Rs. 


11 0 0 


Double bed cover. 

Cost of production 
Sale proceeds • 

Profit 


1 8 0 
2 12 0 
1 4 0 


Average monthly output is 9. 
Monthly earnings 


11 4 0 


Chhanni Julahan tani 40 yds. 

Cost of production 

Local sale at 0-2-6 per yd. 

Profit 


4 2 0 
6 4 0 
2 2 0 


Average monthly output is 
for the whole month. 

. Earnings 


5 tanis , if they go on working 

.. 10 10 0 
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Village Behari- Tani 100 yards, (inferior quality). 

Cost of production 

Sale proceeds at 0-2-6 per yd. 

Profit 


Rs. A. P. 

10 15 0 
15 10 0 
4 11 0 


Average monthly outturn is 2 tanis. 

Earnings .. • • ..960 

Such weavers do not go to the h lly areas for the sale of 
their cloth. -They generally sell their cloth locally to the trading 

weaver. 

Mirpur, Khaddar 100 xf yards. 

Cost of production .. .. .. 10 1 6 

Sale price at 0-2-0 per yard .. .. 12 8 0 

Profit .. .. ..260 


100 yards can be woven in 
earnings amount to Rs. 8-6-9. 


about 8 days, thus the monthly 


Mirpur, Khaddar 100 xl| yards. 

Cost of production including sales commission.. 19 7 0 

Sale proceeds at 0-3-6 per yard .. .. 21 L4 0 

Net profit .. .. ..270 


Monthly earnings amount to about Rs. 9. In addition to 
this they are able, sometimes, to save some yarn from the weft. 


Barbani, Khaddar 100 xf yards (inferior quality). 

Cost of production including commission 
Sale price at 0-1 -9 per yard 
Net profit 
Monthly earnings 

Akal Garb. Susi 105x5/16 yards. 

Price of yarn 
„ „ Jialvan 

Cost of dyes 

Total 

Sale at 14 yards for a rupee 
Commission 
ffNet profit 

■ ^J^wMonthly earnings for three Tanis .. 


9 0 0 
10 15 0 
1 15 0 
7 0 0 


3 3 0 
1 0 0 
12 0 


5 5 0 

7 8 0 
0 19 
2 0 9 

6 8 0 


If we ^take the average of the earnings of all the workers 
mentioned above, it comes to about Rs. 9 per mensem. To this 
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may be added another Rs. 1 which is included in the cost of produc. 
“on for reeling and warping, because the weaver seldom pays for tins 
wo A The warping is done with the help of his brethren on the 
warnin® machine and the reeling by the house-wife I* should 
not, P however, be concluded, from what h“ ^eri ! |ai d above thaUhe 

daTdue to illness or so many other causes and changes in the 
prices also affect their income. 

Weavers weaving Susi on piece 

cannot afford to buy theur °™ h y " t ' from him tho designed 
themselves attached to a.tad • for ^| fti and do the weaving 
and the sized Tam as also the y o J h take it t0 

on their own looms. When the \ an \ ^ “ ni f \ he J work . The 
the weaver and get their wages for estimated from their 

earnings of these weavers can ve^ work affe cts 

daily outturn. The regula y. The following table 

Irre^ngTof-h j^ers It different places 

Name of the Length Outturn Wages p<* MontMy Earmngs. 
place. in yards, per day. length. outturn. 


1. Dagore 


35 6 yards. 


Rs. a. P. 

1 8 0 5 tanis or 

175 vards. 


Rs. A. P. 
7 8 0 


2. Sambat 


42 7 


99 


3. Chhanni 
Arorian 

4. Behari:: 


40 7 


99 


1 8 0 5 tanis or 

210 yards. 

I 6 0 5 tanis or 

200 yards. 


7 8 0 


6 14 0 


100 


2 0 0 2| tanis or 5 0 

250 yards. 


0 


. 0 of a wpaver of this class come to Rs. 

The average earnings ot a weavei ui 

6-12*0 per month. 

The' Wage-earner Weaver.—T he J aat b^not ^® ng le ^‘ 

important and e «" a “f n "“doth from the handspun yarn for the 

towns people - £ rmSeK-verenTK 

this weaver goesot wW^ 

-- : -~ w or a buffalo and they have to sF< Ed 6t ® e 

• The weavers gonerolly maintain a co 

time in bringing fod.lor for the anima . outtum ie slightly higher. 

t The cloth ie of infer,or quality hence ^ g() weBVorain thi> viU age. There- 

% The cloth is inferior in quality. T '? e aro low . 

fore, internal competition is very keen and wage 
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corner of the town or some central place in 

xxrliipfi are fixed by tradition and custom di 

!S a * a sometimes from village to village in the same tehsil. 

The only two varieties woven by this weaver arethe coar ee plain 
Khaddar and the bordered or unbordered bed-sheets, lheir 

earnings differ at different places. 

In Jammu these weavers generally weave bed-sheets only. 
The size of a bed-sheet is generally 10 x § yards and t he wages paid 
for it are Re. 1. The weaver can finish the various processes, 
twisting, reeling, warping, sizing and weaving in three toys and if 
he gets work regularly, he may be able to earn Rs. 10 a month. But 
unfortunately this is not so. As is usual, the weaver has to go out 
in search of work. After he has finished one Khes , there may be 
a period of enforced idleness extending over two to three days or 
even more. Thus his monthly earnings hardly exceed Rs. 7 on 
account of the irregular nature of the work. With this small earn¬ 
ing he can hardly support himself and his family in a city like 

Jammu, where the cost of living is high. 


In the suburbs the weavers weave cloth for the zamindars. 
The workers generally belong to the depressed class (Harijan). 
Thev are the village Kctmins. Their earnings mostly depend on 
their customary rights in the village. The weaver is paid Re. 1 
plus 2 seers of "grain for 25 yards of cloth, which he is able to finish 
in 6 days. Thus in a month of 28 working days he may be able to 
weave 5 such Tunis. The cost of 2 seers of grain at the time of this 
enquiry (April 1939) was 0-2-0 and so his monthly earnings under 
norma! conditions may be estimated at Rs. 5-10-0. If, however, 
he works harder he may be able to finish 6 Tunis and raise his 
earnings to Rs. 6-12-0 per month. 

In the Akhnoor tehsil the wages paid for K*4 yards of 
Khaddar are Rs. 3. The weaver can only weave about 160 yards 
in a month and thus his wages come to Rs. 4-8-0 p. m. i^or a Khes 
measuring 10 xf yards he gets Re. 1-4-0. Bug the demand fo p 
Khesses in the villages is very low. Thus his monthly earnings 
can seldom exceed Rs. 5. 

Cn Samba and its suburbs as also in Dagore the wages are 
Re. 1 for ’8 yards and Re. 1 'or a Khes measuring 10 * f yards. Here 
also the weavers can earn about Rs. 7 per month. In all other 
places of the Kathua district the wages are Re. 1 for 27 yards, and 
the monthly earnings of the weavers are the same as in the case of 
Samba and Dagore workers. 


vvfOln Mirpur and its suburbs as in the villages of tehsil Kotli 
the wages fixed for such weavers are 2 pice per yard, which are com¬ 
paratively lower than those earned by the workers at Samba. 
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In Bhimber also the wages are the same except at certain 
places, where wages are Re. 1-8-0 per 40 yards of cloth. Here 
the weavers are able to earn more than Rs. 6 per month but the 
irregularity of work again stands in their way and reduces their 
net earnings for the month. Assuming the average out-turn of a 
weaver to be 8 yards per day, he may be able to earn Rs. 7 per 
month, but the average of 8 yards per day is very rarely reached 
by him . The wages for a bed-sheet in Mirpur and its suburbs are 
one anna per yard, and thus come to 0-10-0 per sheet. These wages 
are 62h% of the wages per bed-sheet earned in Jammu or Samba 
and 50% of the wages got at Akhnoor. 

Whatever may be said in favour of this system, the fact 

stands out, that the weaver, desirous of getting some work, has to 

go from house to house in search of work. This has developed into 

a tradition and the people do not take their yarn to the 

houses of the weavers even when they are in urgent need of cloth. 

The following are the drawbacks of this system :— 

* 

1. In the first place the weaver is at a disadvantage in 
bargaining for his wage, which is generally fixed by custom. The 
people want to reduce it still further by taking advantage of the 
uneconomic competition which exists among them. The weaver 
for fear of losing his work for that day, will sometimes accept lower 

wages than even his customary wage. 

2 There is a waste of time in going from one house to 
another to find work for himself. The time which he thus loses 
could better be utilized in increasing his earning capacity, it he 
were to get work at his own house. 


3. Lastly, there develops in him a moral degradation and 
a sense of inferiority, which mars such good qualities as hopefulness, 
cheerfulness, honesty and t sobriety. 

His subsidiary earnings.—The weavers in most cases have 
nothing to fall back upon, when they do not get any work- They 
possess no land except the Meghas who work as field labourers 
or occuoancy tenants in some cases. The Mohammedan weavers 
are not registered as agriculturists. It is mainly due to this fact 
that most of the weavers in tehsil Kotli have given up their 
weaving profession. They have destroyed their looms and have 
begun calling themselves as Bhatti Rajputs. The number of sue! 
weavers could not be ascertained owing to the prejudice that they 
have got against calling themselves weavers. 

The 'ohammedan weavers in Ka; ra, Reasi and Akhnoor 
Lalso get some land to cultivate on Sath basis, but their earnings 
|from this source are not much as yield from the land it the Ka/nu/t 

fcnd hilly areas is very small. 
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The depressed class weavers, who work as field labourers 
cannot give even a rough idea of their earnings from this source. 
Those who arc occupancy tenants say, that, if the season is favour¬ 
able and the rains set in at the proper time, they may be able to 
earn Rs. 10 per annum from one Okumaon of land after the payment 
of land revenue. At Samba the depressed class weavers work on 
the brick kiln and are thus able to earn 0-6-0 a day. 


The weavers of Chhanni, Fathuchak, Ga ' and Dagore 
supplement their earnings by taking some land on yearly lease from 
the zamindars and sowing onions or some other vegetables in it or 
by going out for work in the Andar, paddy fields. Thus they are 
able to supplement their earnings by Rs. 20 per annum, after pay¬ 
ing the lease money. A detailed statement showing the main 
subsidiary occupations is given in Appendix D, of this Report. 

Indebtedness.—The financial condition of the workers is 
far from being satisfactory. The work being irregular and ti e 
earnings small, the weaver finds it very difficult to make both ends 
meet. The pressure on land being already very great, to work as 
field labourer or a tenant does not pay and there is no other industry 
to fall back upon in order to supplement ones earnings. Dejected 
and disappointed, the weaver, in order to feed himself and his 
family, has to fall into the clutches of the moneylender. A state¬ 
ment given in Appendix E of tins Report gives an idea of the ex¬ 
tent of indebtedness among the weavers. The total indebted¬ 
ness amounts to Rs. 97,516. The number of those dependent upon 
this industry being 6353 exlcuding the villages in the Akhnoor 
tehsil, the average indebtedness per capita comes to Rs. 15‘30. 
Keeping in view the general poverty of the masses and the low 
level of their earnings, it appears to be a very high figure. The 
highest amount of debt was in the case of Naloi Molialla , a suburb 
of Mirpur. The total debt was Rs. 2,935 and the indebtedness per 
capita worked out to Rs. 38'6l. Next to this comes Akal Garb, 
a suburb of Mirpur. 


The rate of interest at which he borrows money varies 
from Re. 1 % per month to 3£ % per month. The law of the State 
has fixed Re. 1 p.m. as the maximum rate of interest to be charged 
by those who lend money, but for fear of losing Ids source of borrow¬ 
ing, the weaver very rarely allows the money lender to go to the law 
courts for the realization of his loan. To this may be added several 
other nial-practices that are prevalent amongst the village Sahukars. 
Tabby advantage of the poverty and the helplessness of t he weaver, 
the Sahukars genrally enter in their registers higher sums than 
those actually lent. The result is that the poor weaver finds it 
impossible to come out of the debt. At some places the weavers 
hud to soil (iv.’ir nouses and their looms in order to pav off the debt. 

r £b e security furnished by the weavers are the ornaments, 
it they happen to have some, o their house or the looms. 
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indebtedness 


I. In places like Samba, Dagore, Behari,Bilahar and Mirpur 
indebtedness is due to the fluctuations in ' the market. Ignorant 
j,s they are, they cannot study the market conditions -and have, 

therefore, to suffer loss on several occasions. 


2 In the case of average families the main cause of 
indebtedness is high expenditure on ceremonies. The weavers ot all 
passes spend the same amount of money on their sooial oeremomeB 
.rrespective of their income. Tv. the ease of the Hindu weavers 


rrespective ot tneir income, m “““ *.-i-TP-ThS 

ilso the main cause of indebtedness is the proportionately higher 

ixpsnditure on marriages and other social ceremonies. 

_ ml A 


3 n low class families the main cause of indebted¬ 
ness is their low income. They borrow money for the purchase of 

the necessaries of life. 


4 Weavers, who have taken to agriculture as their subsi- 
liary occupation! borrow money for the purchase of bullocks,-seeds 
md agricultural implements. 


k Thev buv yarn on credit at comparatively higher 
irices They get lower prices for their cloth and so their earnings are 
m ~ y sale proceeds of cloth are spent by tbeweaver on 


the C T X p4 f * of 

me month it becomesthe^im 

dealer char^him 

Z r wavers mportod! “that they had paid 0-4-0 per bundle of 5 

apprs in addition to the price of yarn. 

6 Thc exorbitant rate of interest charged by the ‘>ney- 
i renders the weavers incapable of clearing away the debt. 

They go on paying whatever t^n 

SS,”£SS S SSSiWSft £i*. of...... 

and even their looms. 


Dll cur , 

7 In some cases the ancestral debt has increased to suc 

n ex tent that the weaver finds it practically impossible to repay 
^ # 

t. 



8 . Ignorance, poverty and conservative habits a., id*. 

-esn; msible for the present state of affairs. 

From the account given above, it is clear that 
inn of the weaver cannot be hoped for until a system P 

•ontrolled credit is substituted for th ® P re ““* i " ra 3 “sf on P ha s 
rided by the village money-lender. The weaving protes 

i-eenerated into a mode ot living. It is no lon ei a pay g F 
he should be made creditworthy. The most suitable agency for 
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supplying credit is a Co-operative Society, because it has an edu¬ 
cative value in addition to its business side. Th Co-operative 
movement should be reconstructed and revitalized, so as to serve 
not only as an effective credit agency, but also a motive power for 
the improvement of the condition of the weaver. In order to make 
the weaver credit-wort!ly, it is necessary to increase his produc¬ 
tive capacity. An attempt will be made in t3ie following pages to 
suggest some measures with this object in view. 


Although the condition o^ the weaver in all the places that 
have been surveyed is miserable, yet he possesses a certain degree 
of vitality. He is everywhere ignorant and impoverished. He can 
hardly earn a bare subsistence. In spite of his most unsatisfactory 
economic condition, he still continues to occupy an important 
position in the economic life of India. The causes which keep 
him and his occupation alive are :— 


1. The growth of Swadeshi Movement and the stress laid 
on the use of Khciddar by the Congress. 

2. IQiaddar is considered to be more durable. 

3. The pit-loom is adapted to the use of low grade hand- 
spun yarn. 

4. A weaver can turn out many designs which appeal to 
particular tastes. This is particularly true in the case of tapestry 
cloth and coloured bed-sheets. 

5. It serves as a subsidiary occupation to the agr iculturists 
and thus supplements their earnings. 

G. There is no waste of labour, as women and children 
work along with the master-weaver at home. The weaver thus has 
the advantage of working in die congenial atmosphere of home life. 

7. On account o ’ his conservative habits, he is content with 

lower earnings in his ancestral occupation. He is not verv ambi¬ 
tious. 

Some of the points mentioned above work to his disadvan¬ 
tage. As has already been explained, his productive capacity is 
low; he is generally ignorant and is overwhelmed with debt. 
The weavers form a considerable section of the industrial popula- 
tion of the Jammu province. In order to improve their condition 
materially it is necessary to make some provision for the purchase 

ot raw-riaterial and appliances for their use and also to arrange 
tor the sale of their goods. 6 








CHAPTER IV. 


Cost of Production 


Varieties of doth v-XM**. ’ 

Co«t of production of the different varieties at vartoua plMM- 

Though plain khaddar is wov^by most attte weavers, 

reavers at Mirpur and at Basohli 

,nd the new weaving factories at Jamm 1 . and ] a dies’ and 

triped and checked cloth for s 11 * n jV ot ^T/ Aaltas and lachas 
;ents' suitings. They but as the 

Tom staple yarn. Some of^ the limited the production is 

that 

the weavers produce :— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Khaddar width 5/16 yards woven on the pit-loom 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


3/8 

7/16 

3/4 

1 

H 

n 

1 ! 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


ft 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


»* 


9* 


99 


99 


frame* ootn 


99 


99 


99 


99 



Whereas khaddar of the hrst tnree quango - ^ the 

savers all overe^as/fiv^qualS'S confined to Mirpur and its 
production of the lasu nve 4 i rtyft number of trame- 

■•ss-tf jjs ss? stfva s sn 

rf yarn, the number bf threads in a warp and the skill o 
the weavers. 

Susi. Susi is a kind of cloth used by the Muhammadan 
ladies in general and sZi cloth 

their trousers. The fineness ana “ dves used in its make, 

its^thickness, which depends upon the number of threads in a warp. 

( 30 ) ... 
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the kind of yarn used, and the skill of the weavers. This cloth is 
exclusively produced for the Oujjars and the rural Kashmiri 
Mussulmans at the following places :— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Samba, a big centre for the production of 
Chhanni Julahan in the Kathua district. 


Mirpur proper. 
Akalgarh (Mirpur). 


Gujjar cloth. 


Along with this they produce the following kinds of Gujjar 
cloth !— 


Potis. A kind of cloth, generally of red warp, yellow and 
black weft used by the Gujjars for making turbans or chaddars. 
The edge is of dark black or blue colour. 

^te&irrNiLAK.—A kind of dark blue cloth generally used by the 
Gujjars as Taimat. 

Silara. —Coloured cloth used by the Gujjars as head garment 
or chaddar. This is of various colours. The dyes are mixed in 
the warp. The weft is also dyed in various colours. 

Khesses. —The edge is generally dark red or dark blue. 
The khes may either be plain, or marked by blue lines, one 
across the other. Sometimes the khesses are also of dark red 
colour the squares being made on them with other dyes. 

These kinds of cloth do not find a market at the localities, 
where they are produced and the weavers carry the cloth away to 

the hilly areas to sell it to the Gujjars. This will be explained fully 
under the marketing system. 


Bed covers are produced all over the province and disposed 

locally. Generally people give their own handspun yarn to the 

weaver and get the khes after paying the weaver the wages that are 

faxed in advance. It is only at a very few places that the weavers 

produce the goodSMor market, for really speaking, there is no sales 

organization. The chief varieties of khesses woven at oresent 
are:— r 


other. 


1. Plain khesses. 

2. Khesses with the edges red or black. 

3. Khesses with squares marked by lines one across the 


squares made on their 
weft by mmng of yarns of Afferent colours in the warp and the 
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Towels, dhoties , shirtings, coating and lungies , are woven 
at Jammu, Mirpur and Basohli only. 


The chief designs are : 


Shirtings :—Sahgal design, plain bo ski, striped bo ski 


Dhoties plain as well as coloured, dupattas and lachas. 


Coatings :—Check and plain. 


At Mirpur the weavers weave the simplest designs of 
dhoties, towels and shirtings. They, however, do not hnd a up¬ 
market for their cloth in the face of easily available cheaper cloth. 
Some weavers at Samba also produced Daryai —artificial silk, 
but now they have given up weaving this cloth on account of 
h high price of this yarn. There are no other designs. One 

._ _ # _ __ _ jt* JL I _ a + 


of the main causes of the poverty of our weaver is lack of variety 

in the cloth woven by him. Plain hhaddar has practicay gone 
of fashion. There is no stimulus for the pn ntmg °f doth in sp t 
of our forests being rich in products from which fast dyes coma 

easily be manufactured. 


Cost of Production.— It is only at very few places that 
the weavers produce for the market. In almost all the villages 
weavers get the handspun yarn from the houses of the people and 
XTtlg cloth after LtiSg their wages d 

hence the cost of production of the cloth that is manufactured 
from it. The only cloth which is prepared I om handsj .un ysun 

is the khcs or the bed-covers and 5/16 to 1 ' 2 lutitit' 

to ^vt a^ptoximato toSt of a bed-sheet prepared from hand-spun 
yarn at Jammu :— 


1. Size 10 xf yards. 

Cotton local handspun 2£ seers at 1$ 
lor a rupee. 

Tarai or unfolding of the spinning wheel 

■ 

reels into atiis. 


Rs. A. P. 
18 0 


0 1 H 


Wheat flour ^ seev 


• # 


0 0 4$ 


Wages to the weaver 


• • 


1 0 0 


Total 


2 9 6 



The weavers themselves get the yarn irom me uuu»- - 
, people and return the bed-sheet to them. There are no mid _ 
/between the weaver and the consumer. The cost ofprodno- 
j]| ,f these bed-sheets is higher as compared to tlieir cost in the 
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The reasons are not far to seek. 


« 


(i\ In the Punjab kapas or raw-cotton is uch cheaper 
than in the State. This raises the price of home spun yarn. 

(ii) Customs duty and freight have to bo paid on the yarn 
imported from British India and this adds to its price. 

Khaddar plain at Muthi Barnai (Jammu). 


Tani 60 yards width 3/8 ya is. 

Price of one packet of yarn 

Wages to the weaver at 3 pice per yarn 

Price of oil and flour 


3 0 0 
2 13 0 
0 1 0 


Total • • 5 14 .0 


As the weaver himself disposes the clot]', his wages depend 
upon the sale price. It is very seldom that he is able to sell cloth at 
less than 10 yards for a rupee. Therefore, his wages have been 
calculated at that rate. Sometimes, however, the weaver has to 
sell at 11 yards or even 12 yards for a rupee an 1 h i ln< w i * ' 
fall to 2 pice per yard. 

2. Akhnoor, Khes from mill yarn. Size 5 x H or 1U x f 

Price of 2 5/8 seers yarn at Rs. 3-1-0 per bundle containing 

5 seers of yarn .. 19 0 

_ - * 

Flour, pan, etc. .. 0 10 

Wages . 14 0 


Total .. 2 14 0 


3. Cost op production of Susi at Dag ore and Samba. 

k 


Tani 35 yards, superior quality. 



Rs. 

A. 

F. 

Yarn 

.. 4 

8 

0 

Dye 

.. 1 

8 

0 

Flour, oil etc. 

.. 0 

3 

0 

Reeling and warping 

.. 0 

5 

0 

Total 

6 

8 

' 0 

Wages to the weaver 

i 

8 

0 

Grand Total 

8 

0 

0 

4. Samba. Tani 12 yards. 

Cost of production as above 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

5 

8 

0 

Wages to the weaver 

1 

8 

0 

Total 

.. 7 

0 

' 0 
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5 Bed-sheets with coloured border at Samba. 

Rs. A. 

1 3 

Yam ■ • Tv a 

Dyes • * ..04 

Flour, oil, fuel, etc. .. ” ? o 

Wages to the weaver • • • • 1 u 


p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total 

6. Ghhanni Julahan. Susi 40 yards Tani. 

Yarn 21 counts one packet 
Dyeing charges 
Flour, fuel and oil 
Wages to the weaver 

Total 

7. Village Behari, Susi Tani 100 yards. 

Yarn 20 counts 2£ packets at Rs. 

4-6-0 per packet 

Wages 

Fuel and floor, etc. 


2 8 0 


3 6 
0 12 
0 1 
1 6 


0 

0 

0 

0 


5 9 0 


* • 


10 15 0 
2 0 0 
0 10 


Total 


13 0 0 


8 . 


Ara (Mirpur), Khaddar plain 100 x f yards. 


• * 


• • 


Yarn for warp 1 packet 20 counts 
Weft 1$ yds. of 27 counts at Rs. 

3-10-0 per packet 
Flour and fuel 

Warping charges • • • • 

Reeling, etc. (generally done by children 

and housewife) .. • • 

Commission to the agent 

, 


4 4 0 


4 

0 

0 


8 

2 

6 

10 

3 


6 

d 

0 


0 

0 


Total 


» * 


10 1 6 


• The ? 6 fTo?LThta some ofThe vUlages. A detailed list of 

ihlTosITpiodlit of the various types of cloth has been given 

in Appendix G of this Report. 

A perusal of the figures given above will 

rhe modem sototffie methods of dyeing. Even after incurring tins 
expense the yarn dyed is not of good quality. es ^ ^“the 

one at Shahdara-in the Punjab is, therefore, highly desirable. ! - 
however, this cannot be done, the appointment Of an expert dy 

in each of the four districts of the Jammu province seems necessary. 

— w ill give demonstration to the weavers in dyeing on mo e 

l * 

. -V *\ - * __L 










CHAPTER V. 


I 


The Calico-Printing Industry at Same*. 


p M t history ; causes of decline ; present position ; varieties of goods produced 
and their prices ; the earnings of the workers; suggestion for its revival. 


HiSTORy. —It would not be out of place to mention, in this 
connection, the Calico Printing industry at Samba, which is closely 
associated with its sister industry of hand-loom weaving and for 
which a separate enquiry was conducted. In the absence of any 
record, the main sources of information were the traditioml stories 
amongst the calico-printers, who trace the existence of this industry 
at Samba to a time, even earlier than that of His Highness the late 
Maharaja Gulab Singh Ji. “ In his times”, they say the print¬ 
ing of cocks and hens and similar other designs on the dyed or 
plain cloth had fully developed into a true popular art, called the 
calico-printing industry. At that time there were over 150 es¬ 
tablishments of calico-printers with two to four workers in each. 


According to another statement the number of such esta¬ 
blishments was about 400, but the truth of this statement, when 
judged from subsequent facts and figures, is not borne out. By 
establishments they meant the number of workers. The goods 
were exported to almost all parts of India, and also to Kabid and 
China. Traders, from these places, themselves came over here and 
placed their orders with the local Dalals (commission agents), who 
arranged for the supply of goods and charged their commission at 
the rate of one pice to a rupee. Thus, according to the statements 
of the old people amongst the calico-printers, printed cloth worth 
over rupees 5 lacs was annually exported from Samba in addition 
to the home demand, which could well be estimated at about rupees 
one lac at that time. 


Various designs were printed on cloth, which was used for 
shirts, chaddars and lady gowns ( kagras ). Amongst these was 
one called the badami sheet, which was used by the ladies of very 
rich families. But the chief speciality was the masnad or the floor 
cover which showed the highest skill of the workers, - and which is 
still produced by some of them. These masnads were sold at very 
high prices and brought fame to the printers as well as to the pro¬ 
vince. On account of a great demand for printed cloth, the 
financial condition of the printers was quite enviable. A family of 

two or three workers, at that time, could earn about one. thousand 
rupees in a year? > *. •' ' 


i * * 


r / * 
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As they got the plain cloth from the local weavers the 
general financial^condition of the weavers also was quite good and 
this accounts for the large number of weavers at anc around Samba. 
The total number of weavers, at and around Samba, at present, 
is about 250. Enquiries in this respect showed -hat the number 
of weavers to-day has very much decreased owing to the decline of 
calico-printing industry. Even these 250 establishments of wea¬ 
vers are hard up, now-a-days, for want of any market for their cloth. 

Dyes were prepared by them from such natural forest pro¬ 
ducts as nuts, chamai haldi, kambel, jaman bark, kasumba, kesar, 
harshinger, naspal , ratanjot, harar, behra, ambla, dandasa, ?ecmct, 
rasont, majoo, hermal, basma , medhi, indigo, etc., which they cou d do 
very cheaply in those times. This was done without their having 
acquired any training in chemicals except thafoacquired by appren¬ 
ticeship system in the workshop. Thus they could have dyes 
much cheaper and superior to the synthetic dyes available nowa¬ 
days. The use of chemical dyes is objected to on the grounds that 
it results in the loss of artistic taste of the people, that they are not 
so fast as those supplied from the natural herbs, and that they 
damage the fabric due to the harmful ingredients contained in 
them. As against these arguments, it may be pointed out 
that some of the artificial colours appeal more to artistic taste 
than the natural products. Cotton, wool and silk differ in th 
composition, therefore,, the effect of dyes will be different on 
different fabrics. A particular dye-stuff may be harmful tor a 
particular fabric but not for another. The dyer, in most cases, 
does not know the proper use of the synthetn dves, and this 
(fives the impression that the artificial colours arc .in themse ve 
harmful. On the other hand, synthetic dyes are prepared under 
expert guidance in a laboratory. They can ® fad in stan¬ 
dard qualities and their purity is guaranteed. I be vegetable dyes 
cannot be standardized as they vary in their shade, composition and 
character. It is true that on account of war the prices ot syn le 
dyes have gone up, but under normal conditions they can be pro¬ 
duced at a much less cost per unit. Nevertheless it is desirable t 
a laboratory may be set up for investigation in the problem ot th 
various dye-stuffs, which can be produced on a commercial scale 
from the natural products available in the State. 

With natural dyes, they printed the outer covers of q^ s * 
bed-spreads, pillows, masnads, dhoties, chaddars and so on. e 
soldier design, the patasa design and the bandhanu design have een 

used by people even upto these days. 

This went on for quite a large number of years till the earlier 
days of the late Maharaja Partapsingh ji Bahadur, when toe 
industry had already begun showing signs of decline, along with 
the other cottage industries of India, on account ot the impoit 
^•teoechanized goods of numerous designs including the spray- 

sheets, which began to find favour with the people. The 
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Samba printer, who was sitting 
the advancing 
calico-printing industry at 







quite complacent, cut off from 
pace with the times and the 



Vi 




com 



Change in the tastes of the 


With 
cloth, 

which 



Causes of Decline. 1. 

the advent of machinery 
which was cheaper and not so coarse as 
were printed on coarser cloth. 


began to wear mill 






2. The foreign traders stopped the export o:i 1 his cloth 
and the demand at home was not sufficient. Whatever little 
demand there was, it was satisfied by the import of foreign cloth. 

3. Patronage of the courts also disappeared. 


Howsoever keen the competition, the industry would not have 
suffered such a miserable decline, if some attempt had been made to 
organize this in dustry. The foreign printed cloth was not so cheap 
in those days as it is now, and had the industry been properly or¬ 
ganized and financed, the crisis might have been averted. 

Present Position.— At present there are only fifteen fami¬ 
lies of calico-printers at Samba out cf which only three are doirg 
calico-printing. The total number of workers in all the three fami¬ 
lies is only 5. At present they do not do the printing woik re¬ 
quiring high artistic skill but they only produce covers ol Ra'zats and 
Talais on piece-wage system. The charges for printing vary from 
10 annas to Re. l-4-0 : per cover, according to the fineness of 11 
design printed on it. Even when they produce the goods for market, 
only printing charges are added on to the actual price of the doth. 
But this is very rarely done and only in cases when there is no wage 
work on hand. But such a contingency arises very seldom, because 
the Samba printers enjoy a reput ation for this sort of work, even in 
their present stage of decadence. The popular designs now-a-days 
are, the soldier design, the teran design, the bush and the flower 
design. 


The introduction of velveteens and mill-made satins for 
quilts and bedspreads has given a hard blow to this side of the 
industry also and this appears to be the main reason why 12 families, 
out of the 15 families inhabiting this area at present, have taken 
t° other occupations. The rest of the calico-printers, of course, 
have left their native homes for good and are eking out their liveli¬ 
hood in the various towns of the Punjab. The Chheetan Wala 

Shehar as the town is called even now, no longer holds its previous 
position. 


To these three families of calico-printers may be added one 
small establishment started by Mr. Sham Lai, an ex-student of the 
local technical school. The number of workmen engaged t herein is 


three and all of them are working on partnership basis. The firm 
has only very recently been started with' a capital 
Rs. 300 divided into three shares of Rs. fOO each. They have not, 
as yet, issued any profit and loss statement. 

Varieties op the Goods Produced. Mr. Sham Lai is 

producing satins ot various kinds, table cloths, bed-covers, floor- 
sheets, pillow covers, chaddars , dkotics , borders of saris, etc. They 

, __ A inn It-a+c! tnr aalft fl.S WBll aS Oil 

also print petti-coa 
piece-wage system, 
incurred in minting 
profits : 

Price of cloth, 40 yards (Amritsar) 

Customs duty 

Freight and overhead charges 

Cost of dyes 


• • 


♦ * 


* • 


penditu 

re 

price and 

Ks. 

A. 

p. 

4 

13 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

14 

0 

7 

6 

0 


This satin is sold in the market at 0-4-0 per yard. 
sale proceeds are thus Rs. 10. Profits including wages of the 

dver amount to Rs. 2-10-0 The cost of production does not in- 

elude depreciation charges on blocks, etc., nor does it include the 
rent of the shop. 

A single man can print four such pieces in four or five days, 
if the season is favourable for drying, because they have t g 
coatings of four dyes to every roll ( thhan) of cloth. 

They charge 0-3-0 for printing a petti-coat and 
printing /dhoti. ? One worker can print 

S fn«r dnvs Tn addition to cotton cloth they can print on suk, 

artificial silk'and woollen cloth They use ^ 

no doubt, but these are quite as fast as the dyes extracted 

natural products. 

They import the blocks from Farrukhabad, because blocks, 
which are manufactured locally, are of an inferrior type. 

The following are their chief difficulties : 

X. They cannot get cloth of 1^ yard width locally. They 

import it from outside and have to pay the import duty ? n ^ 
local supply of this kind of cloth can be secured by introducing 

frame-looms at Samba. 

2. They have also to pay, customs duty on the import of 

k etic dyes and blocks, as they cannot afford to purchase larg 
Jities under customs-bond. 

i 
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3. They have to face competition from Japan. The satms 
imported from Japan are printed on cloth sold at the rate 0-l-o 
per yard and the satins printed on it are sold at the rate ot 0-2-b 
per yard. Thus in Japan the wages for printing are 0-1-0 a yard. 
Our printers cannot charge such low rates, because they have to 
pay a duty on the import of dyes and blocks. 

In this connection it may be interesting to mention that the 
calico-printers, who use dyes of their own extracted from natural 
products, are also charging their wages for printing at the rate o| 
0-10-0 for 9 yards, which very nearly equals Japanese charges of 

printing. 

To revive this industry at Samba the following few sugges¬ 
tions may prove helpful:— 

1. Special protection should be granted to this industry 
by imposing iieavy duties on the import of printed dhotias, satics t 
bed-covers and other printed cloth. 


2. Custom duty on the import of synthetic dyes and the 
Hocks imported by the printers may be remitted. 

3. Apprenticeship system should be introduced for the 
training of the workers, who after preliminary training in the pro¬ 
posed dyeing institute, may be employed as apprentices by the 
master dyers. At present even the most ordinary work is oeing 
done by the master hands and so the charges for printing are very 
high and the printers cannot compete with the Japanese or Indian 
printers. These apprentices will do work of a minor nature for the 
dyer, whose output will thus increase and the cost of production 
will be lowered. The establishment of an institute for dyeing and 
calico-printing at Samba, on the lines of one at Shahdara in the 
Punjab, is necessary. This will prove helpful to the weavers and 
the calico-printers alike. Failing this a dyeing and printing section 
may be attached to tlie proposed Government weaving institute. 


4. No cloth should go out of the State for printing pur¬ 
poses. In this connection it may be mentioned that a fairly large 
number of saries are annually exported from Kashmir to Bombay 
for being printed. 


5. By introducing frame-looms the cloth required by the 
printers can be manufactured locally. This should be done as 
soon as possible. This will not only ensure a regular supply of plain 
cloth to tlie printers, but it will also serve as a boon to the weavers, 
who are finding it very difficult to sell their cloth, which cannot 
serve the purpose of the calico-printers. 


6. The Government may establish a central sale depot for 
the marketing of the printed cloth for as long a time as the industry 
does not become well organized. — 




7. The Government should open, at some important places 
in the Punjab and British India, Kashmir Cottage In dustries 
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Emporium and. the finest products of the printers should be ex¬ 
hibited and sold there. In the Jammu and Kashmir State the 
products can be sold through agencies at all important places. 

8 All the calico-printers of the State should be brought 
and made to work together at Samba. The building should be 
supplied by the Government as also the recurring expenditure 
required to set up the establishment and this may be recovered from 
them after the expiry of at least two years in instalments ^ 

l of their profits. A detailed scheme for this purpose can be worked 

9. An experimental laboratory may be set up at Samba 
to manufacture dyes from the natural products ^ hehfthe 

printers^in getting the dyes cheaper but wouldprove profitable to 

the Government also, as the prices of synthe lc . y . , • 

very high and a market will be available for their *ak m But -li 

India. ., 

10. r Phe Government should appoint an expert .° S? 1 -. 

the printers in their work. A special officer may < be a ?? < ^^ e aed 
this purpose for a short time and his services can be dlljpejjg™ 

with, when the industry can stand, on its own egs. ^ 

If the calico-printing industry is revived at Saniba,it^mll not 

due to g the want of any variety in the cloth they produce. They 
will not have to go, for the disposal of their cloth, to t I 

as they now do, but find a ready market at home in ... 

printing industry. Thus the efforts of the Government w.U serve 

the double purpose—the revival of calico-printing mdust y 
provision of a market for the cloth produced by the weavers. 

In making any serious attempt to revive the cahcmprmting 
industry in the State, we should make a distinction , ,, 

two branches' of calico-printing namely the 

after more or less regular intervals. This type of w«k “" s^Ued 
better and cheaper by machinery than even by Ae most stouea 

printer. The latter calls for artistic skill on the part of the w 
on account of its complex designs and shades Such ^ 
difficult to produce with the help of machinery and in this; sp iere 
our printer can hold his own, provided he possesses the r q 
skill This type of work is done very extensively in the Um 
Provinces, particularly in the districts of Farrukhabad, J 

and Lucknow. It will not be out of place to mention in thi^ col J ne , 
tion the necessity of importing some skilled printers fio 
^Hnited Provinces, in order to give necessary instructions u>_ up 

ters. The tourists come to the State in large number ev ^ y 
and the artistic products of our printers will fini ! a marte •, 

1 at hand, for the sale of their goods. 










CHAPTER VI. 


The System of Marketing. 


Causes of the lack of markets ; the present system of marketing and its disadvan - 

tages ; remedies suggested ; subsidiary recommendations. 

Causes of thK Lack of Markets. —One of the main diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the development of our weaving indutry is the 
absence of any marketing organization in the State. The weavers, 
almost everv where in the State, are suffering for want ot a market 
for the sale of their goods. Lack of variety in face of the changed 
tastes and habits of the people, mutual rivalry, and the influx ot 
cheap mechanized goods, particularly from Japan, have reduced 
the demand for the products of our weaver to such an extent that 
there is no hope of his survival, unless a complete change is brought 
about in his ancestral occupation. 

The weaver requires not only an increase in Ins production, 
but also an increase in his profits. An increase in the volume of 
production unaccompanied by an increase in the rate of profit, 
would compel most of the weavers to leave this work. Increase 
in profits would not be possible under the present state of affairs, 
when the market for the disposal of cloth is defective. 

As regards the present method of marketing the cloth, it 
may be pointed out that most of the weavers are only wage-earners 
working up the handspun yarn of their neighbours. Even their earn¬ 
ings have decreased on account of the diminished demand for their 
services and the import of cheap mill-made cloth. The competition 
among them has become keen and their wages have fallen consider - 
ably. The cloth woven from the handspun yarn is generally dearer 
than the mill made cloth of the same design as is clear from an 
example given below. 

In order to weave 28 yards of khaddar from handspun yarn 
three seers of yarn is required. The cost of production will be as 
per details given below:— 


Rs. A. P. 


Price of 3£ seers of cotton at 0-8-0, per seer 
Wages for spinning at 0-5-0 per seer 
Sizing and reeling charges 
Wages to the weaver 


1 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 7 0 
10 0 


Total 


4 10 
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If we were to compare with this the price of 28 yards of 
Japanese or British Indian cheaper qualities, which are 
striped and less coarse than this, we shall find that the 
cloth is being sold in the market at about 0-2-6 per yard. Thus 
the price of 28 yards of imported cloth will be Rs. 4-b-U. 




has 



In 

for 



Add to this the other difficulties under which the weaver 
to work, for example, going to the houses of people in search ~ 
and then to return the finished goods to them at their places, 
this respect he stands at a disadvantage in striking a bargain 
his wages . Sometimes he has to accept one or two annas less t 

the customary wage. 

PRESENT SYSTEM— Only at very few places the weaver works 

on commercial basis and producesdcloth for the^ 
methods for marketing the output at the different places aie . 

The weaver buys one or two bundles of yarn from the baaar 
and prepares cloth at his pit-loom. He then rolls it into a ^and 
takes it from village to village and from house 

be^ble^o sill the cloth that very day, but this is always ^ 

Ik doth at whatever price he can get. Add to this 1 lie trouDie 
he has to undergo in going from one village or house to anot , 
lith l £ad on 8 hi S back 8 A very interesting example rf(to 
system of marketing was supplied by a weaver of Gura-Kera 1 

itTn 8 davs When he went to sell it in the market, he could not 
find any customer for two days. On the third day he deeded to 
seU it at whatever price w him and he sold it 

only two days that he^wasted in selling the cloth, we shall find «iat 

From this w“m.st deduct 0-2-0 on account of the cost of flour and 
oil, etc. Thus his earnings come to 0-4-0 per day or Rs. 7- 
month, if he could get work throughout the month. The > q 
of the cloth woven by him could easily be sold at 0- p y 
had there been a more efficient system of marketing 1 

What is still worse is, that the village people do not make PK»“P 
payments. Kamins, as the weavers are thought to be in thes 

credit in the hope of realizing its price in instalments or getting 
money converted into kind. 

The second method of marketing the cloth isthe 
le susi and hhaddar weavers of Samba, 
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Behari Balharand Akalgarh. These people produce cloth during the 
winter season. In summer they go to the hilly-areas to.sell their cloth. 
Sometimes, however, the beoparies or the traders from the hilly 
areas come to these places themselves and purchase the cloth 1 
the weavers through the Koihiwala or the commission agent, who 
charges his commission at the rate of one pice in the rupee or say 
at Re. 1-9-0 per cent. But such occasions are very rare, hor t e 
disposal of their cloth, they generally go to the rural areas ot 
Udhampur, Reasi, Bhadarwah, Kishtwar, Basahh, Kamnagar, 
Raiouri and even pass on to the rural areas of the Kashmir valley. 
There they try, in the first instance, to get some big trader, who 
may be able to purchase the cloth at wholesale rates from them. 
If they do? not find any, they have to sell it retail to the Gujjars, 
who are not always able to pay the price in cash and thus the weavers 
get most of their capital, locked up in the hands of those far on 
people. The cloth is, no doubt, sold at higher price, if it is sold on 
credit but the risk involved is still greater. On account of their 
relatively wpak bargaining position the weavers are not always 
able to charge reasonable prices from the customers. Examples 
have already been given to show the prices realized by them in 
different localities. 


The third system of marketing is that prevailing in Mirpur 
and the surrounding villages. The weavers buy their own yarn 
generally on credit and after weaving the cloth from it, they come 
to the bazar to sell it. There is only one commission agent at 
Mirpur for the sale of this cloth and is, therefore, the sole controller 
of prices. If the weavers do not agree to sell their cloth at that 
price, he does not purchase the cloth at all and the weaver, who is 
poor and cannot take back the cloth to his house, which may be at 
a distance of 1 to 8 miles from the town, goes from shop to shop 
in order to sell it elsewhere. The other shopkeepers know the fact 
that the cloth must have been refused by the Dalai and ;t they offer 
still lower prices, because they generally know the prices offered 
by the Dalai for a particular quality of cloth. 


r>!\> The weaver now does not want to go to the Dalai again and 

sells the cloth even at a lower price. It is on very rare occasions 

that he is able to sell the cloth at a price higher than that offered by 

the Dalai. This has resulted in the lowering of prices and a 

corresponding deterioration in the quality of the goods. The 

Khaddar of one yard width is selling at Mirpur at 0-2-0 to 0-2-6 
per yard. 

Whereas the weavers, who take handspun yarn from the 
houses of the people, .are getting their wages at 0-0-6 per yard, for 
Khaddar of 12* to 15* width, these people can only earn 4^ pies 
per yard from Khaddar of 27* width. 


From whatever point it may be considered it is evident that 






* 


the present system of marketing the clothby the weaver in the Jammu 
province is very defective. The weaver cannot realize a better price 
for his cloth and the evident result is that the standard of living 
of the weaver is com nig down. Comp 'lied, sometimes, to accept 
prices lower than even the cost of production, the weaver cannot 
pay off the price of the yarn, which he generally purchases on credit. 
XIie Sahukar begins to charge interest on the principal which goes on 
increasing and the weaver has to sell his house and, sometimes, 
even his loom to get out of the clutches of the moneylender. The 
fol lowing are some of the ] >oi \ i s that make the present system of 
marketing defective and thus render the poor weaver helpless. 


1. Whatever little difference there may be, the central 
poi it in all the three methods of marketing prevailing in the 
Jammu province is that the weaver has to go out in search of a 
customer. This makes his bargaining position very weak and it is 
made still weaker, when the customer knows of his weak financial 
condition. The weaver has to accept whatever price is offered to 
liim or, not to sell his cloth—the alternative which he cannot follow, 
[f he (does so he has to starve and bear the transport charges in 

addition. 


2. Much time is lost in finding out the customers. 


3. The prices are entirely controlled by the agent. The 
weaver may either accept the prices offered by him or go on 

inc for other customers, which involves lo5£pffKD£ 
of losing the price offered by the agent, who may not offer the same 
price if the weaver refuses his price once a nd comes to him agai 
after a thorough search o:i some other customer. 


4. In cases where the weaver > tl|the hilly areas for the 
disposal of their cloth, they have to incur an additional expenditure 
by way of freight charges, which are high in these areas on 
account of the lack of facilities for transport. The beopanes of 
these places are in the know of these things and may compel tne 
weaver to accept lower prices. Even if the weaver does bo. y ie 
and sells at retail prices to the Ovjjars and the Zammdars there is 
again risk, because most of the Zamindars cannot pay the prices 
in cash on. account of their poverty and to sell the cloth to. them 
on credit is a very risky job. The weaver may not be able to 
realize the money soon and thus his capital may be locked up in 
these far off places. Considerable loss of time and money is 
involved in going from one customer to another. This fact coimpels 
the weaver to accept a lower price. 

5. The weaver must sell the cloth for whatever price he 
t in order to enable him to buy more yarn from the sale 
s of cloth, for further production. He cannot restart his 
Dess and until he has sold the cloth, because he has no 

ith him. 
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6. If the yarn already used is purchased on credit, he will 
have to pay interest on the money at the rate of 2 pice in the rupee, 
if he does not pay back the amount within a month. This compels 
him to rush through the sale and accept a low price. 


The following schemes are suggested in order to remedy the 
present state of affairs :— 


Remedies Suggested. —The weaver should be reduced to 
the status of a wage-earner, because he has no money to finance 
the industry himself. The industry should either be financed by 
the Government or by a commercial syndicate either of whom 
should control the industry from the production or distribution of 
yarn to the sale of the finished product. If the Government is to 
finance the industry, it should do so in the following manner : 


(a) Depots for the purchase of yarn and sale of clot' 

should be set up at Mirpur, Katliua, Samba and 
Jammu with a central organization at Jammu. 



The Government should appoint a 
for the training of the weavers in r 
of production. 


textile expert 
odern methods 


(c) The textile expert should be assisted by one weaver, 

one dyer and one designer in every tehsil. 


(d) Supervising weaver, from amongst the weavers, should 

be appointed for every 20 looms on payment of 
0-8-0 per day. 



The cloth dealers should then be summoned by the 
Department of Industries and asked to get the cloth 
of their choice prepared in the State through the 
textile expert, who may also be vested with the 
powers of a marketing officer for the weaving indus¬ 
try. The cloth dealers should then be asked to 
supply the j’arn to the weavers through the depots 
already mentioned. The wages of the weavers may 
be settled with the textile expert. 


(/) If, however, the cloth dealers are not able to show the 

designs that they may require, the textile expert 
should himself study new designs, with the help of 
his staff at the central depot, Jammu, and samples 
of the same should be got prepared for the choice 
of the cloth dealers. 


(g) If, possible, the designing and the sizing charges 

should be fixed separately. 





( 



) 


(h) 


(i) 


If the weavers feel some difficulty in preparing the 
design they should report it to the supervising 
weaver, who shall come to their help or report- it 
to the textile expert, who will render the necessary 

assistance. 

Frame-looms with single and double shuttles should 
be introduced amongst the weavers by the staff ot 

the textile expert. 

The looms should be got prepared by ^he,4epart: 
■ of the textile expert and distributed amongst the 

weavers. The price of the loom should be ieahzed 
from the weavers in instalments. 

2 The second alternative is the formation of an Industrial 
Po operative Association with i s head office at Jammu and 
branchesa" important places. It ^pffid omtpol themd^&om 
the nurchase of raw cotton upto the sale of the rmshed premier. 
The Association should function in the following manner . 


(j) 


(a) 


( 6 ) 


(c) 


(d) 



(e) 


It should take the form of a limited joini, stockcom- 
oany and raise the required capital fromi jto 
the State. The share capital may be div.d d mto 
small shares, as the Zamindars, who will be t 
members of a primary society affiliated toth P 
posed Association, may be able to buy. The value 

mum and the minimum number of shares, which 

a man may hold shoi 1 M also bo by - || 

ment. 

After it has been done, it should elect-its Board of 
• Directors, as also a managing Director. 

If sufficient quantities of cotton be available m^© 

plant of its own. It can also import raw_ cotton 
from the canal colonies in the Punjab. 

suit at ion with the textile expert, it should produc 

as many varieties of yarn as are likely 
quired by the weavers. 

The yarn should then be distributed by the Asso¬ 
ciation amongst the weavers through the depar - 
ment of the textile expert or the primary society. 

Unless the Association appoints its own technician, 
the designs to be produced will be determined oy 
the textile expert appointed by n e (.lovornuu m. 
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(/) The looms of the improved type, e.g., frame-looms, 

dobbies and jackards should be supplied to the 
weavers by the Association on hire-purchase 

system. 

( g) The proposed Association should itself arrange for 

the marketing of cloth under the assistance and the 
guidance of the text i le expert and the Department 
of industries and Commerce. 

(A) It should also advise weavers with regard to the pro¬ 
duction of improved and easily marketable patterns 
and designs. 

d) It should also undertake finishing processses and 

dyeing and printing in connection with the hand- 
loom industry. 

lj\ It should also accept, on consignment account against 

partial payment, products from weavers. 

3. The third alternative will be to open weaving sheds at 
important places, e.g., Jammu, Samba, Kathua, andMirpur. Improved 
looms and other appliances should be kept in those sheds for the 
use ol Ihe weavers. The Government shall have to incur all this 
expense. A t < xtlie expert, ^designer, dyer, etc., may be appointed 
by the Government. The Department of Industries, through the 
textile expert, should purchase the necessary raw material and 
arrange for the sale of goods. The weavers, who would work in these 
siieels, sliould be paid wages in proportion to the amount of work 
done by them. 'I lie scale of wages for each type o: cloth may be 
fixed in advance. 'Phis will secure continuous work for the weavers 
and will also raise their earnings. The scheme has an advantage 
over the previous schemes in this respect that the weaver will be free 
from any financial responsibility and the Government will not have 
to risk its funds in providing appliances to him on the hire-pur- 
( liase system. The great disadvantage associated with this scheme 
is that the weavers will be reduced from the position of master 
workmen to that of wage earners. But this arrangement is not 
ret i mi mended to be a permanent one. As soon as the im ^ < s of 
the weavers improve and they are fit to start work in an independent 
manner, they can go to their villages and start independent estab¬ 
lish uients of their own with some financial assistance from the Gov¬ 
ernment. They will continue to enjoy the sympathy and the 
support of the Government and the textile expert will be ready to 
give them sue! advice and help as they may stand in need < if. 

The first of these schemes has been introduced in the Punjab 
and the results obtained so far, are very encouraging. A central 
depot at Amritsar controls the marketing organization under this 
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anheme It works out designs and distributes them locally and to 

‘ a , s through the Branch Depots. It also serves as a cleanng 

house of industrial intelligence for the benefit of the industry 

Ind of finished gooV Buying agents have been appointed, who 
snnoW the raw-material and ate bound to pay the wages fined by 
the ^marketing officer. Under this scheme weavers have secured 

the sale and a marketable 5 commodity, improved 

designs in printing ha J® ^ e p weavers used to get work for 

that in certain parts of the Pu ^ b , this sc heme they are able 

125 to 150 days in the y e ^ during the year and their earnings 
to secure work for over 300 days du g J so ld t hig h er 

irys a — a .«<. b- a. 

stamp of the marketing officer. 


l Subsidiary Recommendations.— Such weavers as 
desire to maintain their individuality a ^ ow ^ d U to do so! The 

department ^ fo^fany tSnffial assistance that they 

may require from time to tunethem in 
the marketing of their product, if they so <h sire. 


2. The Government ^^^rod-mi^fthe £££*£ 
b?exWMtedaTong with those of other cottage workers. 


II 1 3 Dyes and any other articles that may be required by the 

weavers should be “P^^^^theweavOTS according to 
SS?4SSJSI "d" would enable them to 

reap tilt?advantages of buying in large quantity . 


4. The weaving peripatetic party m .he uu,, >m> 
should be amalgamated into the department of the prop 

textile expert. 



5 The AU India Spinners’ Association with its bra "' h ^ 
mn can also be entrusted with the work proposed for the 

„ciation. 


[ 6 . A permanent board to he known as the ‘‘ 
kvelfare Board ” be established in the State. Th 
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of the Board should consist of officials, preferably thow^o^avea 

or two business magnates. The proposed Board should consist ol 

not less than 5 and not more than 7 members including the ^ ie “ d ® * 
All the members of the board shall be honorary, but they wil 
be entitled to such expenses as they may reasonably incur in 

attending the meetings of the Board. 


All matters affecting the welfare of the cottage industries 
shall be referred to this Board and all applications for help under the 
State Aid to Industries Act, will be examined by this Board 
before they are submitted to the Government. This Board will 
also be in a position to give necessary advice to the Government in 
the matter of the promotion of cottage industries in the State. . 


7. The private enterprise for the installation ol power looms 
in Jammu may be encouraged, and, if necessary, subsidized. It 
will provide an opening for young men possessed of the necessary 
education and energy. Such a scheme can be made practicable 
on a limited partnership basis. The details of this scheme have 
been given on page 46 of this Report . 

8. The establishment of depots at various centres for the 
purchase of yarn and the sale of finished product, on co-operative 
basis, can also help the weavers in the reduction of cost of produc¬ 
tion and realization of better prices for their cloth. 




CHAPTER VII. 
Tariff. 


The Tariff policy of the Government ; changes suggested ; cone 



ion. 


The Tariff Policy of the Government. Attempts aie 
already being ma de by His Highness’ Government to make their 
tariff policy as favourable to the cottage industries of the State as 
possible. Duties have been imposed on the import of mill made 
cloth into the State. The customs duty on the import of yarn has 
been reduced to 3%. The following are the duties that are, at pre¬ 
sent, levied on the import of cotton and silk yam an co on an 

silk piece-goods : 


1. Indian cotton piece-goods 

2. Silk raw 


10'% ad-valorem. 

25% plus 0-14-0 per lb. 


3. 


4. 

5. 


Cotton yam 

(a) Indian 

(b) British 

(c) jlpEoreign 

S ilk waste and noils 


3% 

5% 

61 % 

25%. 


(a) 

(b) 


6 . 


* 

Fabrics not otherwise specified 
containing more than 90% of 
artificial silk. 

of British or Indian manufac- 30% or 21 as. per sq. y 
ture> whichever is higher. 

not of British or Indian Manu- 50% or 0-5-0 sq. yd- 

£ ure whichever is higher. 

Cotton fabrics not otherwise 
specified containing more than 
90% of cotton. 


(a) grey piece-goods (excluding 

bordered grey chadclars, dhoti€.s, 
saris and scarves). 


(i) of British manufacture 


.(it) not 


99 


99 


121 % 

50 % or 51 as. per fi>. 
whichever is higiier. 


(V cotton piece-goods not otherwise' 

specified. 

of British manufacture 121%. 


(i) 

(it) not 


>9 


99 


50%. 



A cursory glance at the above figures will show that in 
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£ 

imposing duties, due regard has teen paid to articles of necessity or 

of universal consumption and articles of luxury. The 0,overn 
ment has, no doubt, levied a duty of 10% ad-valorem on the import 
of Indian cotton piece-goods but when we take into aecount the 
customs duty imposed on the import of yarn, viz., 3 /o-theeffective 
rate of duty is reduced to ?%. At this low rate of duty the hand- 
loom weaving industry in the State cannot compete with e p 
ducts of the power-looms. To make the protection effective, it 
will, therefore, be necessary to abolish the duty on the import ot 
yarn, failing which the customs duty on the import of Indian cotton 
piece-goods be raised to 12|% ad-valorem. If this is done, at a little 
sacrifice on the part of the consumers, the hand-loom weaving 
industry will get the necessary protection. If we add to this the 
cost of transport from India to the State, the State producer 
will have a clear advantage on the out-sider. Thus the 
development of this industry in the State, can be encourage 
to a very great extent. When this industry reaches that 
stage of development, which the Bril i n Indian industry has 
reached at present, the duty may gradually be reduced. The addi¬ 
tional sacrifice, which the consumers have been asked to bear, will be 
more than compensate them, by the development of this industry 
in the State. The consumption of cloth in the State whi< h is worth 
about Rs. 60 lacs fully justifies this sacrifice on the part of the con¬ 
sumers. 


Conclusion.—T he extent and importance of this industry 
are generally not appreciated. As has already been point'd out, 
this industry provides employment to 6660 whole-time workers and 
another 3128 persons follow this industry as subsidiary occupation. 
If we take each family, on the average, to consist of five 
persons this industry supports about 50,000 persons even in its 
present condition of decadence. But the weaver suffers from 
partial unemployment and a fall in his income. The revival oi this 
industry in British India and Indian States is necessary in view of 
its great importance in our economic life. The Government oi 
India have, in recent years, evinced keen interest in the promotion 
of this industry. The sixth Inter-Provincial Industries Conference 
held in July 1934 discussed various measures for the encouragement 
of this industry. The Government of India announced at that 
time its intention to spend Rs. 5 lacs on the development of this 
industry. The activities of the National Planning Committee are 
also likely to help in the revival of this industry. The problems in 
our State are similar to those in British India. They include the 
training of weavers in improved methods of production, the intro¬ 
duction of improved appliances, the establishment of sale depots 
and co-operative societies, and the marketing of the goods pro¬ 
duced by our weavers. The interest, now being taken in the 
revival of cottage industries in the State, is calculated to speed up 
the pace of progress of all the cottage industries, as have reasonable 
chances of success, including the hand-loom weaving industry. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Hand-loom Weaving of Wool. 

p r , liminarv • number of looms ; the raw-material and its supply ; suggestions for 
its improvement; varieties of cloth produced / wages for its weaving; cost of 
production ; earnings ; the system of-marketing ; suggestions for its 
• improvement; the workmen and their problems ; conclusion. 

Preliminary.— Wool weaving is done in the hilly and the 
cooler regions of the Jammu province, more particularly m the 

Kathua district. The main occupation of the people at the 

places is agriculture, but the climate of the ilaqa being coli, p^ - 

their requirements of woollen do*. a S 

the larger is the number of looms that it has Weavuig is not 
considered as low an occupation as it is thought to . P 

They generally weave paltus and paltis for their shirts, coats 
and pajamas g Some of them can also weave good blanke ts^ Th y 
work on their looms in their spare hours. The agricultural pi ocess 

at these places require very hard labour and a «jP_ . • 

One can see these people keeping watch over their fi 1 g 

the day and night. Even a moment s negligence on t ^n part may 

therefore, very seldom that they get time to weave for the maiket. 
They weave for themselves and may weave on wages, i t y 8 he 

works a6 his loom surrounded by the other members of his family. 

The people are ignorant and backward. They are g ei r l e *'- 

totive survey of such *n%a requires sufficient time and involves 
considerable labour and inconvenience. 

Number of Looms. —The total 
localities that were visited is 722. 
various tehsils as follows : 


number of looms in the 
These were found in th© 





Name of the telisil. 


Bhadarwah 

Ramban 

Ramnagar 

Kishtwar 



No. of villages 
surveyed. 

52 

13 

7 

23 


No. of tehsil 


2|74 

78 

227 

143 



Total 


95 


722 
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A detailed statement showing the number of looms in various 
places is given in Appendix H. 

The looms found in these places are all pit -looms. Most 
them are working part-time. Those who have not got any 

industreserves useful subsidiary occupation to the agricul- 

turist during liis spare time. 

The average out-turn of a person is about 2 yards per day. 
The onlv class of people whose main occupation is weaving and n • 
Lricuhure ^Is thatVKashmiris, but they have also got then- small 

Ss of land to tiU and look after. The average outturn of a 

Kashmiri is 3 to 4 blankets per month. They produce for sale and 

also weave cloth for people on piece wage , ,, 

wages are a little higher than those charged by the Gaddis and the 

Meghas, therefore, they get very little of this business. 

Raw Material. —There are 921,495 goats and sheep in the 
Jammu province, of which the largest number are found in the 
Bhadarwah, Bhimber, Kishtwar, Basohli, Ramban and Ramnagar 
tehsils as per statement given below:— 


Jam mu .. 
R. S. Para 

Samba 

Akhnoor 

Udhampur 

Ramnagar 

Rhadarwah 

Jasmergarh 

Kisl it war 

Ramban .. 

Mirpur .. 

Kotli 

Bhimber .. 
Rajauree.. 
Reasi 

Kathua .. 
Basohli .. 


39535 

7814 

35948 

38025 

56019 

68032 

100857 

16870 

60400 

82264 

74157 

63984 

85787 

60283 

77514 

17638 

36368 


The best variety of wool, grown in the Jammu province, is 
probably that of Bhadarwah and Kishtwar. The material is first 
freed from flirt by beating it with a stick. It is then washed and is 
allowed to dry up. Finally it is pressed, spun and dyed before the 
process of weaving begins. Very few people know the proper use 
of .dyes. The dyes are supplied by xhe village shopkeeper at very 

Not®.—S eparate figures regarding the number of Sheep were not avilable. 
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high rates. The dyed wool has not got uniform shade. Sh. Mohd. 
Maqbul of Sri Amarsingh Technical Institute, Srinagar, conducted 
an experiment on the dyeing of differ* > t v arieties of wool in Sambat 

1990. His report reads :— 

“ It has been found that the various samples of wool contain 
different amounts of “ wool grease ” when, if 1 ; ''nwih 

renders the wool liable to absorb the dye ;>r< j ]•<>1 donate to die 
amount of the removed “ wool grease ”, and if the various samples 
are dyed in the same bath, the shades are different and uneven. If, 
however, the scouring is complete, i.e., sufficient quantity of Soap 
and soda is added to the scouring bath to remove all the “ wool 
grease”, there is no danger of the shades being uneven and different. 
The samples of various wools were scoured with sunlight soap^5 / 0 
soda ash and 3% at 45 degrees C. for half an hour. After completing 
the process, some samples were given a second soap bath wit 5 / 0 
soap for 20 minutes at 45 degrees 0. The samples thusTtreate^JgSM 

•m « m A 

perfectly free from wool grease. 

As regards the supp ly of wool, the weaver 
who works on piece-wage system, gets the wool quite c eanse , 
cut, combed and spun by the village people. Practically aU the 
people in these localities have got their own sheep and goajasjOTB 
serve them in a two-fold manner. In the first place they supply them 
manure for the field and secondly they serve them a-> a source o 
wool and hair for preparing ropes. I 11 village Katwalta and Uiakla 

Birfani of tehsil Ramnagar alone there were as many as U6X6 

sheep distributed as follows :— 

1. • Village Katwalta 1439 shee P 

2. ChaJcla Barfani (including Lahti, Chhappar, 

Basantgarh and Pattangarh) 17^ 44 ,, _ 

Total 19383 sheep. 

The hair of the sheep are cut thrice a year and the average 
production from one sheep is one seer of wool per annum. 10 m 
this we can form a rough idea of the total production of wool in this 
area during the year, which comes to 19383 seers or 484 md. Similar 
is the case in Bhadarwah. There, too, the people produce wool from 
their own sheep and make woollen cloth for themsel . Those who 
have any surplus, sell it to those, who may stand in need of it. The 
price at which wool is being sold in tehsil Ramnagar is 4 Kachcha 
seers or 1 T % seers for a rupee. In Bhadarwah tehsil also 
the price is round about this level. At the time of the payment 
of land revenue the price falls to 2 seers for a rupee. The 

« 1 price of wool is however Rs. 25 to 26 a md. 

|h the places. But as more than 50% of the people have 
w own looms, and as everybody requires woollen cloth, for 

his family, its sale to outsidei’s is limited, lbc 
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Kashmiris have often to go to the Mors (Uie nat ural gra ™g 

Sounds on the tops of the hills) to buy raw wool. The quality ot 

the wool available in these areas is quite as good as that_ 

irlhmir wool and if proper steps are taken to organize the wool 
trade in this area, the people of this ilaqa will be greatly benefitted. 

The raw wool is combed at the rate of 0-2-6 per seer and the 
spinning charges are 0-10-0 per seer. Keeping .all these things m view 

thp nrice of woollen yarn comes to Re. l-,6-6 to R~. 1-8-0 P 
But P as the wool is spun by the women in their houses spinning 

charges are seldom paid. 

Suggestions foe the Improvement of EAW-M«rRirE- 
In order to improve the quality of the raw-material it isnece y, 
in the first place, to improve the local breed of sheep. Th 
nary Department can do a lot in this direction by selecting good 
rams. The quality of the wool will also improve by finding a rem y 
for the pests which spoil the texture of raw-wool. 

Secondly, proper gradation of wool is also necessary. Female 
spinners distinguish between different grades of wool accordmg to 

the length of the fibre. 

Thirdly, wool should be thoroughly cleansed of all dirt. 

Lastly, the local wool if properly treated will yield results 
in no way inferior to those obtained from Australian wool, lhe 
‘wool grease’should be thoroughly removed. II grease is not it- 
/;i ) v6(l )efore dyGinii,. * Ug results £iru bound to be \niS8#tisfttci}®ipy» 

Varieties of Cloth Produced. —In the absence of any 
technical education the weavers of these places do rough sort of 
work. They generally weave lois, pattus and pattis , which they 
require for their own use, and, if they have any surplus, they give it 
to the sahukar, as a part payment of their debt. A lew Kashmiris 
or the advanced weavers weave blankets also but their number is 
small. The following are the different varieties of cloth, that they 

weave :— 


Blanket 

Lois 

Patti 


6 yards by 1| y ar ds. 


9 9 


9 9 


Wages, as has previously been stated, are paid on piece-wage 
system in the case of patti weavers but it is fixed in the case of 
blankets and lois. The following statement shows the wages 
paid at different places :— 

Doda .. Lois at Re. 1 per Loi. 

Mathola .. Re. 1-8-0 per blanket, and 0-0-9 per yd. oi 

. Patti. 

Gatha Blanket Re. 1-8-0, Patti at 0-1-0 per yard and 

Loi Re. 1. 

Duddn and B lanket Re. 1-4-0 Patti 0-0-9 to 0-1-0 per yd. 

Basantgarh. 
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Katawalta .. Patti at 0-0-9 per yard. 

Padar .. Patti 9x \ yd. at 0-8-0 per patti, and Blanket 

designed at Re. 1. 

Kishtwar .. Dobari blanket at Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. Wages 

differ with the quality of the work. 

In Bhadarwah town the wages in some cases are as high as 
Rs. 3 per blanket. 


As woollen cloth is a prime necessity with these Ipppiib 
everybody tries to have a loom of his own rather thatl 
another man. As soon as a family becomes bigger in size the neces¬ 
sity of having a loom of its own becomes inevitable. v\ ith the 
increase in the number of looms and the reduction of demand for 
woollen cloth the wages have now considerably gone down, lhe 
following causes are responsible for a fall in the demand lor this 

cloth.!_ 

!. Change in fashions, tastes and habits. A few year back 
aJ3 the people in the hilly areas used patti for their shirts, caps an 
trousers. But its use at present is confined to the old or the very 
poor. The younger generation and the well-to-do get their clothes 
made of cotton fabrics. They use only one coat or. a waistcoat 

made of patti. 

2. The import of cheap foreign woollen piece-goods has 

thrown our coarser pattis into the back ground. ven _ 
weave these pattis do not like to have their clo es ma > 

especially on festive occasions. 

3. The imported cloth is more soft than the patti, and in 

some cases it is even cheaper. - .■ 

Cost op Production, Profits and Earning is.-It is difficult 

to calculate with any accuracy the cost of pro. uc i°u, . 

it is very seldom that the weaver buys the wool and produces for the 
market. Then the combing, spinning and the twisting of wool 
also done by himself assisted by the labour of women; and 
children. By taking the average price of wooland the tra ditiona 
wages for the other processes the following table will give an idea 
of the cost of production of a blanket x 1 f'ls a! f-'uddu. 


Wool 4 seers at 0-10-0 a seer 
Ginning charges 
Spinning 


Rs. 

2 


A. 

8 


* * 



99 


9 9 


9 9 


99 


99 


• * 


* « 


• * 


• • 


♦ • 


# • 


• # 


• • 


• • 


0 10 
2 8 
1 14 
0 10 
1 4 
0 2 


p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


• • 



Total 


10 0 o 
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The maximum price that a weaver can rranze " ' ' 

of this blanket is Es. 10 and thus he can save otdv hM wag®*. Bu > 
if all the functions are to be done by him he can hard _y 
one blanket in the course of one month. Thus exclu g P 
of wool and dyes, net monthly earnings of a weaver come o E.. 7 
n m This he can earn, if he keeps himself and his family busy 
throughout the month. . This is impracticable because the family 
members have to attend to other domestic duties as well. More- 
over, visitations of various diseases reduce his vitality and < ■ use a 
loss in the number of working days in a month If he were to get 
some of the work done by some other people on payment ot 
wages, he cannot produce more than 3 blankets in a month. In 
this case, too, his earnings cannot exceed Rs. 5 p.m. 

The Gaddis go on spinning and twisting the wool throughout 
the summer season and weave it during - he winter, when the cold 
outside makes it difficult for them to do any other out-door work. 
They seldom sell the cloth, that they produce. The annual earnings 
can be calculated by the total qauntity of cloth produced throughout 
the vear and the wages that they would have got had they woven 
so much cloth for the market. Their annual out-turn varies from 
individual to individual in proportion to the size of the family an 
it is quite impossible to make even an intelligent guess regarding the 

average out-turn per head. 


Marketing. —As has already been pointed out n ■ t < ■ f die 
people do not manufacture cloth for the market. If they do so, 
they sell it to the sahuhar or the village shopkeeper in settle¬ 
ment of their dues. The marketing of woollen cloth is, therefore, 
exclusively done by the Kashmiris and some well-to-do people of 
these areas. The price that they generally get for a blanket varies 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, according to the quality and the size of the 
blanket. They sell the cloth either directly by striking a bargain 
with a customer or through the village shopkeeper. Sometimes 
the Kashmiris themselves go to the nearest plains or towns to sell 
their blankets and lots. The means of communication and transport 
are difficult and expensive, therefore, they seldom ind outside 
customers at their houses. Under these conditions t hev are forced 
to sell their goods to the local dealer, who sends these goods to the 
plains for sale. The cost of transport, which is a heavy item makes 
these goods beyond the reach of the poorer classes of people from 
whom the demand for these coarser cloth usually arises. In order 
to make up for the high cost of transport, the trader tries io pay 
as low a price as possible to the weaver. The profits ihat ought to 
have gone to the weaver are pocketed by the shopkeeper and he 
wins the obligations of the weaver in addition, lliere are two or 
three main disabilities of the weaver :— 


1. The weaver is poor and has nothing to fall back upon. 
He has either to sell his blanket at what the village shopkeeper offers 
him or to suffer starvation. 





2. The area is hilly and generally unfrequented ; therefore, 
there is always a dearth of customers. 

3 As he is ignorant and backward, he is not in the know of 
the prices prevailing even in the nearest town, nor is it convenient 
for him to go out in order to sell his small produce, because it m- 
v yes wasti of time and money in going from one place to another. 

It is evident from what has been said that the present system 

nf marketing is thoroughly unsatisfactory and requires a complete 

overhauling 0 As the people are ignorant, backward and conser- 
vltive there is no possibility of the formation of a co-operative 

the purchase and^ale of their cloth can prove helpful to the weavers, 
but : if'fore this is done it is necessary that the volume of production 
should be increased and the product should be standardized. It 

requires efficient handling, proper gradingi 

dyeing. The following few suggestions may be found 

this connection :— 


c’ttpptctton^ _1 Wool markets should be organized at 

SSfiJS fS^Dudduanl B^dt^re^nea^ 

from Sam] ft* fixcd f or different grades 

summer season Bfc™ ^chased from the zamindars and the 

Gaddis and stored in depots. The Government su m 

nr through some other agency, arrange for the spm » 
beclTe lt present the spinning charges are very lugh^ Theffiffi- 

^dTsltagTnSrnoted 'to completion would 

2? The transport of raw material and the finished product would 
be greatly facilitated. The cold and healthy climate of these places 
will increase their popularity as health resorts. he nui 'm ' 
visitors will increase and this will indirectly help the industry. 

2 Raw wool from these places can be brought to 

and spun on machinery. It may then be distributed amongst the 
cottage weavers throughout the Jammu province Power can ate 
be generated from the Tawi from near its source at SewajDhar and 
it can help in the setting up of a spinning f actory at Duddu. 

3 The weaving peripatetic party has not so far visited 
Duddu and Basantgarh. Even in the Bhadarwah telisil tne 
has not been able to achieve much. It is, therefore, necessa y 
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that the weaving peripatetic parties, along with designers should 
be deputed to these places to train the people m the artjOfiOlpW 
weaving. At present the average out-turn per day of the weaver 
is very low and if the new fly-shuttle sleys or frame-looms are in¬ 
troduced the out-turn would greatly increase. The additonal cost 
of the new shuttle would not be much anrI the people would gia y 
purchase the new shuttle or would get them locally made. 


4. The All India Spinners’ Association (Kashmir Branch) 
should be asked to extend its activities to these areas also, for they 
serve as important wool-growing centres. 


5. In the Punjab a marketing organization was set up in 
1937-38 to help the small and cottage producers of woollen goods in 
the matter of design, finish and marketing. A finishing and design¬ 
ing depot has been established at Pan)pcc—an impoitant centre 
for the production of woollen fabrics in the Punjab. At the sai 
time machinery has been ordered for setting up a similar finishing 
plant at Kulu, which is well known for the production of blankets and 
tweeds from finer quality wools, which, after finish, compare qnito 
favourably with similar goods produced by mills. The advisability 
of setting up a similar organization in the State may be enquired 
into by a committee of experts. 


The Workmen. —The total number of workmen in the locali¬ 
ties surveyed is 734. They have got 4741 non-working dependents 
and thus the total number of people dependent upon this industry 
is 5475. As has already been pointed out, tney all carry on this in¬ 
dustry as a spare time occupation, agriculture being their main 
source of living. 


Generally they work on (heir looms during the winter season, 
when the extreme cold outside makes it quite impossible for them 
to work on the land. Few people iout of them work for the market. 
The workers being illiterate, backward and conservative, there is no 
organization amongst them. 

The more ignorant and backward the people the more do they 
spend on marriages and ceremonies. This accounts for their in¬ 
debtedness. The people of this area are groaning under extreme 
poverty. The yield from land is very low and fhey have to depend 
on the local sdhulcar for the supply of their monetary needs. The 
total amount of indebtedness amongst the workers in the places that 
were surveyed is Rs. 779,231. The total number of people dependent 

upon this industry being 5967, indebtedness per capita comes to 
Rs. 24. 

The following are some of the causes :— 


1- Bpw Income Per Capita. T e main occupation of these 
people is agricu Iture. Land is not very fertile and its cultivation in 
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these places is very difficult. Most of their crops are destroyed by 
wild animals. The yield from land is, therefore, very low. 

2. Exorbitant rates of' interest charged by the money¬ 
lender. 

% 

3. Lavish expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies, 
which they cannot avoid under the existing social customs. 

Compulsory primary education, adult education, social re¬ 
form provision of free dispensaries and the organization of su isidiaiy 

Industries oa« have a beneficial effect in lessening the burden of 
indebtedness. 

Conclusion. —There is a great scope for the developmmit 
of this industry in the State as is clear from the following figures, 
relating to the import of woollen yarn and woollen piece-goods m o 
the Jammu province during the last five years. 

Import op Woollen Yarn. 


Year. 

1991-92 

* * 

Quantity 

maunds. 

1884 

Value 

Rs. 

1,21,611 

1992-93 

* * 

1613 

1,27,440 

1993-94 

* • 

830 

1,28,752 

1994-95 

* » 

1335 

1,91,752 

1995-96 

m - * 

1169 

1,37,887 



Import op 

Woollen 

Piece-goods. 

Year 

1991-92 

Quantity 

maunds. 

162 

Value 

Rs. 

21,045 

Quantity 

maunds. 

1885 

Value 

Rs. 

3,29,193 

1992-93 

266 

30,408 

2267 

3,26,019 

i 993-94 

.. 1177 

35,402 

1829 

2,72,011 

1994-95 

221 

25,638 

2441 

3,37,262 

1995-96 

202 

26,563 

2011 

2,72,726 



The total import of wool and woollen goods under in 
994-05 was valued at Rs. 10,37,710. If we add to this the impoi t 
ot received under bond the total value will be about Rs. 12 lacs. 
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From this it is clear that the imports are fairly large and there is a 
reasonable scope for the development of this industry in the Stale. 
The Kashmir Province, however, will have an advantage over the 
Jammu province in the development of this industry. lie existing 
revenue duty of 25 % on the import of woollen piece-goods is fail ly 
high to serve as a protective duty for the indigenous industry. We 
have sufficient quantity of raw materials. WTiat is required is the 
organization of the cottage workers and the provision of an efficie nt 
sales organisation. If this is clone there is every hope that our woollen 
industry will prosper side by side with the cotton industry. A 
day might come when we shall be able not only to clothe ourselves 
from the native fabrics but also spare our woollen goods for export 
to the Punjab and other parts of India at favourable rates. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement showing the number of workers and their non-working dependents. 




No. Name of Locality. 


No. of actual No. of dependents Total No. of people 

workers. non— work 1 ng. dependent upon this 

industry. 



1 Jammu city 

51 

171 

222 

2 Keran (Jammu) 

12 

32 

44 

3 Gurah 

8 

36 

44 

4 Barnai 

2 

11 

13 

5 Akhnoor proper 

4 

17 

21 

6 Kalagam (Jammu) 

13 

72 

85 

7 Dumana »♦ 

10 

45 

55 

8 Khaink Sole 

2+6 subsidiary 
workers. 

63 

75 + 6 subsidiary 
workers. 

9 Gharota •* 

19 

70 

89 

|j|| Khaink •• 

8 

32 

40 

11 Phatoli •» 

5 

22 

27 

12 Amb n 

4 

13 

• 

- 17 

13 Pandorian *• 

2 

11 

13 

14 Dhako Chak „ 

2 

5 

7 

! 5 Kalyan Pur ,, 

2 

7 

9 

16 Bachyal 

1 

4 

5 

1 7 Sui and Pakhian 

4 

16 

20 

18 Centra i Jail, fammu 

30 

• • 

30 

19 R. S. Pura •* 

5 

16 

21 

20 Samba with mandis 

* 

170 

689 

859 

21 Dagore (Jammu) .. 

57 

249 

306 

22 Ghar (Kathua) 

ft 

5 

29 

34 

23 Fattu Chak „ 

14 

67 

81 
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APPENDIX C— continued. 


No. Name of Locality. 

• 

No. o actual 
workers. 

No. of dependents 
non working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

24 Chhanni Arorian 

79 

357 

436 

25 Behari (Kathua) 

61 

239 

300 

26 Basian and Danoe , t .. 

55 

308 

363 

27 Balahar „ 

33 

183 

216 

28 kathua 

59 

261 

320 

29 Kagowal (Kaihua N / 

29 

143 

172 

30 Sanoora •• 

3 

13 

16 

31 Raj pura «, 

1 

9 

10 

32 Basohli *» 

9 

39 

48 

lillReasi 

4 

15 

19 

34 Katra (Reasi) 

5 

30 

35 

35 Kun 

3 

* 19 

22 

36 Nelloi Mohalla (Mirpur) 

18 

58 

76 

pfgMohalla Addi 

7 

18 

25 

38 Hyderabad „ 

14 

53 

67 

39 Barbanni „ 

63 

253 

316 

40 Ara 

* *4 14 || * * 

19 

66 

OO 

VJ1 

41 Chak Ghaian 

27 

97 

124 

Tangar 

5 

18 

23 

43 Gidal 

4 

23 

27 

44 Akal Gnarh „ 

30 

87 

117 

45 Janganun 

8 

45 

53 

,46 Sairla (Bhimber) 

72 

219 

291 

47 Rajal 

11 

48 

59 

48 Thil Hakiman „ 

2 

10 

12 
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APPENDIX C— continued. 


No. 


Name of Locality 


No. of actual No. of dependents 
workers. non- working. 


Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 



49 Bagnoti (Bhimber) 

50 Oandaser „ 

51 Nanyal „ 

52 Chek Kirpclpur (Akhnoor) 

53 Gurah Jagir 

54 Gandbarwan „ 

55 Barola » 


56 

Godhan 

• t 

* * 

57 

Kotli 

ft 

* V 

58 

Parag Pur 

t? 

m m 

59 

Pa!wal Bharathi 

ft . 

* * 

60 

Najwal 


* * 

61 

Nekwal 

ft 

* <¥ 

62 

Pargwal 

ft 

* * 

63 

Anbaran 

t» 

• • 

64 

Balgara 

It 

* * 

63 

Mira 

ft 

m m 

66 

Pian (Akhnoor) 

m * 

67 

Mandarian 

ft 

9 * 

68 

Narari 

ft 

m m 

69 

Gharatal 

ft 

m m 


70 Palwan 

71 Songal 

2 Pingari 

3 Planati 


1 

5 

# 

6 

5 

32 

37 

15 

64‘ 

79 

2 

6 

8 

14 

22 

36 

6 

20 

26 

4 

16 

20 

2 

20 

22 

2 

12 

14 

3 

18 

21 

1 

4‘ 

’ 5 

2 

7 

9 

1 

4 

5 

12 

60 

72 

29 

119 

148 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

2 

7 

9 

5 

11 

16 

2 

8 

10 

2 

9 

11 s 

13 

42 

55 

* 

9 

19 

28 

1 

5 

6 
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APPENDIX C —continued 


No. of actual No. o! dependents Total No. of people 

No Name of Locality. workers. non-working. dependent upon this 

- industry. 


74 Jamuiyan (Akhnoor) 

V * 

3 


8 

11 

75 Badgal Khurd 

tt 

* * 

6 


22 

28 

76 Badgal Kalan 

ti 

* • 

3 


8 

11 

77 Dhoke Jagir 

•i 

* m 

15 


55 

70 

78 Kagral Sangra! 

tt 

• ■ 

2 


4 

6 

79 Bamhal 

»t 

* * 

1 


* * 

1 

80 Devi Pur 

ft 

« * 

2 

• 

10 

12 

81 Nadd- 

tt 

* 

2 

m 

10 

12 

82 Tatwal 

tt 

* • 

1 


6 

7 

83 Kanak Jagir 

ft 

• * 

8 


42 

50 

84 Churah 

t * 

* * 

2 


5 

7 

85 Gangal 

ft 

• * 

2 


14 

16 

86 Kiryal 

ft 

• * 

3 


8 

11 

87 Sanil ■ 

f» 

* * 

6 


27 

33 

88 Dasgal 

• • 

• * 

3 


17 

20 

89 Blndral Kalan 

ft 

* m 

1 

m 

• • 

1 

90 Paharda Khurd 

ft 

• * 

2 


12 

14 

91 Paharda Kalan 

>t 

• * 

2 


22 

* 

24 

92 Manda 

ft 

• • 

1 


4 

5 

93 Balwal Raiyan 

tt 

0 

* • 

20 


80 

100 

£94 Jada 

tt 

• • 

12 


44 

56 

95 BiriTrinai 

ft 

* * 

13 


58 

71 

96 ChakNajla 

tt 

* » 

2 


7 

9 

97 Kote 

ft 

» • 

4 


14 

18 

98 Gura Barhman 

M 

* 

2 


5 

7 




APPENDIX C —continued 



No 


Name of locality. 


No. of actual No. of dependents 
workers. non working. 


Total No. of people 
dependent rp-n this 
industry. 


99 Muwakrora(A* l.noor) .. 

100 Dhara » 

10! Rattan Pur .. 

102 Rakh Mothi .. 

103 Mothi •• 

104 Chak Sikandar 

If Saidarwan .. 

K6 Ghaghral » 

107 Labryal .. 

106 Sandal » 

; C9 Hardo Malora „ 

||0 Rah » 

111 Salhcte .. 

112 Palanwala .. 

' 13 BHagwana Ghr. • 

114 Dhar .. 

115 Sarwal .. 

116 Chhanni Diwanun 

||7 Palatan 

118 Par jtut " 

119 Mattu m 

120 Rajwal n 

121 Dhoke Khaba 

122 Rakh Dhoke „ 

^23 Dhangar .. 


4 
2 
13 

5 
5 

1 

2 
2 
1 

2 

4 

4 

4 
10 
2 
1 

5 

6 

16 

9 
2 
3 

10 
1 

5 


13 

10 

79 




8 

9 


5 


2 

6 


7 

8 

2) 

8 

4 




31 
10 

5 

39 

32 
105 
64 

11 

12 
61 

4 

25 



















( XXI ) 

APPENDIX C—continued. 



No. of actual No. of dependents 
No. tyame of Locality. workers. non-working. 


Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


c 



124 Malal Abjal Alchnoor) 

• * 

3 

18 

21 

125 Danwal 

♦t 

4 * 

4 

15 

19 

126 Taroti 

» 

* # 

10 

30 

40 

127 Chak Malal 

ft 

m * 

11 

45 

56 

128 KoteMira 

ft 

• * 

43 

152 

195 

P 

129 Pahrlwala 

t» 

* * 

4 

21 

25 

130 Labam 

ti 

* * 

1 

5 

6 

131 Merchangi 

M 

* * 

2 

9 

11 

132 Nandwal( 

ft 

4 m 

7 

22 

29 

133 Khour 

99 

* * 

6 

19 

25 

134 Dhalan 

f f 

* * 

10 

17 

27 

135 Doban 

*9 

m * 

l 

5 

6 

136 Badwal 

ft 

m r 

1 

4 

5 

137 Gigaryal 

ft 

• * 

1 

3 

4 

138 Chhagwal 

ft 

« P 

17 

61 

78 

139 Kharah 

ft 

* * 

15 

40 

55 

140 Katyal Simbal 

fl 

* * 

2 

9 

11 

141 Nathal 

99 

% m 

10 

31 

41 

142 Pukharni 

IV 

m * 

15 

72 H 

87 

143 Malah 

if 

4 * 

6 

20 

26 

144 Dagbar 

19 

• * 

7 

23 

30 

145 Dari 

• ft 

■ P 

3 

15 

18 

146 Maioor 

1# 

m « 

I 

2 

3 

147 Pagani 


• * 

1 

8 

9 

148 Samir Pur Nawan 

* * 

4 

20 

24 






( xxi i ) 

APPENDIX C— continued. 


No. of actual No. of dependents 

No. Name of Locality. workers. non-working. 

• 

Total No. oi people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

149 Hamir Pur (Akhnoor) 

1 

• 

3 

4 

150 Mawa Barahmnan 

2 

8 

10 

151 Basiara" #> 

4 

14 

18 

152 Thandi Chuhi 

7 

30 

37 

153 Badhan „ 

3 

10 

13 

154 Man Chak .. 

I 

4 

5 

155 Andasi „ 

2 

12 

14 

156 Chak Koru 

3 

13 

16 

Dodra „ 

1 

2 

3 

158 Sidhar », 

4 

. 12 

16 

159 Chhanni Zawalphu 

3 

9 

• 12 

160 Sri Ranbir Singh Pura .. 

1 

5 

6 

161 Jogwan ,* 

2 

3 

5 

162 Chapral ,» 

1 

l 

2 

# 

163 Sambwan „ 

4 HH 

34 

38 

164 Kachryal (Akhnoor) 

2 

15 

17 

165 Hamir Pur Sidhar 

8 

44 

52 

66 Thanna!(Rajouree} 

8 

31 

39 

167 Shahdara „ 

8 

29 

37 

168 Rajouree Proper „ 

2 

7 

9 

169 Bandli (Mirpur) 

7 

11 

18 

# 

170 Balah 

48 

65 

113 

171 Fateh Pur „ 

9 

35 

44 

72 Munda „ 

27 

81 

108 

173 Barel (Basohli) 

18 

52 

70 













( xxiii :) 

APPENDIX C—-concluded 


No. Name of Locality. 

No. of actual 
workers. 

$ 

jNo. of dependents 
non- working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

174 Mangari 

11 

34 

45 

175 Palan 

12 

28 

40 

176 Kattani 

11 

14 

25 

• 

177 Billawar 

1 

1 

2 

178 Bhaddu 

6 

33 

39 

Jl79 Daduara 

12 

31 

43 

180 Chakrohi 

31 

124 

155 

181 Blshnah 

7 

26 

33 

182 Bhadyal Barahminan 

13 

21 

34 

• 

Grand Total 

.. 1906 

7360 

9266 

















APPENDIX D. 

Statement showing the subsidiary occupation of the weavers. 
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( xxvii ) 


APPENDIX E. 

Statement showing the extent of indebtedness amongst those engaged in Hand-loom 
Weaving Industry. 


No. 


Name of Locality. 



Total amount of 
indebtedness 
amongst 
weavers. 


Total dependent 

A 

upon weaving 
industry. 


Indebtedness 
per capita. 





Rs. A. 

p. 




1 

Jammu city 

• m 

1,450 

0 

0 

222 

6*53 


2 

Keran village 

* ■ 

65 

0 

0 

44 

1 *5 approx. 

3 

Village’Gorah 

• m 

200 

0 

0 

44 

4*55 

If 

4 

Village Baranai .. 

m « 

50 

0 

0 

13 

• 

3*85 

• f 

5 

Akhnoor proper .. 

* m 

510 

0 

0 

21 

24‘28 

ft 

6 

Kalagam 

» • 

370 

0 

0 

85 

3*9 

f 1 

7 

Dumana 

A * 

430 

0 

0 

55 

7*82 

ft 

8 

Khaink Sole 

A • 

1,190 

0 

0 

81 

14*69 

ft 

9 

Gharota 

A * 

1,225 

0 

0 

• 89 

13*8 

t? 

10 

Khaink 

A * 

230 

0 

0 

40 

5*75 

ft 

II 

Phaloli 

m m 

230 

0 

0 

27 

8*51 

It 

12 

Amb 

• « 

240 

0 

0 

17 

14*11 

ft 

13 

Pandorian 

* * 

90 

0 

0 

13 

6*92 

91 

14 

Shako Chak 

• * 

* 

A 


7 

• • 


15 

Kalyan Pur 

* * 

200 

0 

0 

9 

22*22 

*r 

16 

Bachyal 

• • 

200 

0 

0 

5 

40 ■ 

ft 

17 

Sui and Pakhian . . 

• • 

260 

ho 

0 

20 

13 

fv 

18 

Ranbir Singh Pura 

• * 

620 

0 

0 

21 

29*5 

f • 

19 

Samba with mandis 

1 Hi . >i' - - m 

* • 

21,505 

0 

0 

859 

25‘03 

ft 

20 

Dagore 

■ ■ 

4,415 

0 

0 

306 

14.4 

ft 

21 

Gahar . . 

* A 

400 

0 

0 

34 

11*76 

ft 

22 

Fattu Chak 

• * 


■ * 


81 

A A 


23 

Chhanni Arorian .. 

A A 

4,246 

0 

0 - 

436 

9*7 

it 










( xxviii ) 
APPENDIX E continued. 


No. Name of Locality. Indebtedness. Dependents. Indebtedness 

per capita. 


24 

Behan 

Ps. 

2,245 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

300 

7'48 approx. 

25 

Basisn and Sanoe 

2,283 

0 

0 

363 

6*3- „ 

26 

Balahar 

2,715 

0 

0 

216 

12*57 „ 

27 

Kathua proper 

1,250 

0 

0 

320 

3'90 „ 

28 

Basohli proper 

250 

0 

0 

48 

5'20 „ 

29 

Kagwal 

2,173 

0 

0 

172 

30*18 

30 

Sanoora 

• • 



16 

• * 

31 

Raipura 

* • 



10 

• • 

32 

Katra 

490 

0 

0 

35 

14 „ 

33 

Kun 

100 

0 

0 

22 

4*54 

34 

Reasi 

• 

• 


19 

-ft * 

35 

Nelloi Mohalla Mirpur 

2,935 

0 

0 

76 

38*61 

£6 

Mohalla Addi Mirpur 

810 

0 

0 

25 

32*4 

37 

Mohalla Hyderabad, Mirpur 

1,450 

0 

0 

67 

21*64 

38 

Barbanni 

7,050 

0 

0 

316 

22*31 

39 

Ara 

1,815 

0 

0 

85 

21*35 

40 

Chak Ghaian 

*€ > m * 

3,787 

0 

0 

124 

30*54 

41 

Tangar 

610 

0 

0 

23 

26*52 

42 

Jadal 

950 

0 

0 

27 

35*18 

43 

Akal Garh 

3,775 

0 

0 

117 

32*26 

44 

Janganu 

5,450 

0 

0 

53 

12*83 

45 

Sairla Bhimber 

5,630 

0 

0 

291 

19*34 

46 

Rajal 

950 

0 

0 

59 

15*34 

47 

Thil Hakiman 

250 

0 

0 

12 

20*83 

,48 

Bagnoti 

150 

0 

0 

6 

• 25 



















APPEN DIX E— concluded . 


* 

No. Name of Locality. Indebtedness. Dependents. Inde c ^ eSS per 


49 

Dandasar • • 

♦ * 

Rs. 

690 

O > 

» 

p. 

0 

37 

18’65 

50 

Nanyal 

* * 

815 

0 

0 

79 

10*31 

51 

Hamirpur Sidhar 

ft ft 

100 

0 

0 

52 


52 

Thanna (Rajouree) 

w m 

620 

0 

0 

39 


53 

Shahdara 

m * 

230 

0 

0 

37 


54 

Rajouree 

* • 

65 

0 

0 

9 


55 

Baiah (Mirpur) .. 

• * 

700 

0 

0 

113 


56 

Fateh Pur „ 

* * 

1,500 

0 

0 

44 


57 

Munda 

• * 

1,155 

0 

0 

108 


58 

Barel (Basohli) 

* 

* • 

840 

0 

0 

70 


59 

Mangari 

» * 

865 

0 

0 

45 


60 

Palan 

ft m 

280 

0 

0 

40 


61 

Kattani 

* • 

25 

0 

0 

25 


62 

BHaddu 

m • 

50 

0 

0 

39 


63 

Daduara 

• ft 

1,030 

0 

0 

43 


64 

Chakrohi 

• m 

2,512 

0 

0 

155 


65 

Bishnah 

m * 

340 

0 

0 

33 


66 

Bnadyal Barahminan 

* ft 

500 

0 

0 

34 , 



Grand Total 

* a 

97,516 

0 

io 

6353 



f 'nerefore, indebtedness per capita.Rs. 15 ’ 30 , 
















APPENDIX F. 


Statement showing varieties of cloth woven. 


No. 


21 


Locality. 


No. of looms No. of looms No. of looms 
weaving weaving weaving Susi 

and khaddar. 


khaddar. 


* a 


1 Jammu city 

2 Village Keran 

(Jammu) 

3 Village Burnai 

(Jammu) 

4 Akhnoor proper 

5 Village Gurah 

(Jammu) 


6 kChaink Sole (Jammu) 

7 Gharota (Jammu) .. 

8 Khaink near Gharota 

9 Phatoli 

10 Amb. 

1 ! Pandorian (Jammu) 
i- Ohako Chak 
I * Kalayan Pur 

14 Bachyal 

15 Sui and Pakh inn 

16 Ranbir Singhpura .. 

17 Samba with all tlu* 


10 


10 

2 


4 


8 

10 

19 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 


I 


4 


5 


Susi. 


• * 


* * 


* a 


* * 


* • 


mandis 

70 

80 

20 

Da gore 

32 

24 

1 

Ghar 

5 

• * 

m » 

Fattu Chak 

14 

* * 

* ■ 

Chhanni Arorian 

45 

30 

4 

Behari 

18 

29 

4 

Basian and Danoe .. 

65 

m a 


L i j « lar 

m * 

25 

8 

m A 


No. of looms 
weaving art silk 
and coating and 
shirting cloth. 


103 


* * 


2 















APPENDIX F concluded. 


No. 

Locality. 


No, of No. of 

looms weav- looms weav¬ 
ing khaddar. ing Susi. 

25 

Kathua 

* * 

50 9 

26 

Basohli 

* * 

5 

27 

Kagowal 

• ■ 

29 

28 

Sanoora 

* * 

3 

29 

Rajpura 

• 9 

1 

30 

Katra 

• * 

6 

31 

Kun 

* m 

5 

32 

Reasi 

* * 

4 

33 

Dumana 

* * 

10 

34 

Janganu 

# * 

8 

35 

Kalagam 

* * 

13 

36 

Sairla (Bhimbar) 

4 * 

29 

37 

Rajal 

* * 

11 

38 

I hil Hakiman 

4 • 

. 2 

39 

Bagnoti 

• * 

1 

40 

Dandasar 

* • 

5 

41 

Nanyal 

* « 

15 

42 

Mirpur.(proper) 

4 • 

23 17 

43 

Barbanni 

« « 

66 

44 

Ara 

* 4 

ft 

23 

45 

Chak Ghaian 


26 

46 

Tangar 

m * 

5 

47 

Jadal 

* >• 

4 

48 

Akal Garh 

■" * 

21 8 


Total 

• * 

736 205 


Note. The figures for the looms surveyed on the: 


ISJo. of looms 
weaving Susi 
and khaddar. 


No. of looms 
weaving art silk 
and coating and 
shirting cloth. 


4 


9 • 


■ 9 


* • 


* * 


* 4 


• • 


* * 


• 4 


* * 


« • 


• * 


* * 


m • 


4 * 


6 


35 


109 
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( xxxix ) 

APPENDIX H. 

Statement showing the number of looms engaged in wool weaving. 


No. 

1 v Name of place. 


No. of looms 

No. 

Name of place. 


No. oil ^ooms 

I 

Katwalta (Ramnagar) . . 

4 4 

7 

24 

Paneja 

4 4 

0 4 

6 

2 

Lahti 

•t 

4 # 

86 

25 

Sungli 

4 4 

4 0 

4 

3 

Chappar 

ft 

* 4 

18 

26 

Nalthi 

• 4 

4 4 

4 

4 

Pachound 

ft 

4 ■ 

54 

27 

Manda 

4 4 

0 m 

2 

5 

Jakhed 

tt 

* * 

7 

28 

Butla 

4 4 

4 ■ 

16 

6 

Duddu 

* * 

• # 

15 

29 

Bheja 

* * 

m m 

7 

0 

7 

Basant garh 

* * 

* 4 

40 

30 

Basti 

4 4 

4 4 

3 

8 

Bhadarwha 

proper 

» 4 

6 

31 

Bamlakhi 

4 * 

4 0 

2 

9 

Dalain 

(Bhadarwah) 

4 « 

1 

32 

Katyara 

4 4 

0 * 

10 

10. 

Kansar 

if 

* * 

9 

33 

Thanda 

* m 

* • 

3 

11 

- Kolra 

ft 

4 * 

3 

34 

Gatha 

m 4 

4 4 

4 

12 

Dadal 

tt 

w m 

10 

35 

Drone 

• • 

4 4 

1 

13 

Baburi 

if 

* 4 

3 

36 

Hanga 

4 m 

4 4 

2 

14 

Kakoli 

ft 

• 4 

1 

37 

Thuba 

** 4 

4 0 

2 

15 

Dandi 

#1 

4 4 

11 

38 

Kilotran 

9 9 

• 0 

18 

16 

Rainda 

»» 

* c 

1 

39 

Samai 

« 4 

* 0 

7 

17 

Pwara 

•» 

* 0 

4 

40 

Chancer 

4 4 

♦ « 

5 

18 

Malaini 

• * 

4 * 

4 

41 

Chochlu 

• » 

• • 

3 

19 

Mathola 

* m 

* 0 

13 

42 

Gurekra 

0 0 

* 0 

8 

20 

Chaka 

* 0 

» * 

4 

43 

Porapani 

0 0 

4 • 

6 

21 

Chanta 

* # 

* # 

4 

44 

Mandhan 

• # 

4 • 

3 

22 

Sankhoja 

* # 

• 0 

1 

45 

Thaloran 

• # 

* « 

4 

23 

Banjila 

* * 

• 0 

1 

46 

Dhariori 

• 0 

* • 

9 











( xl ) 

APPENDIX H ( Concluded ). 



* 


No. Name of the place. 

No. of looms 

No 

. Name of the place. 


« 

00 

E 

o 

* 

47 

Gwalu 

5 

ft 4 

71 

AthoH (Padar 

‘ Circle, Kishtwar) 

5 

48 

Halore 

2 

72 

Sol 

ft 

* • 

9 

49 

Sfiingni 

.. : 5 

73 

Gulab Garh 

ft 

* * 

4 

50 

Gwari 

4 

74 

Matti 

ft 

* * 

8 

51 

Batara 

5 

m ■ 

75 

Kaban 

ft 

* * 

13 

52 

Trithlu 

5 

76 

Chato 

»t 

* * 

7 

53 

Gandoh 

3 

77 

Laddar 

ft 

# * 

8 

54 

Kaka 

• m 

8 

78 

Tattoni 

■ 

it 

• * 

4 

55 

Dhosa 

.. 14 

79 

Kundal 

ft 

p « 

7 

56 

BHarthi 

7 

80 

Aphani 


* * 

6 

57 

Dadwar 

• * 

7 

81 

Jarr 

ft 

V ft 

5 

58 

CFanga 

6 

82 

Kadail 

ft 

m « 

3 

59 

Doda 

* m 

9 

83 

Galhar 

tt 

• • 

4 

60 

Maitra 

• • 

2 

84 

Ohli 

»* 

m • 

6 

61 

Dengole 

1 

85 

Kishtwar 

* * 

• * 

22 

62 

Changru 

9 

86 

Matta (Kishtwar Mandal) 

* * 

3 

63 

olegam 

.. 23 

87 

Hutta 

t f 

■ * 

8 

64 

Bankput 

5 

• * 

88 

Pushal 

ft 

* # 

7 

65 

Gur Thathar 

.. 2 

89 

Kulid 

if 

* * 

4 

66 

Thathar 

.. 11 

90 

Barlgam 

it 

* • 

1 

67 

Charil 

.. 7 

91 

Hullar 

ii 

• * 

6 

68 

Nogam 

2 

92 

Bundarna 

tt 

* * 

2 

69 

Kaskut 

2 

93 

Poca 

tt 

» * 

1 

70 

Gund Adal 

3 








Grand total 









vli l 


APPENDIX 1 


Statement showing 


the number of workers and non-working dependents of wool weavers 


Name of the village. 

No. 

No. of w 

orkers. No. 

(non 

of depen- Total No. of 

dents those dependent 

-working). upon handloom 

weaving. 

1 Katwalta (Ramnagar) 

# i 

7 

44 

51 

2 Lahti 

4 * 

86 

396 

482 

3 Chappar 

m « 

18 

68 

86 

4 Pachound 

m * 

54 

223 

277 

• 

5 Jakhed 

• * 

7 

23 

30 

6 Duddu 

* m 

15 

87 

102 

7 Basantgarh 

a * 

40 

195 

235 

8 Bhadarwah Proper.. 

• « 

6 

18 

24 . 

9 Kansar 

* * 

9 

52 

61 

10 Kolra • * 

* • 

3 

24 

27 

111| Hadal.. 

* # 

10 

70 

80 

12 Bahari 

a * 

3 

25 

28 

13 Kakole 

* * 

1 

10 

li 

14 Dandi 

* • 

11 

54 

65 

15 Rainda 

• • 

1 

24 

25 

16 Dalain 

• * 

! 

4 

5 

17 Pwara 

• * 

4 

17 

21 

18 Malain 

* * 

4 

24 

28 

19 Mathola 

* f 

13 

77 

90 

20 Chaka • • 

t * 

4 

10 

14 

21 Chanote 

a l 

4 

26 

30 

22 Sankhoja 

* m 

1 

8 

9 

23 Banjla 

ft ft 

l 

7 

8 

24 Paneia 

* ft 

6 

43 

49 



















( xlii ) 

APPENDIX^I ( Continued ). 


M KT Nj. of workers. No. of depen- Total No. of those 

o. ame of the village. dents dependent upon 

(non-working.) handloom 

weaving. 


25 Sungli 

• * 

m * 

4 

15 

19 

26 Nalthi 

* * 

* * 

4 

19 

23 

27 Monda 

* * 

* w 

2 

15 

17 

28 Butla 

• * 

• * 

16 

145 

161 

29 Bheja 

♦ * 

* * 

7 

77 

84 

30 Basti . . 

• * 

* * 

3 

37 

40 

31 Bamlakhi 

• ♦ 

* * 

2 

14 

16 

32 Katya ra 

m * 

i • 

* 

JO 

123 

133 

33 Thanala 

• m 

* * 

3 

28 

31 

34 Dhaloa 

* * 

• • 

1 

4 

5 

35 Gutha 

* * 

* * 

4 

ft 

25 

29 

36 Drone 

* * 

* * 

1 

6 

7 

37 Hanga 

* m 

* m 

2 

12 

14 

38 Thuba 

• m 

• m 

2 

24 

26 

39 Kilolran 


• * 

18 

256 

274 

40 Samai 

< # 

• # 

7 

36 

43 

41 Chancer 

• * 

* m 

5 

79 

84 

42 Chochlu 

• * 

* # 

3 

26 

29 

43 Gurekra 

• # 

m m 

8 

60 

68 

44 Pora Pani 

• # 

• * 

6 

49 

55 

45 Mandhan 

* • 

♦ * 

3 

• 

37 

40 

46 Thaloram 

• • 

• • 

4 

35 

39 

47 Dhriori 

• * 

* V 

9 

128 

137 

48 Gwalu 

• * 

o * 

5 

43 

48 











AF t 1 • T)l X l—{Continued). 


No. Name of place. No. of 


49 Halore 

50 Shingni 

51 Gwari 

52 Batara 

53 Trithlu 

54 Gandoh 

55 Kaku 

56 Dhosa 

57 Bharthi 

58 Dadwar 

59 Changa 

60 Doda 

61 Maitra (Ramban) 

62 Dengole 

63 Chanju 

64 Dclegam 

65 Bankut 

66 Gunthathar 

67 Thathar 

68 Charil 

69 Nogam 

70 Kaskut 

71 GundAdilkut 

72 Atholi (Padar, Kishtwar) 

73 Sol 

l» 

74 Gulab Garb 


workers. No. of depen¬ 

dents. 

Total. 

2 

11 

13 

5 

55 

60 

4 

27 

31 

5 

58 

63 

5 

50 

55 

3 

51 

54 

8 

59 

67 

14 

73 

87 

7 

41 • 

48 

7 

83 

90 

6 

64 

70 

9 

57 

66 

2 

12 

14 

1 

10 

11 

9 

52 

61 

23 

117 

140 

5 

23 

28 

2 

21 

23 

11 

92 

103 

7 

31 

38 

2 

19 

22 

2 

10 

12 

3 

17 

20 

5 

25 

30 

9 

41 

50 

4 

29 

33 
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APPENDIX I— concluded. 


No. Name of Place. 

No. 

of workers. 

No. of depen¬ 
dents. 

flh 

Total. 

75 Matti 

* ft 

• * 

8 

46 


54 

76 Kaban 

ft * 

• a 

13 

62 


75 

77 Tattoni 

* • 

* • 

4 

23 


27 

78 Chato 

p v 

ft • 

7 

34 


41 

79 Laddar 

* * 

ft ft 

8 

43 


51 

80 Kundal 

* • 

ft • 

• 

7 

41 


48 

81 Aphani 

# * 

• ft 

6 

29 

• 

35 

82 Jarr 

a * ft 

« ft 

5 

43 


48 

83 Kadail 

* ft 

to 

* * 

3 

23 


26 

84 Galhar 

• a 

# • 

6 

32 


38 

85 Ohli 

ft ■ 

* a 

6 

25 


31 

86 iCishtwar 

ft • 

* * 

31 

140 


171 

87 Malta (Kishtwar). . 

» • 

3 ' 

16 


19 

88 Hutta 

ft * 

» * 

8 

56 


64 

89 Pushal 

• ft 

* ft 

7 

64 


71 

90 Kulid 

ft a 

* * 

4 

23 


27 

91 Barlgam 

ft * 

* * 

1 

6 


7 

92 Hullar 

* « 

4 * 

6 

60 


66 

^3 Ijandarna 

ft ft 

a * 

2 

20 


22 

94 Poca 

* ■ 

ft • 

1 

5 


6 

0 

T otal 

ft • 

734 

4741 


5475 
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APPENDIX J. 

Statement showing the extent of indebtedness amongst wool weavers. 


No. 

Name of locality. 

Total No. of 

people depend¬ 

ent upon this 
industry. 

Amount of 
debt. 

Indebtedness per 
capita. 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 


1 

Katwalta (Ramanagar) 

5i 

3,300 0 0 

65 

approx: 

2 

Lahti 

482 

35,670 0 0 

74 

f t 

3 

Chappar .. 

86 

7,810 0 0 

91 


4 

Pachound .. 

.. 277 

10,820 0 0 

39 

if 

5 

Jakhad 

30 

525 0 0 

m 

ft 

6 

Duddu 

102 * 

* 

4,570 0 0 

45 

*t 

7 

Basant garh 

235 

6,135 0 0 

26 

ft 

8 

Bhadarwah 

24 

352 0 0 

14 r V 

M 

9 

Kansar 

61 

860 0 0 

14 

»* 

10 

Kolra 

27 

50 0 0 

2 

t * 

11 

Dalain 

5 

50 0 0 

10 


12 

Hadal 

* • 

80 

1,210 0 0 

15 

ft 

13 

Bahari 

28 

100 0 0 

•3 -r 

-TV 

It 

14 

Kakola 

11 

120 0 0 

li 

1 f 

13 

Dandi 

• * 

65 

1,450 0 0 

22 


16 

Rainda 

* • 

25 

100 0 0 

4 

»t 

17 

Pwara 

* * 

21 

nil. 

nil 


18 

Mailini 

28 

* • 

* * 


19 

Mathola .. 

* • 

90 

3,050 0 0 

34 

H 

20 

Chak 

14 

170 0 0 

12 

it 

21 

Chanote . . 

* * 

30 

300 0 0 

10 

it 

22 

Sankhoja .. 

8 

250 0 0 

3Ii 

§ ? 

23 

Banjila 

8 

150 0 0 

I8| 

n 
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APPENDIX S—continued. 


No. 


Name of locality. 


24 Baneja 
! 25 Sungli 

J 

26 Nalthi 

27 Monda 

28 Butla 

29 Bheja 

30 Ba?ti 


* » 


31 Banlakhi .. 


32 Katyara 


• * 


m m 


33 Thanala 

34 Dhaloa 

35 Gatha 

36 Drone 

37 -langa 

38 Thuba 


39 Kilotram . 

40 Samii 

41 Chancer . 

42 Chochlu . 

43 Gurekra . 

44 Pora Pani . 

45 Mandhan - 

46 Thaloram . 

47 Dhriori 


* * 


• * 


* * 


m # 


• a 


* * 


O 

m 

O 


CO 

o 

H 


* ■ 


• # 


* * 


9 * 


• • 


« * 


m * 


* * 


people depend- :j| 

ent upon this 
industry. 

Amount of I indebtedness per 

debt. capita. 


Rs. A. P- 

Rs. 

49 

1,150 0 0 

23 approx : 

19 

500 0 0 

26 „ 

23 

230 0 0 

10 

17 

800 0 0 

47 

161 

1,560 0 0 

9f .. 

84 

1,280 0 0 

15 

40 

450 0 0 ' 

m 

16 

100 0 0 

6J ii 

133 

3,020 0 0 

22\\ .. 

31 

1.100 0 0 

36* 

5 

100 0 0 

20 

29 

* * 

• w 

7 

150 0 0 

214 

14 

450 0 0 

32J 

26 

300 0 0 

11 fjr ° 

274 

4,300 0 0 

15iJ 

43 

820 0 0 

19 

84 

m * 

• • 

29 

* • 

* « 

68 

810 0 0 

12 

55 

1 100 0 0 

20 •* 

40 

* » 

• * 

39 

1,100 0 0 

28 » 

137 

2.150 0 0 

15$ 
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APPENDIX J ( continued ). 


No. 

Name of Locality. 

Total No. of 

people depend¬ 

ent upon this 

a 

gi* Amount of 
1 debts. 

3 

T 

e 

Indebtedness 

capita. 





R$. A. F. 

Rs. 


48 

Gwalu 

* • 

48 

1,100 0 0 

23 

a pre 

49 

Halore 

• 

• *' 

13 

160 0 0 

12 * 
i&j | 

» • 

50 

Shingni 

• • 

60 

467 0 0 

7 4 f 

'Id 

s f 

51 

Gvvari 

• • * • 

* * 

31 

540 0 0 

17 1 $ 

■'u 

ft 

52 

Batara 

* * • * 

* * 

63 

380 0 0 

6 

i i 

53 

Trithlu 

* « 

55 

200 0 0 

1 7 
'IT 

* t 

54 

Ganhoh 

* * m <9 

m m 

54 

260 0 0 

5 

H 

55 

Kaka 

* • « * 

m ■ 

67 

1.060 0 0 

16 

t ■* 

56 

Dhosa 

• * mm 

• * 

87 

1.605 0 0 

18$ 

f • 

57 

Bharathi 

* * • t 

* * 

48 

2,000 0 0 

41! 

* * 

58 

Dadwar 

* • • • 

* * 

90 

1.500 0 0 

I6| 

« f 

59 

Changa 

• '# 

70 

2.200 0 0 

312 

9 

t t 

60 

Dcda 

* ■ • i 

* • 

66 

1,970 0 0 

30 

11 

61 

Maitra 


i j 





9 » 

* • 

* m 

14 

400 0 0 

284 

V'* 

62 

Dengol 

* * 

* • 

ii 

30 0 0 

3 

*« 

63 

Chenja 

* * 

■ * 

61 

620 0 0 

10 

f | 

64 

Dolegam 

• * 

• * 

140 

10,32 0 0 

7 


65 

Bankut 





t * 

■ 

* * 

t 

* 9 

28 

240 0| 0 

84 


66 

Ganlhahhar 





* t 


♦ * 

* • 

23 

80 0 0 

3 


67 

Thathar 





if 


* • 

■ * 

• * 

103 

475 0 0 

3$ 


68 

Charil 





11 


> » # 

• * 

* * 

38 

215 0 0 

54 


69 

Ncgam 




A 

ft 


• * 

* i 

21 

240 0 0 

II 


70 

Kaskut 





f t 


* m 

* * 

* « 

I 2 

400 0 0 

33| 


71 

Gand Adilkut . . 







♦ ♦ 

• « 

20 

240 0 0 

12 













# 
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APPENDIX J (concluded). 


* 


jsj Q Name of locality. 


72 Aphani (Kishtwar) 

73 Jarr 

74 Kadail 

73 Galhar <• 

76 Aholi 

77 Kishtwar 

78 Matta 

79 Hatta 

80 Kulid 

81 Barlgam 

82 Hullar 

Grand total 

i 

Notc .—For rate of interest, 


oT| ^ Amount of Indebtedness per 
A % o ^ debt. capita. 

Z "° 0 . 3 , 

Ji 3 ^ 

^ Cm ^ 

O C c 

L-4 D O 

” a _ _ 


Indebtedness per 
* 

capita. 

35 13 0 0 

48 710 0 0 

26 43 0 0 

38 680 0 0 

31 523 0 0 24 approx. 


171 

1.523 

0 0 

19 

390 

0 0 

64 

650 

0 0 

27 

610 

0 0 

7 

30 

0 0 

66 

125 

0 0 

4967 

119231 

0 C 


and suggested remedies see the mam report. 
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REPORT 

ON 

The Hand Spinning & Hand-Loom Weaving of Cotton 

IN THE 

JAMMU PROVINCE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Introduction. —Hand spinning and hand-loom weaving 
which had been at certain i imes the pride of British India and 
Indian States and brought fame to her people, are at present in a 
very neglected condition. Hand spinning has been the worst 
sufferer and the use of the old spinning wheel, in spite of t he efforts 
of the All India Spinners’ Association to revive its use, has been for 
the most part silenced. It is a well-known fact that the muslins 
produced by the Indian weavers were once coveted by what are now 
industrially the most advanced countries ol ihe world. But in¬ 
tensive competition from machine made fabrics from the West was 
to a great extent responsible for the gradual deterioration and 
partial ruination of tlie indigenous cotton industry in this country. 
The Industrial Revolution in England had its "repercussions in 
India and the Indian weaver, faced with the competition of foreign 
mill made cloth and the loss of Asiatic markets, could not hold 
his own. This industry supplied subsidiary occupation for the 
workers and the loss of this calling increased the pressure of popula¬ 
tion on land. In the absence of a mechanized cotton-mill industry 
in the State the situation here has become all the more serious. 
The weavers thrown out of work have no other occupation to follow 
and have, therefore, either to work on the minimum possible earn¬ 
ings in their old profession or to starve. In spite of the efforts made 
by the Demonstration Peripatetic Party, it has not been possible for 
the Department of Industries and Commerce to achieve a visible 
measure of success in this direction. ^ Ignorant and poor as thev 
are, Hie weavers are unable to take any material advantage from the 
benefits conferred upon them by the State Aid to Industries Act 
and the utility of the weaving peripatetic parties has been more 
tnan nullified l .y the difficulties under which they have to work. Some 

ot these difficulties will be dealt with in the course of this report. 

Hand-loom weaving still occupies an important position 
among the cottage industries of the province. According to the 
Census Report of 1931 the industry of cotton spinning, siting and 
weavmg provided employment to 6660 whole-time workers and to 

^,w Part ' tir ?- e W ° r m7 S ’ who re S arded cotton weaving as a subsi- 
jtagoccupation. The economic condition of the hand-loom weaver 




is, however, poor and his earnings low. In recent years the cotton 
weaver has suffered most from the effects of falling prices and 
the competition of cheap imported goods from Japan and British 
India The weaving of coarser varieties, specially Khaddar, is no 
longer a paying proposition for the hand-loom worker. 


The unit of work is the indigenous weaver, who is seen 
working at his loom in his own house assisted by the labour of other 
members of the family. The weaver does not keep any a; rentices, 
because his profession is hereditary and moreover it is not a paying 
concern, nor does he hire any labourers because he cannot afford 
them. In some cases, however, where the weaver is without any 
friend to assist him, he gets the reeling done by some neighbouring 

woman for a small remuneration of two pice per seer. 

* 


In certain places like Mirpnr, the weavers have installed the 
new frame-loom and have thereby increased their average outturn 
per day but the return is not very large for the simple reason that 
there is no organization near at hand. The necessity of a marketing 
system along with other problems vital to the interest of this industry 
will be discussed in this report with special reference to local condi- 

tions. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Raw-materials. 


Hand spinning of yarn ; supply of yam and its price ; suggestions regarding its 
supply o the weaver ; desirability of installing a ginning and spinning plant ; 
the dyes and the process of dyeing. 

In the hand-loom weaving industry yarn is the major or the 

only raw-material that counts the most in determining the cost of 

production of the finished product. Other raw-materials are dyes, 
flour, etc. 

5 ■P® 5 obtained by our weavers from two sources. Hand 
Sp ] I ^ yarn 1S o Sed by those, who are merely wage earners. They 

•/ r ° I ? f e houses of the people and return the finished 
product, be it a bed-cover, or plain Khaddar , after getting their 

wages, which are generally settled in advance. This yarn if spun 

is y from I onr to n twn eir i 1 w r t hOUrS u an ^ the average dail y production 

duce as much yarn as is just sufficient for a single weaver, for one 
y. This yarn is, however, very rarely sold in the market Those 

t f he generally, get the cloth made for their use on 

payment of a fixed wage to the weaver. 

Hand spinning. The old spinning-wheel is still n<*cd pt 
s"J o m f coLTand r wo 8 oh f ® 6 *» ‘he 

In e th°e f 1 ! and ‘ SpUn y arn > but use ofthefrfme loomblimitti 
occupat?on C by S me^ ye It^il o S ] Sp /£ ning is n ° whe re followed as main 
who P tai° to%S g 

gospel of C%aritl«! 0 it'fa ll r t SeaS a o^acf* 16 ’ SrCat prea ? her of the 

and spiritual greatness. It does not requirelhe use ofT 0 ’ polltlcal 
leads to the at ^ » also 

also likely to£ro£ d e ^ of domestic Iife - » is 

P oviae a regular flow of income to the agriculturist. 

the spinningTf ya^ y it > cannot 1 h 0r d I 01 tioal vaIue attached to 

elude hand spinning inlhXS^nTpiel the Congress to in ' 

cannot be denied that the reve^on ?o if ^ vlUage economy, it 
self-sufficiency is neither desirable nor ° J econom y of 

Charkha ma y ^ taken as a matter of futeiZ m ^ F® ° f 

k - ■ um% or -Oharma, but we 


( 2 ) 


cannot recommend its use to those persons, whose energies can be 
usefullv employed in other directions. The improved 4 
wheel can be introduced in rural areas for the use of those who are 

to any other work. The output ofCharkte in such cases 

urban areas have greatly growth of population and 

the spread of c.vd.zatron, and it a 111 ^ 0 ^ outp „t of 

of hand spun yarn t that if imports of yarn from British 

above, but it cannot -Tt. >£«£ " n “" a ? savings from this 
it is represented to be. Mo inducement to hand 

source are is better than doing nrthin|_whaV 

S it is only on this groundthat its.use-canbe defen ^ 
is not likely to solve he problem of ter ms. 

increasing employment to t P J;. , wea vers get the yarn 

The second source Iroin wluc. >,0 ^11 the yarn to weavers 

is the town or the v jjj^^^ k ^§£ S f ro m individual to individual 

according 1 to the nature "hfr ffiea^fth^ffiffetont qu alit . ies 

5-* »-** their respectaTe 

prices per bundle of 10 lb. . 


Counts. 



20 

10 £ 

12 ^ 

29 

21 

16 

27 

10 b Lion Brand 
10| Bijli Brand 


Price at Chhanni. 

Rs. A. P. 

4 6 0 or 

Rs. 4-8-0 at Samba 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 


4 4 0 

3 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 10 0 

3 10 at Akhnoor 

2 15 0 


Price at Amritsar. 

Rs. a. p* 

4 10 

2 10 0 
3 10 0 

Not available. 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 
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These are the prices at which yarn is sold for cash. Credit 
prices are however different. It depends exclusively upon the dis¬ 
cretion of the dealer or the shopkeeper to charge whatever price he 
can from weavers, who cannot pay in cash. From some he makes 
an additional charge of one anna per bundle while from others he 
may demand 0-2-0 more per brndle. This additional charge may 
go up to 0-4-0 or even 0-6-0 per packet according to the credit of 
the weaver. The well-to-do weavers of Chhanni, Samba and Mirpore 
purchase the yarn from Amritsar at whole-sale rates. In their 
case the following are the prices at which they can get it at Behari 
near Chhanni after paying the freight and customs duty, etc. 


Yarn. 


Amritsar rate. Customs duty. Freight. 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 


20 counts 


• * 


4 1 0 


0 2 0 


0 16 


10 * 

12 * 


99 


• * 


99 


2 10 0 


3 10 0 


0 1 3 


0 19 


0 1 6 


0 1 6 


The savings effected in I he case of these three qualities are 
thus 0-2-0, 0-3-3 and 0-2-9 respectively per bundle. Even the 
well-to-do weavers cannot command so much capital as to 
be able to reap fully the advantages of buying in 1 urge 
quantities. They can only purchase one or two bundles of yarn 
at a time and this cannot prove very profitable. Thus we 
can see that our weaver is suffering for want of material on 
account of lack of capital resources. The purchase of yarn on 
co-operative basis can under such conditions, prove very helpful. 

. advance of capital from the Government for this purpose would 

im 0 , e a “ re;! ‘ r i s k and trouble, hence our efforts in this respect 
are also bound to fail. The following few suggestions may prove 
helpful m this ’connection :— 1 

UJMI U ^ t ! ons Regarding the supply of Yarn. 1. The 

£ 2 S!f° Uld establish weaving centres at important places 
dete r mine^he d H by - th i e u^ 0Vern T nt) in and around a villa ^ should 

“ e in this respet shau haTe 

and theauafitv ® f 0T " nme t nt *ould, then, calculate the quantity 
out the year. Y t0 be con3umert at ««* centre through- 

its maAetilgofficSTto^be should ' th f ou S h 

cloth merchants or their agentidosupplP'varn'to t?®' 1 mvite 

a P le ce wage system-tho wages to be fixed by the markeThm officer 
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according to the quality and design of the cloth required to b* 

produced. If, however, the required number of persons are not 

forth coming for the supply of yarn and sale of cloth the marketing 

officer may fix the price at which these capitalists should supply 
yarn to the weavers. U ^‘ V 


The best thing, however, would be to form the weavers into 
a co-operative society for the purchase of yarn and other require- 
ments. An attempt was made to form a society for this purpose 
at Mirpur but it did not achieve substantial results. This was 
partly due tc the hostile attitude adopted bv the local 
shopkeepers and partly due to mismanagement and indifference on 
the part of the weavers themselves. These associations of weavers 
01 !ik (1 on ( o-opeiative basis can also supply appliances for warp- 
ing and ^reeling. - They can form themselves into; a Provincial 
Association of Weavers. The latter can buy the yarn in large 
quantities for the various societies affiliated to it, and can dis¬ 
tribute it to the weavers through the primary scoieties, which may 
be cm ubbshed at important weaving centres. Jn this wav the 
weavers will secure the advantages of buying in large quantities. 
The capital of the said Provincial Society can be raised by the 
issue of shares to,the primary societies, to the Government and to 
the public spirited gentlemen of means. These societies will not 
only arrange for the sale of yarn at cash or slightly higher credit 
prices to the members but also supply the capital needs of the 
weavers. A common ware-house may be established under the 
guidance and supervision of the Provincial Society, where the 
cloth woven by the members could be stored For sale on 
commission, retaining the right of the weavers to sell their cloth 
to outsiders, if they so choose. 

The weavers can pay the share capital in monthly instal¬ 
ments of 0-2-0 or 0-3-0. The society should be managed by a 
committee elected from amongst the weavers. The activity of the 
Government should be confined to one of sympathy and guidance. 
The membership should be confined to men of good character as 
in these societies the mora gain is as great as the economic. 

As has been pointed out, the supply of handspun yarn is 
very much restricted; therefore, the weavers have to buy mill made 
yarn both Indian as well as foreign. The following tables give an 
idea of tl|e total quantity of cotton twist and yarn imported into 
the Jammu province during the last five years :— 



Year. 

Quantity in maunds. 
Indian. Foreign. 

Value in Rs. 
Indian. Foreign. 

1991-92 

10,420 

681 

3,15,752 

43,889 

1992-93 

10,445 

277 

3,19,314 

22,290 

1993-94 

9,694 

107 

3,15,472 

9,990 

1994-95 

12,134 

157 

3,55,817 

13,736 

1995-96 

16,197 

187 

4,16,076 

13,949 
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was imported /nrtf'fi 6 y r™ ° f th ® a S erega,e Talue of Ra - 4,30,025 
cotton yarn valued at rTT ar' obT '‘' - In Kashmir Prince. 

™ ircTj?:zr\ about Rs - 6 ^ 

imported vain ,W P h for ® lg ? c0 " ntries - About «% of the 

85% is the product of iS^rniils^”' 86 ° r ‘ gin ^ ‘ he r ® mainin 6 

yarn consumed^ fi^^rgeto iSfiAhT* / w* i, th ® qua " tit y of 
industry the demand fo/'yarn 

ample scope for thp dew. k -, un , , *° incre ase. We have 

from the following figures relatin^o*?^ 0 ™ ^ ea ^ in - as is clear 
goods in the State r— 5 1 * g to the im P ort of cotton piece- 


* 

i T ear. 


JAMMU PROVINCE. 

Quantity in Maunds. Value in Rs. 
Indian. Foreign. Indian. Foreign. 


1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94 

1994- 95 

1995- 96 


Year. 


42,873 

13,853 

21,23,622 

10,84,108 

42,560 

14,784 

20,72,244 

11,85,458 

43,520 

.10,455 

22,66,454 

9,7 052 

• * 51,483 

12,135 

27,36,891 

11,26,535 

• • 58,630 

13,789 

28,79,683 

12,04,122 

kashmir province. 



Quantity in Maunds. 

Indian. Foreign. 

Value 

Indian. 

in Rs. 
Foreign. 


1992- 93 

1993- 94 

1994- 95 


• • 


29,218 

30,603 

30,097 


8.-668 14,61,987 
7,146 17,80,751 
7,940 17,30,349 


o,87,6 


6,02,9 

5,92,3 


It is clear from the da to 

average cotton piece-goods worth “ ab °7, e ttat ' we import on t 

year, out of which imports Cfj”" than ®»- 60 lakhs eve 

P rts trom India account for Rs. 45 lakhs 
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Desirability of Installing a Spinning Plant. —As the 

hand-loom weaving industry in the State goes on developing, 
the demand for yarn would go on increasing. Therefore the 
installation of a ginning and spinning plant in the State will not 
only enable us to supply yarn to the weavers at cheaper rates 
but it will also help to some extent in solving the acute problem of 
unemployment. As for raw-cotton required for this purpose it can 
either be imported or produced in the State. The following is the 
draft scheme for the manufacture of yarn in the State :— 

1. The Department of Agriculture should be requested to 
conduct experiments to find out places where cotton can be grown. 
It should then divert its attention to the production of cotton on 
an increased and improved scale, by distributing to the cultivators 
the improved cotton seeds at as low a price as possible. Instruc¬ 
tions, if considered necessary, should also be given t" ti; 
cultivators by means of magic lantern shows for the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton and they should be made fully acquainted with the 
diseases that often visit these plants and the methods of com¬ 
bating them. Attempts should be made 1o make the State, as far 
as possible, self-sufficient in its requirements of raw cotton. To 
achieve this end the activities of the Department of Agriculture 
shall have to be extended, and more staff will be required, bu 
the results will justify the incurring of extra expenditure.. 
would ameliorate the condition ol the cultivator by raising ns 

margin of profit. 

2. Cotton being made available, a joint-stock coiAp&ny 
might be floated to raise capital for the installation of a ginning 

and spinning plant. 

3. The Government should exempt the plan ; Jrom the 
payment of any customs duty. 

4. This limited concern should purchase cotton, thioiigh 
>ts agents, from the cultivator. The price of cotton shorn © 
regulated by the Jammu and Kashmir Marketing Boaul after 
due consideration of the different grades of cotton their relative 
demand and the prices prevailing for those in British India. 


5 The yarn when produced can be supplied to the 
reavers individually at a fixed price or through the proposed 
reavers’ associations. The proposed spinning company can . 
arrange for the sale of the finished product of the weavers by h o 
l sale depot. The prices at which the various t ypes of cloth a 
De purchased from the weavers may be fixed by the Governmen 
n consultation with the marketing officer. The proposed com¬ 
pany may be allowed to charge from the public 5 /$ over and a 
'ts purchase prices, out of which the company after retaining /o 
for itself, may distribute the remaining as bonus to the weavers l 
proportion to the value of their cloth sold through this company. 
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This would, no doubt, give the company a monopoly over the 
spinning and weaving industry of the Sl ate and t here might be some 
danger of the evil consequences of the monopoly system but the 
Department of Industries and Commerce could reserve to itself the 
power to safeguard the interests of the weavers and the consumers 
by fixing a minimum rate of profit, as has been suggested above. 

It would be necessarv to study in greater detail the first 
point, which is the most difficult problem to be solved. The soil 
of the State being rocky and irrigation difficult, there is very little 
chance for the State to be self-sufficient in its requirements of raw- 
cotton. In certain areas of Jammu, Mirpur and Kathua districts, 
cotton is already being cultivated in sufficient quantities, but the* 
^ddperaere is very low as compared with other c ountries, e.g., 

t - *’. -Egypt* ai }d the Punjab canal colonies. Moreover, the cotton 
which is grown is of very ordinary quality. There is practically 
no scope for the growth of long-staple cotton. Therefore, in the 
near future we shall have to depend on the Indian markets for the 

y o raw cotton. We can arrange for the organized purchase 
ot raw cotton in the Punjab canal colonies and if necessarv, we can 
also impart it from Egypt and U. S. A. for spinning of ylm of 

of>Tw co “ nts -. - he following figures give some idea of the import 
t raw cotton into the Jammu province during the last five years: 

V 


Year. 

Quantity in Maunds. 

Value. 



Rs. 

1991-92 

3095 

40,038 

1992-93 

3229 

44,836 

1993-94 

2605 

34,526 

1994-95 

•• 6104 

70,289 

1995-96 

5158 

58,820 


The Government should not lew anv rihifv nn 
raw cotton from British India and San Stated " 


the import of 


pany does ^ot^materialire the e ® ta bhshent of a spinning com¬ 
customs-free. l“ 3d ««stoms.bond or from British India 

it from Japan as in thi... .3’ be more ec °nomical to import 

duty would not sufiw! h ° Government from customs 

in importance, required in^the^t °t'l^ be mo burial nest 

. required m the textile industry, is the dyes. At 
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present the weavers in the State produce only plain Khaddar and 
Siisi. The dyes required by the 8 mi weavers are puichased from 
the shopkeepers, who import them under bond. The dyes used 
are of German manufacture and their prices have gone very high 
on account of the present unsettled international situation. 
Although, the prices now prevailing are not as high as they were 
immediately after the outbreak of war, yet they are much higher 
than the pre-war prices. As a result of this the imports oi foreign 
dyes into the State have declined. Now the dyes are mostly im¬ 
ported from Bombay and His Highness’ Government has granted a 
rebate on their import into the State. 

With the development of the calico-printing industry at 
Samba, however, the demand for natural as well as synthetic «lyes 
will increase. The suggestions regarding their supply have been 
made in the chapter on the Calico Printing Industry. 

There are no dyeing experts intheSta e. Yarn is still dyed 
by the primitive methods of dyeing, either by the weaver himself 
or by the local dyer. The rates charged by the dyer for dyeing in 
Kackha colour vary from <'-7-0 to 0-10-0 per bundle of l 11 lbs. yarn 
while for fast dyes the charges vary To: > Us. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 
bundle. But even after such high charges the dyeing is not found 

to be very satisfactory. 

The weaver puts the dye in a big iron vesselwlu -bps mil of 
water. An equal or sometimes double tlv quantity of soda is 
also put along with the dye and the water is then placed on 
the fire and allowed to boil. The yarn is then put into the vessel 
and mixed with the boiling dye with the help of a rod. . After two 
or three hours the yarn is taken out oi the vessel and is spread in 
the open to enable it to dry up . The process followed by the dyer 

is almost the same. 

In villages like Samba, Chhanni, Behari and all the villages 
in Mirpur vicinity the weavers themselves do the dyeing whereas 
in the Jammu city the yarn is dyed by the local dyer. The rates 
for the dyeing of the staple yarn are higher, because of the greater 

skill required in the process of dyeing. 





CHAPTER II. 

The loom and its working. 

Requisites of various looms ; number of Irmme ** 

men., .»d of vatioM ‘ “' h lo ° m 1 

. appliances of a wearer consist of 1 i 

qaiates. These may be enumerates „n d e^ “ " 


relative 


Pitdoom 

5. Reed-sticks 

Pit=Ioom 

quires the same 
shuttle slev. 


■ 

for warping” and sttefe 6 for 1 ^ n ® hUtt,e 


warping 


Frame-loom The requisites of a frame-loom a.„. 

machine^sidng^sUind^bobbins^nd^^imis^ 6 handIe ’ the 

qpjos, ft ^‘case^^brtTor fth‘ i0n t ed 4rticIes a weaver r 
and also for applying flour to it. 61 utensils for dying the ya; 

a loom fitted 0 with fl/-sh!rttk Sud ! 8 p Stimated at Rs. 

at about Rs . 40 as peVtS ^‘betw:-! "* ° f * 


10 ; that of 
f ra me-loom 


Cost of wood 
Labour 

■ ■ 

Reed and heald 
Nali (Bobbins) 


* • 


18 0 0 
7 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 


Tills 


Total 


♦ « 



V 

IS 


ato°ut Rs T d w^ theV^CraTTgementt” 7 P V°^ 
that is n±,M°q thls typ® «fk» o»TS * “ ? xtra cost 


that is po^sible^: %% ■ 

^shuttle sley P^ft with 

areas. w “h advantage, be introduced in the urba 
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Number of looms—The total number of looms at the places 
visited is 1997, vide Appendix A of the report. As it was not 
possible for the surveyors to visit all the places in the province, an 
attempt was made to find out the number of looms in each tohsil 
from the revenue records. T||e fo? Lowing table 
the number of looms in each tehsil:— 


Jammu 

• * 

336 

Ranbirsinghpura 

• * 

• 

| 

850 

Akhnoor 

• * 

619 

Samba 

* • 

772 

Udhampur 

m m 

236 

Ramban 

m m 

. .j. 302 

Bhadarwah 

m m 

775 

Kishtwar 

• m 

1002 

Ramnagar 

* * 

803 

Kathua 

• * 

402 

Basohli 

* * 

1169 

asmcrgarh 

• * 

598 

Mirpur 

* * 

972 

Kotli 

m * 

709 

Bhim her 

* # 

563 

Reasi 

* * 

687 

Raj our i 

* * 

785 

V 


Total 

.. 11,580 


Out of the total number of looms surveyed 1® arc pit-looms 
fitted with the fly-shuttle sleys, 300 are *uttl”d^'tre found 

ir>80 Hees wh've'tue leav, ? nTperipatetic parties have given **£ 

citv, Mirpur and the ad oining villages and Basolil . ihe ir 
looms are found in the localities that arc situated near the importan 
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towns 


m. w> 4 - • jvurpur ana Jammn oeinar two snr-h nlnr>p Q 

vince are • Sambaffi't hTr^ ° f ?. ott ? n weavin « in the Jamniii pro- 

and the adjoining villages in the Mhpu- Sstrie"' 1 t lm>per 

euiar place Sw the lo * ** *■* 

an important een?£ for“h^nrodnl™ * I ' e8e . S ^ ba 1 h ?d •!*> been 
present, the Calico-Printn° Industrv a.? tC” > d cl ? tt ’ tllou « h a ‘ 

hand-loom weaving. met the fate of lts ^r-inHustry of 

proper Ir a t certre t of e hand“oom h wr e ' :er ' im P ortance of Jammu 

addition to the S7 looms that^ire^™ 8 •’! ’F&Pl Creasing. In 
one dobby have been installed hv r, y ax,s ‘ G .d 63 frame-looms and 

these fivef The Ra LmarWoolt,andTkV^^ 1940 ' 0f 
been ordered. d the “fl™ 814 ® machinery has already 


a pit-loom is*8 yar* of pIafn\-fe5Sn r Til o aTera ® e i daily outtur n on 

This average is only for a d»fofsS- UC I 0 ” on a f rame-loom. 
oases, the weavers, in order to increase th?f b ° Ur : 3 but in certain 

luJ/ a tu a‘ 12 yards °“ ‘be pit-loom and h Is eVen !f g and oan ‘bus 
W'l h fly-shuttle sley and on the 1 frame-liom ardS ° D ^ loom 

loom excep/a/a fe w*pjaojL' 'L? 6 Ja ,” mu Province work on the nit 

negligible althongh the* weavfo” 8 n * d t With fl y- s hnttle s&t 

trying hard for the last 8 years P arti es have been 

weaver still clings to his ni/in -° m ^ r0( ^ ,lce these looms Th^ 

tes* £ ajSa-sttis; a 

it- If the width°o “the ohrth * J ? ld Width canno ‘ be woven 
loom becomes difficult h mcreas ed the functioning of the 

first to move , )J or b *s very tedious in nature „ ,, 

hand. " gb ‘ band, then his ^ J- 
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4. The coarser cloth, that can only be woven on it., has 
gone out of fashion and this is one of the reasons why our weavers 
are finding it difficult to make their both ends meet. 


The question now arises as to which looms shoe hi be sub¬ 
stituted instead ? Power-looms are quite out of the question, because 
“ power ” is not available in the localities where the weavers are 
found in large numbers. We give below a scheme for the installa¬ 
tion of power looms in Jammu on a limited partnership basis. The 
GDvernment can help the enterprise by purchasing its debentures 
and also by giving the necessary facilities relating to the import 
of raw-material and the sale of 1 he finished product. 


A moderate establishment having 16 power looms and 50 
hand-looms can be started with an initial capital of about 
Rs. 59,000. The main items of expenditure on the basis of 

pre-war prices are : 


Power looms 


• * 


Rs. 

8,000 


Bobbins winder (German ) 
Twisting machine (Ludhiana) 
Drum winder (Ludhiana) 

Motor 10 H. P. 

Cost of fittings 
50 Hand-looms 

Bobbins, warping-creel and of ter 
accessories. 


3,000 

400 

300 

600 

4,000 

1,700 

7,000 


Total on machinery 
Working capital to begin with 

Grand Total 


25,000 

25,000 


50,000 


Sixteen looms will consume on an average 10 ^ unitsof 
power, if each loom works for 9 hours a day. The es a . , _ , 
required for this purpose, besides 
and superintendence, is as follows :— 


One operator at Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 p.m. 


16 weavers at Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 p.m. 
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system. The est^bhshment^with ad van t empIo ^ ed on piece-wage 
cloth, on account of the heavy import dutTof 25 S/° dU ?f WOollen 

Of yarn which® eanbeBZ “*£? ST of 

and the wages, which have to be Lid to th* 06 PGT yard at Aru ^^r 
m the said Appendix. a bundle of yarn is also given 

' Uie ° rlle )ms that °an be introduced are : 


1 . 

2 . 


The loom fitted with fly-shuttle sley. 

3. The dabby! 0 ™ a “ d d ° uble fl y sb »ttle. 


4. 

5. 


The jacquard 
The automatic loom. 


by the weaving peripatZcpSt v of this mo* IS aIrea , d y being tried 

%liT^r m b XrZ %Z7^ a t b « ZZ 

.ng facta were noted regarding the working of S Wm i° IW - 

abad ™™/hZZ a ?t go^’t of orfer'r'' 61 ' 3 *“ ifc , has got 
happens, the weavers at once takp fr» fi, • ^ er y so °n and once it 

one to set it right as the peripatetic mrt pitdoom for want of some 
tons at one place leaves for anothei? P 7 ^ * ivin g demons”™ 

»me and “heZE wt^ctetve^Tly tT™ 

m J nearly the same. 

shutto f~‘thMZs'beeZ’ th Dd these <»» be in- 
shuttje sleys on account of the ^ ®" £ 

oome into existence fn° thZ*! “ “ a S y “ 300 looms have a 1 
«‘h our weaver^ e * pW that ‘bese looms haZe fouZ Sr' 

these loomsare ZhT 8 ™ are in the babit of copvim, »i. 

days, the use of tS ? xtensi . vel y installed in the JwJT and 38 

these looms ,s becoming populate 

3. Therp i* otate also. 

installed in a smaller IZZIn jSfi&T 



looms can be 
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It is easier to handle them after a period of brief training. 

The out-turn on these looms is comparatively greater. 
Cloth of a better quality and larger width can be woven 

on these looms. 

7 It is easier to weave cloth of new designs on this dodioi 
than on the other two. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 



The facts mentioned above clearly show that the frame-loom 
is decidedly the best and can be introduced amongst our weavers 
at a greater speed than the fly-shuttle sleys. It, therefore, seems 
desirable that the peripatetic parties should suspend their 
activities in connection with the fly-shuttle sleys and start giving 
demonstrations for the introduction of frame-looms. The Gov¬ 
ernment should also, in addition to the parties, start a weaving in¬ 
stitute at Jammu, where training in weaving should be imparted to 
adults and the sons of hereditary weavers by providing stipends tor 
them. The parties may also, if desirable, be amalgamated with the 
institute. If this is done, the Government shall have to incur much 
less extra expenditure. The weaving institute should get orders 
from the Government departments as well as from the wnolesale 
cloth-dealers for such goods as can be made on improved ooms y 
the weavers of the village. A batch of instructors should be sent 
to the villages for imparting necessary training to the weaveis. 
After finishing their work, the party can return to the eenteal 
institute and thus keep the central establishment m touch with the 
hand-loom weaving industry of the province. 

For weaving the more intricate designs training in the use 
of dobbies and jacquards should also be imparted. It is also neces¬ 
sary to impart training in dyeing, sizing and designing. 

The work in the villages can be done by the students, who 
are trained in this institute. They may be paid an anowance in 
lieu of the services that they may render in imparting training 

their fellow-weavers in the villages. A detailed scheme for th s 

will be discussed later in this report. As regards the automatic 
loom it may be said that its introduction is not possible for the pre 

sent on account of the following reasons 

1. It is very costly and the weavers, wli are poor 
cannot afford to buy it. 

2. Its handling requires sufficient amount of s , 

our weaver is vet lacking. • _ , 

3. Automatic looms have not been very successful even 

the Punjab. . f 

In view of all that lias been said above the introd^ it ( ^ cs j r- 
frame-looms with single as well as double shut es is gy .. 
able and the sooner it is done in the manner sugges wpn ’ rs - n 
better would it be for the consumers in general an 

particular. 
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loom fl* of —™? on a pit 

round the drums on the dr’u m -creel and these “ bta ?? ed ’ is swun g 

warping. To prepare a warp the weaver halXst of an to f ° r 
open ground and to mpoqj u- „„ nas , st ot ald to find some 

required. The drums are then anWT ^ t0 ^ len £ th of <&e warp 

sticks (one in each), which the weaver holds^oh- 0 ^ a ? air of 
runs, the yarn from the d™™ p avei -,noIds m nis hands and as he 

are already pegged in the wounl ?o?ftf- d *” tbe reed ' s «ofa which 
then put in <£eTOte“andSi^ ™r P « 
warp fa again brought and smead i *^ S ' Zmg “ done - Then the 
pillars (two on each side) and it is tl. °P e ? ® lr on Poor wooden 
dry it is taken to the loom Ya^ i^” ° 0m , bed and after ft gets 
bobbins and the weaver begins working 611 r f?* e , d on *ho pums and 

eft to right, the wiTver strikingttThlnWh •‘° ^ and fr °” 
the shuttle is thrown. The finpnpco ~ -+u« i bls S1< ^ e eve ry time 

pends on the skill with which the de ‘ 

as regards warpfn™ siztog^nd^th^ 111 ^ pro J ess is followed except 
handle that the weaver holds in hlst^ anlputt £th e wa£.‘ he 

improvedloom wmnorsolteVfpTOblemrf?h intrOd " 0tion of ‘he 

the loom is a very important applian^f f J he Weavers * Although 

provements in the various processes ene^l T aVerS ’ ^ et the un¬ 
equally important. In the fW T con “ ec ted with weaving are 

y-shuttle sleys cannot achieve any suhst ?+• f f ame ' looin s and the 
causes loss of material aTwell as loss Tf J he “f of *0* warps 

sunnlv 0r ? y the eitber °n --ope"™! 

ol P ^o£/Zer7 rP o d V re ® uired P^teTn y sL e ed n : d d fW **5 

that the labourof Jelnd 1 ! 0 ^ that be’ taken to S 

purpose at present, will be wastod^rs wblcl1 18 employed for this 
“ seTO ral other ways bf> Wasted - B «‘ they can assist the wea^r 

yarn has been' d ° ne b y the weaver himself ,ft 

thia purpose. S d ri S°£ b ° i,ed 7™ ™er is“ a £y utd for 
or lime is iflrin i 1( . JS Ve *‘v seldom n<?prl q, . P usec * *or 

cloth or to give iF a f, material to increase fh^ 6 V 11 ® 8 chalk 

materia 1 of oooi 1 nusrt 1C ^ ene ^ appearance. T , ' 

into by soi«p pv quaIlt ^ 18 necessary. This 11 f the sizin g 

use by the hand F^ anc * ^ possible a sizing manh' T ma ^ § one 

hand-loom weaver may be inlro2c7d . ^ SUitabIe for 



CHAPTER III. 


The Weaver. 


Total number of weavers ; standard of living ; the system of training ; earnings 
of the various classes of weavers ; their subsidiary earnings; indebtedness. 


Hie total number of actual workers in the localities sur¬ 
veyed is 1906. They iiave as many as 7360 non-working dependents. 
Thus thetotal number directly or indrectly dependent on this industry 
in 182 different places comes to 9266 as per statement given 
in Appendix C. In spite of the rapid decline of this industry 
due partly to the import of mill made cloth and partly to internal 
competition, the industry still occupies an important place in 
the economic life of the province. 

The village weaver owns the simple tools off is trade and 
has in most cases to depend on the neighbouring money-lender for 
the supply of raw-material and the sale of the finished product. He 
may be found working independently with his own tools but he is 
generally only a labourer workin us 'customers material. His 
earnings as will be explained later on, are very f>w and do noi pro¬ 
vide him even with the bare necessaries of life. The conditions 
under which the weavers have to work are fir from h hv; Nuti-uac- 
tory. His house consists of one or at the most two rooms. 
Generally the same room serves as his workshop, the kitchen, the 
sleeping room and the cattle yard. One can see the smoke oozing 
out of the primitive fireplace on one side and the weaver working 
at his loom on the other. For fear of feeling cold in the winter 
he generally keeps no windows or ventilators. In this suffocating 
atmosphere he is seen toiling on his loom from sunrise till sunset 
with intervals for meals and prayers. He works in his own house 
for longer hours than the factory labourer and has also th^a®|an- 
ta^e of getting assistance from the women in the family, when they 
are free from their domestic duties. This he does at the cost ot 
his health. His profession being hereditary he does not keep any 
apprentices nor has he any assistants 1 because he cannot a or o 
employ them. The warping, sizing and reeling is done oi uim 
by ]«is wife and children. If he fi pens to be singk, le ge s is 
done with the help of his neighbours. In fH cast* he has to paj 
for the reeling of the yarn on ? a > > ifiu rate m Hi P P 

seer. - 

He is often content with his small margin of P 1 "'* 1 ■ s 
standard oi comfort is low. Plie food that tie takes is very simp 0 
and contains very little of nutritious matter. Milk and ghee ao 
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fcow orT hnm?S’h WhiCh iT 1f n L ed t0 bim - If he happens to have 
OT ev™ timnt w5' r “ pIa T. ° f he uses some vegetable oil 

cZstVZ 'M 7 t xis > as.clothing is thTfcanS and 

c^iirSs^rhTtrXetite 6 

and conservatism. productive capacity, ignorance 

work on S ^lie 0 ^]htdoonf'" - ^iiis r ^the la ^t r ^^' 0 ^ weavera stm 
father passing the business knowing anTre^cretrofth^b 

order '^ S ° me years ba ^’ however! ~v!rnment1n 

the L!dtg of' 5 imrved i W m ha ern “ eth °, ds ° f pr ° duotion and 

started, in the JamnnSn™ and Jammu ' They have also 

gives demonstrations to weavers* hTfh a ^ pe F ipatetic P ar ty, which 
pit-looms fitted with fly?shnMle sle™ a " d handling of 

taken hy the Demonstrator nf the? tin spite of so much pains 

to be admitted that the party has nrSahTto party ’ ft has 
measure of success. The difficulties of Z^Hy a^ILTea^s 

weave/and^'lL^ttaS’ to a dmonstSo? n> 0nly °" e 

at a tune give training to a large number “ wearers. 7 CMmot 

it leaves a ^wwOiStiteSu^S. fl * 1°°^^ no sooner 

to their pit-loom. Some w^verfu ° ut ° f order and take again 
monstrator to come again to thSe nl°» ?™ d a PPhcations to the de- 
but this he is unable to do firstly Wo 68 ai i d Set tbe s kys i n order 
locality suffers, and, secondly th. n" 86 hlS wort in the other 

additional expense of sending^the n ^° TC , rnn '? nt cannot incur an 

W0A d0na V the par^p^tiX n lffified! r “ * 'WS 

and the stadSdo^rtSe^^ chnical schools is defective 
appointment of a te!t“l! exi!t ^T- nt totarest in the work Th! 
dyers and weavers at important y !°f Staff 00nsis ting of designers 

and to impart the necessary trailing 7 a PP recia hle extent 

Earnings.— To calculate their 


earnings the 


wea vers in the 
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Jammu Province, have been divided into five distinct classes as 
follows :— 


1. The skilled- weaver. —Weaver working on the frame 
loom and weaving cloth of modern designs. 

2. The trading weaver. —He does himself only the warp¬ 
ing and 11 e sizing and gets the cloth woven from other weavers on 
a piece wage system. 


3. Independent worker. —Independent weaver who weaves 
the cloth himself, buying his own raw-materials and selling the 
finished goods in the market. Sometimes he sells his goods to the 
trading weaver, who sells it in the hilly areas of the State. 



Weavers working on a piece*wage syste 



(a) Those who weave Susi for the trading weaver. 

(b) Those who weave Khctddar or kheses from the liand- 

spun yarn of the people. 

The Skilled Weaver.- -As is clear from the statement cl 
looms given in the appendix, the number of frame-lqoms in the 
Jammu hovince is limited. Most of these are found in Mir nr 
proper and the adjoining viDages but the weavers there generally 
weave plain Jihaddar and arrange for its marketing themselves. 
The only places where the skilled weavers are found at work are 
Jammu and Basohli. At Basohli a gentleman has started a small 
weaving establishment under the name ‘ The Krishna Weaving 
Factory ’. In Jammu we have about a dozen such establishments. 
These weavers weave shirtings and coatings of modern designs under 
the supervision and control of the proprietors of the establishments. 
The wages are settled by mutual bargaining between the weavers 
and the proprietors according to the design of the cloth. Generally 
the wages vary from 0-1-3 per yard to 0-2-6 a yard. H the 
design is simple the wages are 0-1-3 a yard and if the design is 
more complex higher wages are paid. 1 lie average out-turn of the 
weavers depends upon the quality and simplicity, or omcrwise, 
of the design. If the design is simple a id quality low, they may 
be able to weave 10; to 12 yards a day, but if the design is more com¬ 
plex, they can only weave 5 to 6 yards a day. Thus their average 
daily earnings are 0-8-0 a day. As they wo k for the proprietor, 
who supplies them the yarn and arranges for marketing oi the 
cloth himself, the work of these weavers is more or less regular. 
Thus the average monthly earnings of these weavers are Rs. 15. 


The lot of these weavers is, therefore, better than those of 
any other class in the State. On an average they can earn l.i rupees 
per month, which is higher than that earned by any obu r class o 
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weaver. They are also saved the trouble of purchasing the yarn or 
arranging for the sale of cloth. 


The number cn c b weavers in be Jammu province is only 
106 and they are divided as follows :— 


m 

1. Tife Rajput Cloth House, Jammu 


* • 


10 


7 


2. The Kashmir Dyeing and Weaving Factory, 

; • ’ --Jammu. 

3. The Krishna Weaving Factory, Basohli 

4. The establishment owned by L. Muni Lai, Jammu 9 


4 


5. 


i he X;tt ial Weaving Factory, Jammu 


* • 


3. Chaman Lai Textile Works, Jammu 
^’ Kharati Lai & Bros., Jammu 


* * 


* * 


8 . 


9. 


The Rajkumar Woollen and Silk Mills, Jammu 
The Shanti Weaving Factory, Jammu 


10. Ch. Abdul Wahid & Co., Jammu 


9 


20 


10 


9 


7 


21 


Total 


.. 106 


Jammu In ha“” Weavers establishments in 

monthly remuneration^ varying from* rT IT* 1 whom the y P a y a 

p.m. P S,Zlng men aIs0 wI >° are paid Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 

Behari T Bilahar d an g d ° f Sa!nba ’ Da ^e, 

wholesale rate? do the warnfn? • 1 ** y f“ from Amritsa f at 

cloth woven from other weavTo S ‘ Zm ? thems elves and get the 
length of the Tani and ,, weavers on a P^ce wage system. The 

places. When summer comJT+f. 68 pa J d for ifc at different 

disposal of this cloth SomeVirru^ S& ° U u kidy areas for the 
come to their olto ' merchants of the hilly areas 

the dedal or the ^oA^^a^who^charge^his ^ hrou - h 

, who 1 . ges ins commission at the 
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rate of one pice per rupee. The following statement shows the 
length of the Tani and the’ wages paid for it at different places :— 


Name of the place. 


Samba 


Length of Tani. 


42 yards 


Wages to the 
weaver. 

Rs. A. P. 

18 0 


Dagore 

Bed sheet. Samba 
Chhanni J ulahan 


.. 50 yards (susi 
superior). 

.. 10 yards 

•l 

.. 40 yards 


1 8 0 

1 0 0 
1 6 0 


Village Behari 


100 yards (susi 
superior). 


2 0 0 


The following figures show their earnings per Tani at different 
places:— 


Dagore Tani 35 yards. —Cost of production including wages 
per details given in Appendix F. Rs. 8-0-0. 


Local sale at 0-4-0 per yard. 

Sale price in the hilly areas 0-5-0 per yard. 

Total sale proceeds in the hilly areas 
Total sale proceeds, if sold locally 
Profit from ocal sale (per Tani) 


Rs. a. p. 
10 15 0 
8 12 0 
0 12 0 


Out of Rs. 2-15-0 about one rupee is the cost of trans¬ 
port to the hilly areas. The net profit, therefore, in tins case 
amounts to Re. 1-15-0. 

Samba Tani 42 yards.—Cost of production including wages 
as per details given in Appendix F. 


Cost of transport to hilly areas 
Total sale proceeds j(local )at 0-2-9 per yard 
Net profit from local sale 0-3-6 per Tani. 
Total sale proceeds in hilly areas at 0-3-3 per 

yard. 

Net profit from sale in the hilly areas 


Rs. a. P. 
10 0 
7 3 6 


8 8 6 
0 8 6 


Samba, bed-sheets. 

Cost of production including wages 

Sale price 

Profit 


2 8 0 
2 12 0 
0 4 0 
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Chhanni Julahan, 40 yds. Snsi. 

Cost of production 


Sale proceeds (local) at 0-2-6 a yard 
Profit from local sale 

* • m 

Sale proceeds in the hilly areas at 0-3-0 a yard 

Net profit from the above Rs. 2 less Re. 1 as 
frieght, etc. 


* m 


* • 


• * 


* • 


Rs. A. P. 


5 8 0 

6 4 0 
0 12 0 

7 8 0 


Village Behari, Tani 100 yards. 

Cost of production 

Local sale proceeds at 0-2-6 a yard 
Net Profit 


* • 


Sale proceeds in the hilly areas at 0-3-0 per yard 
Profit, less Rs. 2 as cost of transport 


12 15 0 
15 10 0 
2 110 
18 12 0 
3 13 0 


mately, the monthly earnings of t! *° , calcuIa ^ e » even approxi- 
earnings differ firstly 7 with the mimh* 1S f ^ -° f weavers - Their 
by them. This differs from mr, +if r ±°^ ^ ams Prepared and sold 

season and from one individual to rnon ^ 1 » from season to 

months, when Ly are on?t^ ?° T two to three 

cloth, further production is stormed 1 ri a if aS ^ or the sale of their 
for this loss of time in calculatfn/the^ alowance has to be made 
sions they have to seU even below tw earru , n § s - 0n some occ-a- 
account of the intensity of comnetitiVm^ ®!2f °! P roduc tion on 
are very rare. Allowance must ahnhH’ alt 7 ho ^ h such occasions 
penses that they may have to inm made for an ^ special ex¬ 
areas for the sale of their cloth Fn’ hen Proceeding to the hilly 

of a weaver on food may come to abont 1 ^ ple 9 t ^ e monthly expenses 

? e p &t bls own place, but when he is out h^°h 3 ? month ’ wben 
to Rs 6 a month. These comirWo*- e has to s P e nd Rs. 4 

an estimate of his monthly earnings!° nS make 11 dlffieult to attempt 

own cloth n and en a?ran^e° r for S ‘]t s TheSe 1 7 eavers Produce their 

earnings of such w! aV er S the sale of their cloth. The 

and the quantity of the clot h refo J e> according to the qualitv 
credit enjoyed by them If P roduced and the social status^or the 

worthy. m 3elhD 8 the yarn to a ma n, who is lot C ro di t 
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The following schedule will show their earnings at different 
places :— 


Susi Weavers at Dagore. 

Length 35 yards. 

Costs of production. 

Price of yarn 
Cost of dyes 

Cost of flour, warping and reeling, etc. 


Rs. A. P. 

4 8 0 
1 8 0 
0 8 0 


Total .. 6 8 0 


Sale proceeds at 0-4-0 per yard 
Profit 

Tims wages per yard work out to .. 


8 12 0 
2 4 0 
0 1 0 


Average outturn per month is 4 tanis , because he lias to 
prepare warp, etc., and has also to bring fodder for his cow. Thus 
his monthly earnings come to Rs. 9. 


Susi Weavers at Samba. 

Length 42 yards. 

Cost of production 

Sale proceeds at 0-2-9 per yd. 

Net profit including wages 


Rs. A. P. 
5 8 0 

7 3 6 

1 11 6 


Average outturn per month is 6 tanis , because he has no 
other work except to work on his loom. 


jfhus average monthly earnings amount to Rs. 


11 0 0 


Double bed cover. 

Cost of production 
Sale proceeds 
Profit 


18 0 
2 12 0 
1 4 0 


Average monthly output is 9. 
Monthly earnings 


11 4 0 


Chiianni Julahan tan 40 yds. 

Cost of production 

Local sale at 0-2-6 per yd. 

Profit 


4 2 0 
6 4 0 
2 2 0 


Average monthly output is 5 tanis , if they go 
for the whole month. 

Earnings 


on working 
. 10 10 0 
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Village Behari. 1 ani 100 yards, (inferior quality). 

Cost of production 

Sale proceeds at 0-2-6 per vd 
Profit 

* • • • 
Average monthly outturn is 2 tanis. 

Rfi rnin nrg 


* * 


* * 


Rs. A. P. 

io 15 0 
15 10 0 
4 11 0 



- - .. 9 6 0 

f . • Pj?? 1 w ™ veTS do not g° to the hilly areas for the sale of 

wea ver *' ^ generall y seU their cloth locally to the trading 

Mirpur, Khaddar 100 xf yards. 

Cost of production 

Sale price at 0-2-0 per vard 
Profit 


* • 


100 yar<J can be woven in about 8 days, thus 
earnings amount to Rs. 8-6-9. y 

Mirpur, .Chaddar 100 xl| yards. 


. 10 1 6 
. 12 8 0 
2 6 6 

the monthly 


Cost of production including sales 
Sale proceeds at 0-3-C per varcl 
Net profit 


commission 


* • 


# * 


• • 


19 7 
21 14 
2 7 


0 

0 

0 


this thcya n re h able a ^mff am °! mt t0 abont Rs - 9. In addition 

y able, sometimes, to save some yarn from the weft. 

Barbani, Khaddar 100 xf yards (inferior quality). 

“f i pro< J u < ? t j°" including commission 
Sale price at 0-1-9 per yard 

Net profit 
Monthly earnings 

Akal Garh. Susi 105 x 5/16 yards. 

Price of yarn 

», „ halvan 

Cost of dyes 


to 


♦ * 


• • 


9 0 
10 15 
1 15 
7 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


* # 


• * 


» t 


« I 


» * 


3 3 0 
10 0 
1 2 0 


Total 


Commission^** 8 

Net profit 

Monthly earnings for three Tanis 


• m 


« « 


* * 


entioned W above! it'com^fo abou^ ° f a11 the 

f aDout Ks. 9; per mensem. 


5 5 0 
7 8 0 

0 19 

2 0 9 

6 8 0 

workers 
To this 
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may be added another Rs. 1 which is included in the cost of produc¬ 
tion for reeling and warping, because the weaver seldom pays for this 
work. The warping is done with the help of his brethren on the 
warping machine and the reeling by‘the house-wife. It should 
not, however, be concluded^ from what has been said above that the 
earnings of all the weavers are uniform. Reduction in the working 
days due to illness or so many other causes and changes in the 

prices also affect their income. 

Weavers weaving Susi on piece wage system. —Some weavers 

cannot afford to buy their own yarn. These weaverS^|gt|B 
themselves attached to a trader. They get from im the designed 
and the sized Tani as also the yarn for wefting and do the weaving 
on their own looms. When the Tani is finished, they take it to 
the weaver and get their wages for that part of the work. The 
earnings of these weavers can very easily be estimated from their 
daily outturn. The regularity, or otherwise, of the work affects 
their monthly earnings to a very large extent. The following table 
shows the earnings of such weavers at different places : 


Name of the Length Outturn 
place. in yards, per day. 


Wages per Monthly Earnings, 
length. outturn. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

1 8 0 5 tanis or 7 8 0 

175 vards. 


1 . 

Dagore* 

35 

2. 

Samba f 

42 

3. 

Chhanni 

40 


Arorian 


4. 

BehariJ 

100 


6 yards. 

7 „ 18 

7 „ 16 

2 0 


0 5 tanis or 7 8 0 

210 yards. 

0 5 tanis or 6 14 0 
200 yards. 

0 2\ tanis or 5 0 0 

250 yards. 


The average earnings of a weaver of this class come to Rs 
6-12-0 per month. 


The Wage=earner Weaver.— The last but not the least 
important and equally unfortunate class of workers among 9 
weavers is that weaving cloth from the hnnthpun \cuo 01 Jlt 
towns people or the country zamindar on a piece wage sys em. 
paite una fected by the modem improvements, that are being in 
troduced in his profession, this weaver goes o n working quiet y m _ 

• The weavers generally maintain a cow or a buffalo and tkty lia\e to f F (K ^ 
timo iu bringing fodder for the animal. 

t The cloth ie of inferior quality hence the daily outturn is slightly higher. 

J The cloth is inferior in quality. There are about 80 weavers in this illcge. T c 
fore, internal competition is very keen and wages are low. 
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corner of the town or some central place in a village. The waees 
which are fixed by tradition and custom differ from tehsil to 
tehsil and sometimes from village to village in the same tehsil 

tW 5 pieties 7 ov ® n b y tb i s weaver are the coarse plain 
Khaddar and the bordered or unbordered bed-sheets. Their 
earmngs differ at different places. 

m. . In Jammu these weavers generally weave bed-sheets onlv 

forit 1 a e re f Re be f Sh Tt 18 genera ^ v 10 * $ y ards and the wages paid 
tor it. are Re. 1. The weaver can fimsh the various processes 

istmg, reeling, warping, sizing and weaving in three days and if 

he gets work regularly, he may he able to earn Rs 10 a month ft? 

unfortunately this is not so. As is usual, the weaver has Wo nnf 

m search of work. After he has finished one Khes there nfav bp 

ev^mo^ f^1- iCUenC fM eXtending 0TCr two da^ £ 

account of °” 

The workers generX^beZnJT T™. ° IOtl1 for the z ™i»dars. 

plus 2 seers of grSn for 25 vard^trh^^T 1 ' is P aid Re - 1 

in 6 days. Thus in a month of 28 worWnJtaw he 1*^ ‘°^ 
weave 5 such Tunis. The cost of 2 sppfo 3 dayS be ab le to 

enquiry (April 1939) was 0-2-0 andShfaS the "to 6 ° f this 

heT t °T d a i0ns ma y be estimated at Es 5 loo Tf ” nder 

t b :t r XT^x to msh •**«$ Srs 

Khaddar are p ^ kbnoo ^ h t e hsil^h e ^wages paid f or I04 yards 

m a month and thus his wages come to p?/ rsTn^ 0 ^ 160 yards 
measuring 10x# yards he K un^hf 1, f or a *»« 

*l 4 °* . But the demand for 

Monthly 

Re. 1 for 28 yards ahd Re $ I^for^l tfl alS0 m Da8 ° re the wages are 

places of the Kathua dkt,.v r lu K 7 P® r month. In all other 

the monthly earnings of the weaMrs^wh 1 for 27 y ard s, and 
Samba and Dagore workers. 6 same as i* 1 the case of 

the wages fiS“fo?”uch weavelsl^ 9 “•‘ he Tillages of tehsil Kotli 
paratrvely lower than thoselamedb X ^ yard ’ which are com- 

' *y the workers at Samba. 


_ f . atn ana his wages come 1 

El* ®* *. y* rds > gete R - 
SSo” 5 s l0W - 
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In Bhimber also the wages are the same except at certain 
places, where wages are Re. 1-8-0 per 40 yards of cloth. Here 
the weavers are able to earn more than Rs. 6 per month but the 
irregularity of work again stands in their way and reduces their 
net earnings for the month. Assuming the average out-turn of a 
weaver to be 8 yards per day, he may be able to earn Rs. 7 per 
month, but the average of 8 yards per day is very rarely reached 
by him. The wages for a bed-sheet in Mirpur and its suburbs are 
one anna per yard, and thus come to 0-10-0 per sheet. These wages 
are 62i% of the wages per bed-sheet earned in Jammu or Samba 
and 50% of the wages got at Akhnoor. 

Whatever may be said in favour of this system, the fact 
stands out, that the weaver, desirous of getting some work, has to 
go from house to house in search of work. This has developed into 
a tradition and the people do not take their yarn to the 
houses of the weavers even when they are in urgent need of cloth. 
The following are the drawbacks of this system :— 

1 . In the first place the weaver is at a disadvantage in 
bargaining for his wage, which is generally fixed by custom. The 
people want to reduce it still further by caking a Ivar tage of the 
uneconomic competition which exists among them. The weaver 
for fear of losing his work for that day, will sometimes accept lower 
wages than even his customary wage. 

2. There is a waste of time in going from one house to 
another to find work for himself. The time which he thus oses 
could better be utilized in increasing his earning capacity, if he 
were to get work at his own house. 

3 . iJLastly, there develops in him a moral degradation and 
a sense of inferioritjr, which mars such good qualities as hopefulness, 
cheerfulness, honesty and soh-iety. 

His subsidiary earnings. —The weavers in most cases have 
nothing to fall back upon, when they do not get any work. They 
possess no land except the Meghas who work as field labourers 
or occupancy tenants in some cases. The Mohammedan weavers 
are not registered as agriculturists. It is mainly due to this fact 
that most of the weavers in tehsil Kotli have given up their 
weaving profession. They have destroyed their looms and have 
begun calling themselves as Bhatti Rajputs. The number of such 
weavers could noi be ascertained owing to the prejudice t hat they 
have got against calling themselves weavers. 

> ^^n’^fhe Mohammedan weavers in Katra, Reasi ai d Akhnoor 
also get some land to cultivate on Sath basis, but their earnings 
from this source are not much as yield from the land in the Kandi 
and hilly areas is very small. 
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The depressed class weavers, who work as field labourers 

cannot give even a rough idea of their earnings from this source. 

I hose who are occupancy tenants say, that, if the season is favour- 

able and the rams set in at the proper time, they may be able to 

earn Ks. 10 per annum from one Ghumaon of land after the payment 

^ nd avenue. At Samba the depressed class weavers work on 
fcJie brick kiln and are thus able to earn 0-6-0 a 

, M!<> 7 ' ' ‘ r hhanni, Fathuchak, Gahar and Da^ore 

supplement their earnings by taking some land on yearly lease ff cm 

g the lease money. A detailed statement showing the mam 
subsidiary occupations is given in Appendix D, of this Report. 

far f, Ind f* ) * edness — The financial condition of the workers is 

meT g S a pLtTonTnd nd b £ ’T 

^5 ”he°t r at:r!T:X‘ 

ffiSt^ven in Appendix E^fth^R ° f ^ mon ^ le “ d€ *- Estate 8 

tent o g f indebtedness^ Ln„ f Rep ° rt S ives an of the ex- 

ness amounts to Rs. 97 516 ^1^ 6 wea 7 ers - The total indebted- 

this industry being 6353 exlcudlnT?^ 0 f those de Pendent upon 
tehsil, the average indebtedness of e visages in the Akhnoor 

Keeping in view the general noveS^ 3?? Comes to Rs * 15 “30- 

level of their earnings it armears +« if tbe masse ? and the low 
highest amount of debt was rn the £igh figure. The 

of Mirpur. The total debt was Rs 2 935 ^. oh J ll l a ’ a suburb 

a suburb of Mirpur. ’ W * NXt to ttus comes Akal Garh, 

from Re. 1 % a per°month r tn t 3 i a o/ be borrows money varies 
has fixed l^K^em!^ Perm< ? lth ; The law of the State 

by those who lend money but faff Um ? f mterest to be charged 

other mal-practices that are rZlnf , T ° thls ma ^ be added several 

Taking advantage of the poverty and the viUa g e Sahukats. 

the Sxhuhars genrally enter in tb^®h^plessness of the weaver, 
those actually lent. The result i« +i f e f/ Sters higher sums than 

impossible to come out Of X Lbt ^ - finds * 

^ t0 "“ ^ 

The security furnished hrr v aebt - 

they happen to have some, or fhefr hXTthe U^. 0 ’™ 3016 ^ 8 ' 
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The following are the main causes of indebtedness : 


1 . In places like Samba, Dagore, Behari,Bilahar and Mirpur 
indebtedness is due to the fluctuations in the market. Ignorant 
as they are, they cannot study the market conditions and have, 
therefore, to suffer loss on several occasions. 

2 . In the case of average families the main cause of 
indebtedness is high expenditure on ceremonies. The weavers of all 
classes spend the same amount of money on their social ceremonies 
irrespective of their income. In the case of the Hindu weavers 
also the main cause of indebtedness is the proportionately higher 
expenditure on marriages and other social ceremonies. 

3. In low class families the main cause of indebted¬ 
ness is their low income. They borrow money for the purchase of 
the necessaries of life. 

4. Weavers, who have taken to agriculture as their subsi¬ 
diary occupation, borrow money for the purchase of bullocks, seeds 
and agricultural implements. 

5 . They buy yarn on credit at comparatively higher 
prices. They get lower prices for their cloth and so their earnings are 
low. The sale proceeds of cloth are spent by the weaver on 
his daily needs and the amount due from him on account of the 
purchase of yarn goes on accumulating. After the expiry of 
one month it becomes a loan and the dealer begins to charge 
interest on this sum. Moreover, his credit decreases with the in¬ 
crease in the amount of his debt and the yarn dealer charges him 
more for every bundle of yarn that he purchases. In certain cases 
the weavers reported, that they had paid 0-4-0 per bundle of 5 
seers in addition to the price of yarn. 

6 . The exorbitant rate of interest charged by the money¬ 
lender renders the weavers incapable of clearing away the debt. 
They go on paying whatever they can spare from their small earnings, 
but no decrease in the debt is noticeable. At last the dealer comes 
with a warrant of attachment and takes possession of their houses 

and even their looms. 

7 . In some cases the ancestral debt has increased to such 
an extent that the weaver finds it practically impossible to repay 

it. 

8 . Ignorance, poverty and conservative habits are also 
responsible for the present state of affairs. 

From the account given above, it is clear that the regenera¬ 
tion of the weaver cannot be hoped ibr until a system of cheap an. 
controlled credit is substituted for the present arrangement pro¬ 
vided by the village money-lender. The weaving profession has 
degenerated into a mode of living. It is no longer a paying pro¬ 
fession. Before credit can be made freely available to the weaver 
be should be made credit-worthy. The most suitable agency for 
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ea«ve yi valued a " 

movement should hp . j m f ss 81(le - J-h ^o-operative 

not only as an effpotivp ™.«r?if , vitalized, so as to serve 

the improvement of the conditiofofThe weater * Cor’da 1 ’?"' 61 ' t 

the weaver credit-worths if ; 0 1 weaver, in 01 ler to make 

tive capacity. An attempt will betid? tafttoXf* • hiS produc - 
suggest some measures with this obiStln tw. ™ g pa 8 es to 

Although the condition of the weaver in nil +i, A 1 

of vitality * h? P “ atf r^ e ‘ 

hardly e^n a ba? Set" W ft*"***' . He ^n 
economic condition he still nnnf ^ ? 11S most unsatisfactory 

Ppsition in the eetmic te“d?a %°T W aD 

him and his occupation alive are?— “ The causes which keep 

on the use of Khaidar by the'congress™™ 61 ’ 4 and ‘ he stress Iaid 

2. Khaddar is considered to be more durable. 

spun yarn. P ’ 4 ' l0 °“ is ada P‘ ed *o the use of low grade hand- 

particular LS™S’Is particu'larTv tn Whio1 * “P^ 1 *> 

c oth and coloured bed-sheets. ^ e in case of tapestry 

and thus supplements their eamSgs° CCUPatl ° n t0 tte agriculturists 

work along with th\ maS-we^/at °h Jm aS and sWMran 

TTZ2XZ i-Ssy3^* 
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low. ^y m beeTe^Jned!Zs pTotct' ^ 

^ -tvhetald hi 8 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Cost of Production. 


Varieties of cloth :— Khaddar, susi, bed-covera, dhoti ta, towels, coal in ge, shillings 

and ladies’ suitings. 


Cost of production of the different varieties at various places. 

Though plain khaddar is woven by most of the weavers, 
some of them weave susi and bed-covers also. Spme advanced 
weavers at Mirpur and Jammu city produce shirtings from cotton 
as well as artificial silk. The'Krishna Weaving Factory at Basohli 
and the new weaving factories at Jammu produce plain as well as 
striped and checked cloth for shirtings, coatings, and ladies’ and 
gents’ suitings. They also weave dhotis , dupattas and lachas 
from staple yarn. Some of them weave towels also but as the 
demand for local towels in the market is limited, the production is 
very low. The following are the chief varieties oi khaddar that 

the weavers produce i — 


1. Khaddar width 5/16 yards woven on the pit-loom. 


2. 

99 

99 

3/8 

99 

99 

99 

99 

3. 

99 

99 

7/16 

99 

99 

99 

99 

4. 

99 

99 

3/4 

99 

99 

99 

frame-loom, 

5. 

99 

99 

1 

99 

99 

99 


6. 

99 

99 

n 

99 

99 

99 

99 

7. 

99 

99 

i* 

99 

99 

. 99 

99 

GO 

*cy 

V ' 

99 

99 

it 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Whereas khaddar of the first three qualities is woven by the 
weavers all over the jfammu province except the hilly areas, the 
production of the last five qualities is confined oo Mirpur and its 
suburbs, where the weavers have set up a large number of frame- 
looms. The durability of khaddar depends upon the quality 
of yarn, the number of threads in a warp and the skill of 

the weavers. r 


Susi. Susi is a kind o cloth used by the Muhammadan 
ladies in general, and the Gujjar ladies in particular for making 
their trousers. The fineness and the durability of susi cloth 
depends upon the number and the quality of dyes used in its make, 
its thickness, which depends upon the number of threads in a warp, 
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|cWelf Sced d, for ^he 6 G^jafs and "Z™' * 

Mussulmans at the following places^_ rura * Kashmiri 


1 

2 


Samba, a big centre for the production of 
tom Julahan m the Kathua district. 


Gujjar cloth 


3. Mirpur proper. 

4. Aknlorarh /TIT,- 


(Mirpur) 


cloth ; 




ar 


POTIS A |_' i * 

Tbe , ll Weft U f d b y * he fS n mahf “ f . redwar P- yellow and 

The edge is of dark black orblue colou“ * g Urbans or chaddars. 
Oujjars 1 ^ A TaimaL mi ° f darit blue cIoth generally used by the 

or d v ^°‘ b " sed b y the Oujjars as head garment 

WOTP ' Tbe ft also dyed inriou^olotr 316 ^ ” 

T PftCr a Srfed rk by d C bJ -- 

°°Iour the squares being maVt fc^r dyef" ** 

e“he at { b V ocaIi «es, 
fixed in advance #f* aft , er P^g yarn ‘° tbe 

produce the goods foV" ° n , ly at a vei 7 few pW twT 8 tbat are 
are:- The ch,ef varieties 0 ?kh?Z t>ven°^ n ° salea 

^ ^ 1 resent 

1 • - 


other. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


"" ''hssses. 


fzz x i h : a edges ° r 

«*»».marked by lines one across tl 
surface hv rv> ^P erior hkesses which fi aw 

weft" by W °f yarns of fb « 

Jn tne warp and th 
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Towels, dhoties; shirtings, i coatirig and lungies , are wbven 
at- Jammu, Mirpur and Basohli only.' , 



boski 


The chief designs are :— 

Shirtings :—Sahgal design, plain boski, 
Dhoties plain as well as coloured, dupattas and 


Coatings 


Check and plain. 


At Mirpur the weavers weave the simplest designs of 
dhoties, towelf and shirtings. They, however, do not And any 
market for their cloth in the face of easily available cheaper cloth. 
Some weavers at Samba also produced . Daryal ^-artificial silk, 
but now they have given up weaving this cloth on account of 
the high* price of this yarn. There are no other designs. C ne 
of the 8 main causes of the poverty of our weaver is lack of variety 
in the cloth woven by him. Plain hhaddar has practical y ?one out 
of fashion. There is no stimulus for the punting of^othui sprt 
of our forests being rich in products from which fast dyes coum 

easily be manufactured. 

Cost of Production.— It is only at very few places that 
the weavers produce for the market. In almost all-the villages 
weavers get the handspun yam from the houses of * c P e ° p H “ 
return the cloth after getting their wages Thc pnce of hand.spu 
„ arn which is very rarely sold, is very difficult to ascertain a a 
hence the cost of production of the cloth that is manufactured 
from it. The only cloth which is prepared from handspun yarn 
is the khes or the bed-covers and 5/16 to 1/2 yard width of khaddar. 
L sttcmot has however, been made in the following statement 

to give approximate cost of a bed-sheet prepared from hand-spun 

yarn at Jammu : 


1. Size 10 xf yards. 

Cotton local andspun 2\ seers at (J se&fc 
for a rupee. 

Tarai or unfolding of the spinning. 5 wheel 
reels into attis. 

Wheat flour £ seer 
Wages to the weaver 

Totkl • ■ 


Rs 

1 


A. 

8 


p. 

0 


0 1 1 £ 

0 0 4 £ 
10 0 


2 9 6 


The weavers themselves get the yarn from the houses f 
the people and return the bed-sheet to them. There are no 
menbetween the weaver and the consumer. The cost of P * 
tion of these bed-sheets is higher as compared to their cost 

Punjab. 
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The reasons are not far to seek. 


. (D Punjab kapas or raw-col ton is much cheaper 

than m the State. This raises the price of home spun yarn. 

(ii) Customs duty and freight have to be paid on the yarn 
imported from British India and this adds to its price. 


Kr ddar plain at Muthi Baknai j( Jammu). 

Tani @0 yards width 3/8 yards. 

Price of one packet of yarn 

Wages to the weaver at 3 oice per yard 
Price of oil and flour 


Total 


• * 


Rs. A. P. 

3 0 0 
2 13 0 
0 1 0 

5 14 0 


nnnn ttl w « a ™r himself disposes the cloth, his wages depend 
less than fn Pn j e ' f Itls vei y seldom that he is able to sell cloth at 

Si 1 to “/oe per^d" 12 ^ a ™ pee and then 


2. Akhnoor, •Khes from mill 
Price of 2 5/8. seers yarn, at Rs. 

5 seers of yarn 
Flour, pan f etc. 

Wages 


yarn. 

3-1-0 


Size 5x If or 10 x f 
per bundle containing 

• 19 0 


0 

1 


1 

4 


0 

0 


Total 


2 14 0 


3. 


Cost of production of Sosi at Dag ore and 


Tani 35 yards, superior quality. 


Samba. 


Yarn 

Dye 

Flour, oil etc. 
Reeling and warping 


« ft 


• ft 


* ft 


• ft 


• ft 


Rs. 

4 

1 

0 

0 


A. 

8 

8 

3 

5 


p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Wages to the weaver 


Total 


« ft 


* ft 


6 8 0 
1 8 0 


. Grand Total 

*■ SiMEA - T<mi 12 3 ,^. 

Cost of production as above 

- Wages to the. weaver 


* ft 


8 0 0 


* ft 


ft ft 


Rs. A. 
5 8 
1 8 


P. 

0 

0 


Total 


7 0 0 
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5. Bed-sheets with coloured border at Samba . 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Yarn 

* * « « 

1 

3 

0 

Dyes 

• • * * 

0 

4 

0 

Flour, oil, fuel, etc. 

* * • • 

0 

1 

0 

Wages to the weaver 

• * a ■ 

1 

0 

0 


Total 

2 

8 

0 

Chhanni Julahan. 

Susi 40 yards Tani 

ft 



Yarn 21 counts one packet 

3 

6 

0 

Dyeing charges 

• * mm 

0 

12 

0 

Flour, fuel and oil 

mm m « 

0 

1 

0 

Wages to the weaver 

• • • t 

1 

* 

6 

0 


Total 

5 

9 

0 


7. Village JBehari , Susi Tani 100 yards. 


Yarn 20 counts 2\ packets at Rs. 

4-6-0 per packet .. .. 10 15 0 

Wages .. .. 2 0 0 

Fuel and floor, etc. .. 0 1 Jp 


Total .. 13 0 0 

i 

8 . Ara ( Mirpur ), Khaddar plain jLOOxf yards. 


Yarn for warp 1 packet 20 counts 

4 

4 

Weft 14 yds. of 27 counts at Rs. 



3-10-0 per packet 

4 

8 

Flour and fuel 

0 

2 

Warping charges 

0 

6 

Reeling, etc. (generally done by children 



and housewife) 

0 

10 

Commission to the agent 

0 

3 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total 


10 1 6 


These are the scales of the cost of production of represen¬ 
tative varieties of cloth in some [of the villages. A detailed list of 
the cost of production of the various types of cloth has been given 
in Appendix G of this Report. 

A perusal of the figures given above will show that the 
weaver is spending too much on dyeing, because he is ignorant of 
the modern scientific methods of dyeing. Even after incurring this 
expense the yarn dyed is not of good quality. The establishment 
of an institute of dyeing and calico-printing on the lines of the 
one at Shahdara*in the Punjab is, therefore, highly desirable. If> 
however, this cannot be done, the appointment of an exper dyer 
in each of the four districts of the Jammu province seems necessary- 
They will give demonstration to the weavers in dyeing on modern 
lines. : ->—- 








CHAPTER V. 

The Calico-Printing Industry at Samba. 

, p ^?*s,^rssSsr* 

connection, the CaUco"Printina^ndustov^S 106 ^ 0 “t,”*! 0 "’ *? this 
associated with its sister industry of I “j^‘ mba ’ whl ? h 18 c,osel y 

which a separate enquiry was conducted T°°^ W T'” g and for 
record, the main sources *of informatio^were^hp^ 6 ^f? nce . of an y 

at Samba to a tae, P "ven?arh^ tlTtSt S&Vl** indu8tr y 

ing of cocks and hens and the ^ sa ^ “> the print- 

plain cloth had fully developed into * tr, design f on the d J ed or 
calico-printing industry. At that time + P°P U ar art, called the 

tablishments of calico-printers f + th< B J e were over 150 es- 

anco prmters with two to four workers in each. 

blishments°wa s abou t 40O^but^ & the truth* & f*+V* 1 ^ 6 F ° f SUch esta ‘ 

were exported to aL“ parts oTlnd' ° f The goods 

China. Traders, from these nlanen ia, i and a so to Kabul and 
placed their orders with the focal i«Z«7?? 1VeS Ca “ e over here and 
arranged for the supply of soods nh (co ^} ss } on agents), who 

of the old people amongst the clucLTJ ng *° state ^nts 

over rupees 5 lacs was annually exported W P o lnte ^ c . loth worth 
one lac at that time 1 be estlmated at about rupees 

shirts, ckaddars apd^ad (kaaf 0 ^* T hich was used for 

one called the badami sheet, ihich if s n wi' , Ar ?? ngst these was 
rich families. But the chief d tbe ladies of very 

c ,°.y. er wbicb showed the highest skilf o/t?f the f asnad or the floor 

financial condition of the printer* dem . and for Printed cloth, P the 
rupees in a yearT ’ could ea m about ont t Wand 

* m, t ^ ' y <1 < * . 
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A? the y . P^di cloth, from the local weavers the 

general financial condition of the weavers also was quite good and 

is accounts for the large number of weavers at and around Samba, 
ihe total number of weavers, at and around Samba, at present 
is about 250. Enquiries in this respect showed that the number 
ot weavers to-day has very much decreased owing to the decline of 
calico-printing industry. Even these 250 establishments of wea¬ 
vers are hard up, uow-a-days, for want of any market for their cloth. 

Dyes were prepared by ; hem from such natural forest pro¬ 
ducts as nuts, chamai haldi , kambel, jajnan bark, kasvmba, kesar , 
cirshinger,' naspal, ratanjot, harar, behra, ambla, dandasa , reond, 
rasont , majoo, h£?7nctl, basmn , mcdhi, ini igo, etc., which llievcould do 
very cheaply in those times. This was done Without their having 
acquired any training in chemicals except that acquired by appren- 
ticeship system in the workshop. Thus they could have dyes 
much cheaper and superior to the synthetic dyes available now-a- 
I a y s * The use of chemical dyes is objected to on the grounds that 
^ results in the loss of artistic taste oi the people, that they are not 
jj l pj jasjghose supplied from the natural herbs, and that they 
damage the fabric due to the harmful ingredients contained in 
them. As against these arguments, it may be pointed out 

of the artifi> : i colours appeal more to artistic taste 
than the natural products. Cotton, wool and silk differ in liieir 
composition, therefore, j the effect oi dyes will be different on 
different fabrics. A particular dye-stu ! may be harmful lor a 
pdi (i<■ 111 ,ii i ; ibi'ic ■ >::i not for another. The dyer, in most cases 
does not know the proper nee of the synthetic dyes, and thfs 
gives the impression that the artificial colours are in themselves 
harmful. On the oilu r hand, synthetic dyes are prepared under 
expert guidance in a laboratory. They can be had in stan- 
daid qualifies and their purity is guaranteed. The vegetable dves 
cannot be standardized as they vary in heir shade, composition and 
character. It is true that on account of war the prices of synthetic 
* (yes have gone up, but under normal conditions they can'be pro¬ 
duced at a much less cost per unit. Nevertheless it is desirable that 
a laboratory may be set up for investigation in the problem of the 
various dye-stuffs, which can be produced on a commercial scale 
from the natural products available in the State. 

With natural dyes, they printed the outer covers of quilts, 
bed-spreads, pillows, masnads, dhoties, chaddars and so on. The 
soldier design, the patasa design and the bandhanu design have been 
used by people even upto these days. 

This went on for quite a large number of years till the earlier 
days of the late Maharaja Partapsingh ji Bahadur, when the 
industry had already begun showing signs of decline, along with 
fie other co age industries of India, on account of the import 
of mechanized goods of numerous designs including the spray- 
printed sheets, whic i began to find favour with the people. The 
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Samba printer, who was sitting here quite complacent, cut off from 
the advancing world, could not keep pace with the times and the 
calico-printing industry at ’Samba vanished almost completely. 

wr+u 0F D ECLINE - 1 - (J ange in the tastes of the people, 

i 1 , r*® advent of machinery people began to wear mill-made 

» w hch was cheaper and not so coarse as the local sl eets, 
which were printed on coarser cloth. 


j , u 2 * , Tbe f° rei gn traders stopped the export of this cloth 

demand 6 th emand h ° me . was not suffi cient. Whatever little 

ere was, it was satisfied by the import of foreign cloth. 


3. 


Patronage of the courts also disappeared. 


suffere < fS°! Ver - keG ?, th ? competition, the industry would not have 

organize thi«s ie!f 1S + rak H^ C ^ ne ’.^ son ^ e a riempt had been made to 
in those davs a <? 'i t vf ^ r ?* g j printed cloth was not so cheap 

ganized anJ fl 1 , n ?^’ and bad fbe industry been properly or¬ 
ganized and financed, the crisis might have been averted. 

1 ip <2 Position. At present there are only fifteen fami- 

calico - printing 0 ^h? +X ? ambaout of which only three are doing 
lies is only 5 g * J^™^**^ 1 **, ° f workers iri all the three fami- 

quiring high artistic skill h \ d< \ n °* do *be printing woik re- 

Talais on 8 piece-wage k svs w th Tk produce covers of Razais and 

10 annas to Re. l-f-0 ^per cover 6 f ° + F P ? nt l ng var ^ from 

design printed on it F™® cover according to the fineness of the 

only printing charges are added n ? pr J° duce tbe goods for market. 
But this is very rarefv done fnd th ® aCtual price of the cloth. 

work on hand. But auch a conting™^ Ca ^ GS When there is no wage 
the Samba printers eniov ! ™ % ' an ® e ? ver y seld °m, because 

their present stage of decadence * Th tkl T S SOrt of w ork, even in 
design. Slgn ’ the teran desi gn, the bush and the flower 


quilts and bedspr^d^has*gi vetns , and mill-made satins for 
industry also aXhri appL^tTbe &** U ° W t0 this side ®f *e 
out of the 15 families inhabiting* th^ main reason why 12 famiiies, 
to other occupations. The res/of th ar6a r* pre . sent » have taken 
have left their native homes for JSJ* 0 calico-printers, of course, 

o?°? m the var ious towns of the J* 8 S ng out their bveli- 

Shehar as the town is called even nnw UnJa V' T H ^heetan Wala 
position. a even now, no longer holds its previous 

email oafeor-pmntera may he added one 

local technical school. The numW ? m an ex-student of the 

e number of workmen engaged 
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* 

three aud all of them are working on partnership basis Tho a 

£ as A ve 7 been started with a capital investaenf of 

™ 300 divided into three shares of Rs. 100 each. They have 

as yet, issued any profit and loss statement. •*' & & not> 

Varieties of the Goods Produced.—M r. 8h m t q i ;« 
producing satins ot various kinds, table cloths, bed-covers floor 

lady ***• fOT 3ale - wen 

piece wage system. The followmg are the details of exnenrlitnrA 

proto -" Pnn ‘ ing °" e Pie ° e 0f Satin al0 “g with its sale pnee and 


Price of cloth, 40 yards (Amritsar) 

Customs duty 
- m %} * * 

■ 1 1 ■- 111 11 d over] lead charges 

Cost of dyes 


* • 


• • 


• * 


• * 


Ks. A. 

4 13 
0 8 
0 3 
1 14 


p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 6 0 


iln.s n;iL i!! is a id »n the market at 0-4-0 oer yard Total 
sale proceeds are thus Rs. 10 . Profits including wages of the 

ewtT JUnt e° Rs i. 2 - I0 -° The cost ° f production do g es not in! 

rent of the^hop 011 ° harges on blocks > etc., nor does it include the 

* 

if li S i ngI - n ,l an can P ril l t four sueh pieces in four or five days, 
if the season is favourable for drying, because they haye to give 

coatings of four dyes to every roll (thhan) of cloth. 

nr,nfir, The; ! 7; C ^ rg ^ 0 * 3 ' 0 f ? r P rintin g » petti-coat and 0 - 8-0 for 
prmting a dhoti. One worker can print fifty such dhoti es in three 

,.? u . 1 , a .?, s ' ^ addition to cotton cloth they can print on silk, 

a 1 j 4 . S 1 i^ woollen cloth as well. They use synthetic dyes, 

no c ou _>t, Mil these are quite as fast as the dves extracted from 
natural products. J . . r 


, . , The y i m P or t the blocks from Farrukhabad, because blocks, 
which are manufactured locally, are of an inferrior type. 

The following are their chief difficulties :_ 

V r Tlie y cannot get cloth of 1£ yard width locally. They 
import it from outside and have to pay the import duty on it. The 

< << > supply of this kind of cloth can be secured by introducing 
frame-looms at Samba. 


2 : They have also to p^y customs duty on the import of 

syn hetic dyes and blocks, as they cannot afford to purchase large 
quantities under customs-bond. 
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imported frnZ 7 ll *° face . competition from Japan. The satins 

nw vsrd and * he . sat T ms printed on it are sold at the rate of 0 - 2-6 

Our printers cannot charge suchlow rates, beef use they he to 
pay a duty on the import of dyes and blocks. 7 

calico-pr^ThTfrtheS te o 7 n tJfe *** *? 

*S g “/T rale”: 

printing 7 ’ Whl ° h Ver J nearl y e< ! uals Japanese charges of 

tions may prove Mpfulf—^ ** Samba the following few sugges- 

1 . Special protection should be* jro»ntr>ri +u- • i , 

b^™C“fnd ea o£her U printed elothT* ° f Prin ‘ ed 

blocks hnpOTted°by the printers m^^be"rendtted^ e ^ C “ d th * 

trainmg of the workers^ho^f ? 1 should be introduced for the 

master dyers. At present 7 en t’? p( ° 7Bd “.apprentices by 'the 
done by the master hands and <?n + 1 , m 1 os ^' or dmary work is oeing 

high and the printers cat ft Compete wftWhel Printing “? 

dyer, whose output wm Zs 1 ' vork ° fa minor nature for the 
will be lowered, fstahlfah“f'! r and . the cost of production 
calico-printing at &mbt on tte llt“f P** and 

Punjab, is necessary. This will i i °Py a ^ Shahdara in the 

the calico-printers alike. Failing thiJn *f P . ful to the weavers and 

may be attached to the proposed Government® wfaXg‘ittitnte!° n 

Poses. In ais°ttoetiw it^ay hfttf- Sta d i OT printin g pur - 
for being pr i„t e d. exported &»»> Kashmir to Bombay 

printed' cat btmtuZttSSA^dy ^Th- 10 'n re fl uired b 7 ‘he 

<doth to the printers, but ft wdi also f°f”f a 'T'" su PPly of plain 
who are finding it very difficult tn s^li Iiu aS a f )oon to the weavers, 

serve the purpose of the calico-printers. d ° th ’ which cannot 
the marking of thrp^eddo’thT ^^ 11 & central sa le depot for 

does not become well P organized.^- aS ' ° Dg a time as the industry 

m the Punjab and British*" tJdia 1 °KSh^^°^f important places 

tndia, Kashmir Cottage Industries 
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* 

* * 

Emporium and the finest products of the printers should be ex¬ 
hibited and sold there. In the Jammu and Kashmir State the 
products can be sold through agencies at all important places. 

8. All the calico-printers of the State should be brought 

and made to work together at Samba. The building should be 

su PP“ e( l by the Government as also the recurring expenditure 

required to set up the establishment and this may be recovered from 

t hem after the expiry of at least two years in instalments bf about 

. 4 °t their profits. A detailed scheme for this purpose can be worked 
out. 

9. An experimental laboratory may be set up at Samba 

to manufacture lyes from the natural products that are found in 

very large quantities in our forests. This would not only help the 

printers in getting the dyes cheaper but would prove profitable to 

the Government also, as the prices of synthetic dyes have gone 

very high and a market will be available for their sale in British 
India. 


110 . The Government should appoint an expert to guide 
the printers in their work. A special officer may be appointed for 
this purpose for a short time and his services can be dispensed 
with, when the industry can stand on its own legs. 

If the calico-printing industry is revived at Samba it wffll not 

° n y l o v 1 ' ! 1 ! >loy inenjt to so many hereditary printers of 

Samba, but- ijt would also serve as a boon to the weavers who^are 
starving on account of fall in the prices of cloth which is mainly 
due to the want of any variety in the cloth they produce. They 
will not have to go, for ; lie |l isposal or their cloth, to the hilly areas 
as they now do, but find a ready market at home in the local calico- 
printing industry. Thus he efforts of the Government will serve 
the double purpose—t he revival of calico-printing industry and the 
provision of a market for he cloth produced by the weavers. 

T making any serious attempt to revive the calico-printing 
industry in the State, we should make a distinction between the 


two hran lies of calico-printing, namely the industrial and the 
artistic. The former requires the repetition of the same pattern 
after more or less regular intervals. This type of work can be done 
better and cheaper by machinery than even by the most skilled 
puni er. The latter calls for artistic skill on the part of the worker 
on account of its complex designs and shades. Such a thing is 
difficult to produce with the hejji oi machinery,and in this sphere 
our printer can hold his own, provided he possesses, the requisite 
skill. This type of work is done very extensively in the United 
Provinces, particularly in the districts of Farrukhabad, Bareilly 
and Lucknow. It will not be out of place to mention in this connec¬ 
tion he necessity of importing some skilled printers from the 
United Provinces, in order to give necessary instructions to our 
printers. The tourists come to the State in large number every 
year and the artistic products of our printers will find a market, 
ready at l and, for the sale of their goods. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The System of Marketing. 


Caiues of ‘ ftck “» rk et3 ; the present system of marketing and its disadvan. 

tages ; remedies suggested ; subsidiary recommendations. 

miTtiVn &S? 8 ° F Jfu 0P Ma RKets.—O ne of the main diffi- 

absence of any marketing organization in the State? The weavers 

iring for want of a market 

taIf^ „l, l, f |. * e ‘ r A 0 u dS ' L ? ck of varie ‘y in face of the changed- 

Aeln and hablts , of the people, mutual rivalry, and the influx of 
»XZndS.S P art fularly from Japan, have reduced 

about L hi^a^eeLa"o S c"u V Son. nIeSS * C ° mplete ° hange * brought 

but al S I h a e „“ s r?n"w 3 3 profit In t P™“> 

i :z°z ^sCm^ass ^ of affa?r " 

^ * As 5*^ the present method of marketing the rlhth it 

most of the weavers are only wage earners 

services and the imnort of oh^a n demand for their 

ably. The cloth wove” fro " t^ hlnda WagCS ^ faUen c ° nsider ' 

than the mill made cloth of the sme !w ya “ “ generally dearer 
example given below. ame desl g n as is clear from an 

three seers of yarn^TrequIred^Th 0 ^ ^ a f^ r from handspnn yarn 
per details given below?-!. C0St of I )rod “tion will be as 


a“o 0 5 n Op?; 8 S eer Per 

tea?? 


• * 


Total 
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• # 


Rs. 

1 

1 

0 

1 


• « 


A. 

10 

0 

7 

0 


p. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 1 0 
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If we were to compare with this the price of 28 yards of 
Japanese or British Indian cheaper qualities, which are designed 
striped and less coarse than this, we shall find that the mill made 
cloth is being sold in the market at about 0-2-6 per yard. Thus 
he price of 28 yards of imported cloth will be Rs. 4-6-0. 

Add 1 o this the other difficulties under which the weaver has 

to work, for example, going to the houses of people in search of work 

and then to return the finished goods to them at their places. In 

this respect he stands at a disadvantage in striking a bargain for 

his wages . Sometimes he has to accept one or two annas less than 
the customary wage. 

pfcESiasrtf SYSTEM —Only at very few places the weaver works 
on commercial basis and produces cloth for the market. The 
methods for marketing die output at the different places are :_ 

'Hie weaver buys one or two bundles of yarn from the bazar 
and prepares cloth at his pit-loom. He then rolls it into a than and 
takes it from village to village and from house to house, asking if 
anybody required cloth. If he happens to get a customer, he may 
be able to sell the cloth that very lay, hut this is not always the 
case. Sometimes he does not get any customer for two or three 
|days and this not only reduces his profits, but also his daily 
out-turn. Tired of this day to day wandering, he tries to sell 
the cloth at whatever price he can get. Add to this the trouble 
he has to undergo in going from one village or house to another, 
v n h a load on Ids back. A very interesting example of this 
system of marketing was supplied by a weaver of Gura-Keran at 
a distance of about 3 iniles from Jammu. ITe purchased one 
bundle of yarn for Rs. 3 and produced 60 yards of Khaddar from 
it in 8 days. When he went to sell it in the market, he could not 
find any customer I'or two days. (’n the third day he decided to 
sell it at whatever price was offered to him and he sold it at 0-1-6 per 
yard thus realizing Rs. 5-10-0 from its sale. Even if we include 
only two days that he wasted in selling the cloth, we shall find that 
his total earnings amount to Rs. 2-10-0 in the course of ten days. 
From this we must deduct 0-2-0 on account of the cost of flour and 
oil, etc. Thus his earnings come to 0-4-0 per day or Rs. 7-8-0 a 
month, if he could get work throughout the month. The quality 
of the cloth woven by him could easily be sold at 0-2-0 per yard 
had there been a more efficient system of marketing the doth. 
What is still worse is, that the village people do not make prompt 
payments. Kamins, as the weavers are thought to be in these 
aces, they cannot remain without work and have to sell the cloth 
on credit in the hope of realizing its price in instalments or getting 
i he money converted into kind. 

The second method of marketing the cloth is the one followed 
by the susi and khaddar weavers of Samba, Dagore, Chhanni, 


L 
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These De 


SometiZrL " 1mma ^ \ hey 8° to thehillyareastosell their cloth” 

areas ',S &K2?’, the 6 , e0 P anes « ‘he traders from the hilly 
the weafef f,rffl P ft. Ce 'V th ,', m3e , Vea an , d P urcha3e the cloth from 

SRmKEST B‘f he T ° f ° ne piCe in the «£. 

disposal of their Job, th* generXT to JZ7 F ° r the 
Udhampur, Reasi, BhSi Swf ° f 

There theytrvXhe ° fl "‘ t ° * h f rural areas of the Kashmir vaUey. 

SThey ^-“fatS t^tht” 

people. The clottTno dS so^S S , t ^ ° f , those far off 

credit but the risk involve,! f,°i? at higher price, if it is sold on 

Sfto 1 y ch Weak bar « ain “g position Te weavers ^“t °fl * heir 

hat fr the "Exalts 

different localities. § show the P^ces realized by them in 

and th?‘s e OTrounS e “lw“ ar ^f g is that prevailing in Mirpur 

to the bazar to sell if^XTortv „° l0th fr °“ * the y «■* 
Mirpur for the sale of this cloth and ? commission agent at 

of prices. If the weavers do not a^P tr °i?^ he S ° Ie Roller 
price, he does not purchase the cloth at *71 Se !} ^ Glr cloth at that 

a distance of 1 to 8 miles from the £ h h ° US °’ Which ma ^ be at 

by the Dahl for . P a^c2r qTah"foth"° W ** PriCeS offered 

SJf ‘h^cioTrSefaT aTowef prfcf £ ?° *> the again and 
^responding deSoS^i the n 'S?*? of Prices afd I 

per yard. yard Wldth » selling at Mirpur at 0-2.0 to 0-2 6 

ZaS ° f r he peo P Ie > ar?gettii^thp^ 6 hands P un yarn from the 

Khaddar of 12" to 15' S r nl g lu wa S es at 0-0-6 per yard f„® 

Per yard from Khaddar of 27 " width! 6 PG ° pIe can onl y earn 4£ pies 

From whatever noinf if 

may be considered it is evident that 
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une present system or marketing the cloth by the weaver in the Jimmu 
province is very defective. The weaver cannot realize a better price 
tor his cloth and the evident result is that the standard of living 
of the weaver is coming down. Compelled, sometimes, to accept 
prices lower than even the cost of production, the weaver cannot 
Off the pi • ( of I he yarn, which he generally purchases on credit, 
rlio Sahukar begins to charge interest on the principal which goes oh 
increasing and the weaver has to sell his house and, sometimes, 
even his loc n to get out of the clutches of the moneylender. The 
following are some of the points that make the present system of 
marketing defective and thus render the poor weaver helpless. 


1 . Whatever little difference there may be, the central 

point in all the three methods of marketing prevailing in the 

J n o province is that the weaver has to go out in search of a 

e miner. This makes his bargaining position very weak and it is 

made still weaker, when the customer knows of his weak financial 

condition. 1 he weaver has to accept whatever price is offered to 

him or, not to sell his cloth—the alternative which he cannot follow. 

If he does so he has to starve and bear the transport charges in 
addition. 


2 . Much time is lost in finding out the customers. 

3. The prices are entirely controlled by the agent. The 
weaver may eriher accept the prices offered by him or go on hunt¬ 
ing for otiier customers, which involves loss of time and t lie risk 
of losing the price offered by the agent, who may not offer the same 
price if the weaver refuses his price once and comes to him again 
after a thorough search of some other customer. 

4. In cases where the weavers go to the hilly areas for the 
disposal of their cloth, they have to incur an additional expenditure 
by way of freight charges, which are high in these areas on 
account of the lack of facilities for transport. The beoparies of 
these places are in the know of these things and may compel the 
weaver to accept lower prices. Mven if the weaver does hot yield 
and sells at retail prices to the Gvjjars and the Zamindars there is 
again risk, because most of the Zamindars cannot pay the prices 
in cash on account of their poverty and to sell the cloth to them 
on credit is a very risky job. The weaver may not be able to 
realize the money soon and thus his capital may be locked up in 
these far o f places. Considerable loss of time and money is 
involved in going from one customer to another. This fact compels 
the weaver to accept a lower price. 

5. The weaver must se 1 the cloth for whatever prioe he 
can get in order to enable him to buy more yarn-from the safe 
proceeds of cloth, for further production. H?e cannot restart his 
work unless and until he has sold the cloth, because he has no 
money with him. 
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have 

him to Tush through ?he sale aXcL^Tow ^ke^' ™ S 

T .K follow iilo Si'!:r ji(gg ^,p0 suggested in rvrr7ot* j 

present state of affairs :— ^uggesrea in order to remedy the 

the sta^“5? S Soggestei> i —The weaver should be reduced to 

Should loS the ind^ s rrvZr r H al Sy " dlCa . te «•«■« °f whom 
yam to the sale of the finTsled produrt^Tfm" n d,sfribut i°n of 
finance the industry, it should do P so to the foWiug manner: “ ‘° 

(3) D sCd f0 be se h t e u P r:t a Sirp 0 ir ya K.f t ? d f f cl °‘ b 

Jammu with a c^trll^aStt^mm ^ 

(6) The Government Ishould aonnint LI + , -i 

for the training of the weaver* in t j Xtlle ex P ert 

of production. eiS in modern methods 


(c) 


(d) 


(«) 


(/) 
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T oneX U r weaver, 

b P e appototocT for IZ^Ztoom^T " eaTere ’ should 
0 - 8-0 per day. y ” looms on payment of 

Tlie cloth dealers should tU Uo 
Department of Industrie. and i sl I mmone d by the 

of their choice prepared in Ilf 1° get the cIoth 
textile expert who mft 7 h< l State throu gh the 

powers of a marketing office/fo^th Vested . with the 

supply the varn tn +i, ■-bould then be asked to 

already mentioned. ThetIZ of«I“ gh the de P°«s 
he settled with the textile expert weavers “ay 

^d^rtt^ly^y^nSe” 0 ^ ‘°- Sh ° W fhe 

should himself study new dLci * • * ex ^ e expert 

his staff at the central t 1 **' Wlth tbe hel P of 

of the same should be gto mepZedVZ Sa T pks 
of the cloth dealers. P P d for the choice 

should be fixed separately. \ d tte Siz “« barges 




(h) 


If the weavers feel some difficulty in preparing the 
design they should report it to the supervising 
weaver, who shall come to their help or report it 

to the text ile expert, who will render •'the necessary 
assistance. 


( i) Frame-looms with single and double shuttles should 

be introduced amongst the weavers by the staff of 
the textile expert. ,-;yt 



The looms should be got prepared by the department 
of the textile expert and distributed amongst the 
weavers. The price of the loom should be realized 
from the weavers in instalments. 


2. The second alternative is the formation of an Industrial 
Co-operative Association with i s head office at Jammu and 
branches at important places. Tt should control the industry from 
the purchase of raw cotton upto the sale of the finished product. 
The Association should function in the ‘'ollowing manner :— 

(a) ft should take the form of a limited joint stock com¬ 

pany and raise the required capital from within 
the State. The share capital may be divid'd into 
small shares, as the Zamindars, who wjtl be the 
members of a primary society affiliated to the pro¬ 
posed Association, may be able to buy. The value 
of each share should not exceed Rs. 10. The maxi¬ 
mum and the minimum number of shares, which 
a man may ho id should also he fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment. k Ira 

( b) After it has been done, it should elect its Board of 

Directors, as also a managing Director. 

(cfc If sufficient quantities of cotton be available in the 

State, it should set up a ginning and spinning 
plant of its own. It can also import raw cotton 
from the canal colonies in the Punjab. In con¬ 
sultation with the textile expert, it should produce 
as many varieties of yarn as are likely to be re¬ 
quired by the weavers. 

( d ) The yarn should then be distributed by the Asso¬ 
ciation amongst the weavers through the depart¬ 
ment of the textile expert or the primary so' iety. 

(ejfffDhless the Association appoints its own technician» 

the designs to be produced wi ! be determined by 
the textile expert appointed by the Government. 




\ 


(/> 
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T dobb?“ S °H the ^Proved type, e.g„ frame-looms, 

weav^ hi Ja . r j kard . s should be supplied to the 
system. y tke Association °n hire-purchase 


(9) 


Ih) 


Tk L I ™P” s ® d Association should itself arrange for 

guidanc^of the°t ^ Under the “Stance aSd the 

of indusltea^d Comm^ rt * De P al “ 

It should also advise weavers with rraard a. 


(») 


It should also undertake finishing 
loonTmdustnJ inting ™ L connection 


processses and 

wit]; the hand- 


(j) It should also accept, on confirm men* 

partial payment, products from weavers™* agai " St 

important weaving sheds at 

expense A textile expel, d^^r dlfr l t^ to «H this 

textile expert, should purchase^,,, f Industries > through the 
arrange for the sale of goods The Necessary raw material and 

sheds sh ,, be pa S g X g t il h ;rorSTllh WOUld WOTki ” ‘bTse 

chase svstem T'u ^ aiding appliances to Jmlft nri +1* t • 

recommended to be a ea ™<* 3 - B «‘ ‘his ITroaZmlL “ 3Ster 

manner,lheyT° V g e “ d ‘be““efi?to start Ck tnan* 

ermnent. They will en‘«““ Social assistance : from thelw 

and the 


SSAr a 

— the “ SUCh adTiCe “ d bc'P as thej^may S£^ of re * d ^ 

I r\ A +-* «i A . * 


and the results 0 obt3iTed C sn 11 f eS baS been introduced in the P • 

■“ “ a ““”—irejsi ISB 
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scheme. It works out designs and distributes them locally and to 
other areas through the Branch Depots. It also serves as a clearing 
: 17 0 0f industrial intelligence for the benefit of the industry 
The weavers are kept informed of the current prices of raw-materiai 
and of finished goods. Buying agents have been appointed, who 
supply the raw-material and are bound to pay the wages fixed: bij 
' 1 •'■kf.n officer. Under this scheme weavers have secured 

better wages and the quality of their product has also improved. 
The cloth dealer gets goods of uniform quality at reasonable 
prices. The use of fast colours has been encouraged and it has been 
demonstrated to he weavers that the use of fast colours increases 
the sale and they also prove to be less expensive in the long run. 
In order to make khaddar a marketable commodity, improved 
designs in printing have been introduced. It has been estimated 
th'^t in certain parts of the Punjab the weavers used to get work for 
125 to 150 days in the year, but under this scheme they are able 
to secure worir for oVer 300 days during tlie year and their earnings 
in most cases have doubled. The goods are being sold at higher 

prices, partly because they have been standardized and bear the 
stamp of the marketing officer. 


1. Subsidiary Recommendations.—S uch weavers as 

P@&ire :tn maintain their individuality and would not like to 
work on the piece-wage system shoiM be allowed to do so. The 
deportment of®lie extile expert should, however, extend its co¬ 
operation to them in the form of any technical assistance that they 
may require* from time to time. The Textile Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion or the department of textile expert should also help them in 
the marketing of their product, if they so desire. 


2. The Government should hold a regular industrial ex¬ 
hibition at Jammu in which the i iner products of the weaver should 
be exhibited along with those of other cottage workers. 

3. Dyes and any other articles that may be required by the 
weavers should be imported by the proposed Association o the 
textile expert and distributed amongst the weavers according to 
their requirements, at a fixed price. This would enable them to 
reap the advantages of buying in large quantities. 

4. The weaving peripatetic party in the Jammu province 
should be amalgamated into the department of the proposed 
textile expert. 


5. The A India Spinners’ Association with its branch as 

• I ' can also be entrusted with the work proposed for the 

Association. -■ .. It* 'Ham 


6- A permanent board to be known as the “ Cottage Indus¬ 
tries Welfare Board ” be established in the State. The members 




in 
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% 

of the Board should consist of officials, preferably those who have a 
Knowledge of economic problems, and non-officials with Director 

* tr ^ and Commerce as its president. The non-officials may 
be seiected from amongst the members of the legislature and one 

not W !S? am r 3 “ a S”* tes - The Proposed Board should consist of 

awF?? sss&sjxa; st% -r s 

also be m a position to give necessary a<W to the 7? 

be matter of the promotion of cottage industries in the State?”* “ 

in Jammu ma^te encSd^d *5? instaIlatio « of power looms 

will provide an opeXf^vouT LZ ^^7’ /“^dizrd. It 
education and energy* Such a scheme^can^be made 16 nec ' < : S5al | . v 

been given on page 46 of this Report. * f th ^ S scheme have 

8 . The establishment of dennfc o+ • 
purchase of yarn and the sale of finished DrorW* centres for the 

t ,OQ and realization of better pri^ forTheir doth produc - 





CHAPTER VII. 

Tariff. 


! 


The Tariff policy of the Government ; changes suggested ; conclusion. 


The Tariff Policy of the Government. —Attempts are 
already being made by His Highness’ Government to make their 
tariff policy as favourable to the cottage industries of the State as 
possible. Duties have been imposed on the import of mill made 
■ loth into the State* The customs duty on the import of yarn has 
been reduced to 3%. The following are the duties that are, at pre¬ 
sent, levied on the import of cotton and silk yarn and cotton and 
silk piece-goods :— 

1. Indian cotton piece-goods 10% ad-valorem. 

2 . Silk raw 25% plus 0-14-0 per lb. 

3. Cotton yarn 


(a) Indian . 3% 

(5) British 5% 

(c) Foreign 6£% 

4. Silk waste and noils 25 %. 


5. Fabrics not otherwise specified 
containing more than 90% of 
artificial silk. 


(a) o:l British or Indian manufac- 30% or 2-J as. per sq. yd. 

ture. whichever is higher. 

(b) not of British or Indian Manu- 50% or 0-5-0 sq. yd. 

ture. whichever is higher. 

6 . Cotton fabrics not otherwise 
speciiied containing more than 
90% of cotton. 

(a) grey piece-goods (excluding 

bordered grey chaddars, dhoties, 
saris and scarves). 

(i) of British manufacture 12£% 

( ii ) not „ „ 50 % or 5J as. per lb. 

whichever is higher. 

(b) cotton piece-goods not otherwise 

specified. 

( i) of British manufacture 124%. 

(ii) not „ ,, 50%. 


A cursory glance at the above figures will 


show that in 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Hand-loom Weaving op Wool. 

?varSTof f d“h prX" d r “ai d & °T ,y : 8 " gg “ ii °“ f “ 

production , earning, : the ?$£££?& ““ » f 

improvement; the workmen and their problems fconSon' 

Preliminary. —Wool weaving is done in the hillv and th*> 
^ oer regions of the Jammu province, more particularly in the 

Kart,° tS ?r t Ud ? am |, Ur and Eeasi and in the Basohli tehsU in the 

Thev keet) thm'™ T"* f WOollen cloth is “dis^Si 

their requirements of woollen cloth. About 50 % of the houses in 

theTarefiTI° ntam , loom , s : The digger and the richer a family 
the laiger is the number of looms that it has. Weaving is not 

considered as low an occupation as it is thought to be in the plains. 

They generally weave vattus and paiiis for their shirts coats 
and .pajamas. Some of them can also weave good blankets They 

at these t fei°° mS “ their s P are hours - The agricultural processes 
at these places require very hard labour and a close supervision 

the dTv and theS , e , pe °P le kee P in g watck over their fields throughout 

S m the des truction of their crops by the wild beasts. It is, 

Thevw^’vlf7 f S L ld ° m i that t} 5 ey get time t0 weave for the market. 
Thf^nnit ° r t 1 hems f 1 lv< " ; ;1! 'd may weave on wages, if they get time. 

works at hiq T° F 18 C ^j a f e P 00r inhabitant, where he 

1 ' surrounded by the other members of his family. 

The pet pie are ignorant and backward. They are gener- 

r h eluct \% t0 an J information about their looms. 8 The 
25”“? hlIly , and , the population scattered a thorough and ex- 

nnn JZl,!m V< 7i° f Such , a ? %la( l a requires sufficient time and involves 
consideral) e labour and inconvenience. 


tv Number of Looms.— The total 
localities that were visited is 722. 
various tehsils as follows ;_ 


number of looms in the 
These were found in the 


Name of the tehs: I. 

1. Bhadarwah 

2. Ramban 

3. Ramnagar 

4. Kishtwar 


Total 


No. of villages 


No. of tehsil. 


# * 

surveyed. 

52 

274 

• * 

13 

78 

• * 

7 

227 

• * 

23 

143 

• 0 

95 

722 
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A detailed statement showing the number of looms in various 
places it given in Appendix H. 

The looms found m these ptooes "® o a “ a Pf ^ got^any 

ever they require ^"“seldom. Nevertheless the 

woven on piece-wage system a yoccupation to the agricul- 

industry serves as a usetui sudsi y v 

turist during his spare time. 

The < they > havt 

agriculture is that “ , aft The average outturn of a 

Kmiriisl S fblankets per month. J^^But MS 

a ^rra°Se SgKMreh^fd b y y th eOaMis and the 

K toefee, they get very little of this business. 

Raw —There are 921,495 goats and sheep m the 

t nrnvince of which the largest number are found in the 

Rhadarwth , Bhimber, Kishtwar, Basohli, Ramban and Ramnagar 
tehsils as per statement given below : 


Jammu .. 

R. S. ’ura 

Samba 

Akhnoor 

Udhampur 

Ramnagar 

Bliadarwah 

Jasmergarh 

Kishtwar 

Ramban .. 

Mirpur 

Kotli 

Bhimber .. 
Rajauree.. 
Reasi 

Kathua .. 
Basohli .. 


39535 

7814 

35948 

38025 

56019 

68032 

100857 

16870 

60400 

82264 

74157 

63984 

85787 

60283 

77514 

17638 

36368 


The best variety of wool, grown in the Jammu province, is 
probably that of Bhadarwah and Kishtwar. The material is first 
freed from dirt by beating it with a stick. ! t is then washed and is 
allowed to dry up. Finally it is pressed, spun and dyed before the 
process of weaving begins. Very few people know the proper use 
of dyes. The dyes are supplied by the village shopkeeper at very 

Notx. _Separate figures regarding the number of Sheep were not avilable. 
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MaqbulZf S^Amlrsin^’V'T " 0t , g r 0t Unifo ™, shade - sh - Mohd. 
an experiment Tec !f™ al institute, Srinagar, conducted 

1990. His report reads^— S ° f dlfferent varieties of wool in Sambat 

difpAmnt ^ ba ' b Cn ^ 01,11( 1 that i he various samples of wool contain 

rfd f t rwoon°abl‘eTo°l.r a K e if n °‘ l-fec% removed 

amount oftheremovdwXea^- & r^ionate to the 

however thcT Sa “ 6 bath ’ tbe shades are different and uneven. P If 

«ease^ thi added *? the scourin S Mh to remove aU the “ wool 
The simnle^r n0 . dan ger of the shades being uneven and different 

the nrocet at 45 ? egrees C -. for hal fan hour. After completing 
soar^fnr 90 ’ • m ° sam P les were given a second soap bath with 5°/ 

SLXtCZfiiSS-a a.»» pU .-im 


woo W( dL'' f :i ardS the Snpply of W001 ’ the wcaver in the hilly areas, 
cut comlw) P lece -wage system, gets the wool quite cleansed, 

people n th an i VS 7 the villa S e P a °Ple- Practically all the 

manure Zr"? if «°,'i° ld In the first place they supply Them 

wool and haiVf ' secon<l| y they (.serve them as a source of 

SSb3rf*3£r rT 1 ” 8 r °r- > village Katvaha and Chakla 

sheep distributed asZufws WCTe aS many as 19383 


1. 

2 . 


Village Katwalta 


Qhakla Barfani (including Lahti, Chhappar, 
Basantga li and Pattangarh) 17® '4 


1439 sheep 


99 


Total 


19383 sheep, 


nrodupHnn f a ^ ^ lc s ^ ee P are cut thrice a year and the average 
fh,s d wJ ° f ° ne Sl l ee P 18 one seer of wool per annum. From 
area rlnrino* +i° ln ^ a 10u gh idea of the total production of wool in this 

th^r n i Bhadarwah. There, too, the people produce wool from 
have a™ <? hee i P and,1 * ake woollen cloth for themselves. Those who 

nrile n t y u Ur ? US ’ s f . t ? those ’ who ma y stand in need of it. The 
seer! n/ff W ° o11S v belng sold m tehsil Jamnagar is 4 Kachcha 
tho tv; • se , er ® for a ru P ee - In Bhadarwah tehsil also 
of Ent 1S r ° Und ^. bou ^ this leveh At the time of the payment 

normal t evenu ? ^ pHce falls to 2 seers fo1 ' a rupee. The 
i.o,, ! wo ° 1S h °wever Rs. 25 to Rs. 26 a md. 

eot their i places * ? ut as more than 50 % of the people have 

himself LTh- 1 °°r rnS, i and - aS ever y bod y requires woollen cloth, for 

lf and hjs family, its sale to outsiders is limited. The 
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„ x (lip Dhars (the natural grazing 

Kashmiris have often to go to; the The uty of 

grounds on the tops of the lulls) to bay raw^ M that of 

the wool avaUable in these are „^ e taken to organize the wool 

Kashmir wool, and, if P r0 P « 0- \lana will he greatly benefitted. 
trade in this area, the people of tiwiUW™ & per3e er a ,id the 

fefhfwo^r S hTthe^m 6 ttS houses 5~. 

oharoes arc se 

TTWT'RnV'FATEKT CF 

Suggestions for the I j*_ r o W material it is necessary, 
In order to improve the quality of ^ , The Yeteri* 

in the first place, to improve the loca ^ ction fcy selecting good 

S XS;S the lilt wfil E improve by Lding a remedy 
for the pestsVch spofi the texture of raw-wool. 

the length of t e fibie. 

Thirdly, wool should be thoroughly cleansed of a ir 
Lastly, the local wool if properly treated will 

in no way inferior to those obtained from Austrahan wo \ Th 

moved g before dyeing, the results are bound to be unsatisfactory. 

Varieties oe Cloth Produced.—I n the absence of any 
technical education the weavers of these places do rough. sort^of 

require for their own £se, and, if they have anjr.“pluMhey give a 
to the sahukar, as a part payment of their debt. A few Kashmir s 
or the advanced weavers weave blankets also but their number is 

small. The following are the different varieties of cloth, that t y 
weave :— 


Blanket 

Lois 
Patti 


6 yards by yards. 


99 


99 


the wages 


Wa^es, as has previously been stated, are paid on piece-wage 
system in the case of patti weavers out it is fixed in the case o 
blankets and lois. The following statement shows 
paid at different places :— 

Doda .. Lois at Re. 1 per Loi. 

Re. 1-8-0 per blanket, and 0-0-9 

Patti. 


Matliola 


Gatha 

Duddu and 
Basantgarh. 


Blanket Re. 1 
Loi Re. 1. 
Blanket Re. 1 



Katawalta 

Padar 

* / 

Kishtwar 
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• Path at 0 - 0-9 per yard 

' *«SA?S »<*>■ BUnbet 


Rs. 


Bhadarwah 
blanket. 


Z* A'«St hive a l 0 : m P ofTisXn tha ^ Pe ° p,e ’ 

sity* ofhaving tT 0 °m f 00 ” 63 bi ^ r “ « 

increase in th! 1,Z ?/r tS own bec , omes inevitable. With the 
woollen cloth the waves haveZr, 3 ^ thereductl °n of demand for 

clothresponsible .or a fall m the demand for this 

all the peoptekfthe hdly areks^uled • A years back 

poor. The yoiu ver von .Z e n ent 1 “ nfine , d ‘° tbe oid °r the ve. 
made of cotton fabrfes Thev Ze f well-to-do get their clothes 

made of patti. they use only one coat or a waistcoat 

thrown 2 our T ioa^f 0 Z H °f intotoo^of" W °°'! en P iece -goods has 

especially o/festive°oe^. t0 ^ ^ dotheS made of 

some cases it is even^^p^ 11 18 m ° r6 S ° ft than ^ the V aU i> and in 

to caSulIte^^^nv 11 ^’ Frofi ™ and Earnings.—I t is difficult 

it is very seldom that fhp urac y the cost of production, because 
market T • •) tho ^ caver buys the ■<> I an iroduces for the 

also done by hfmS ZiateTT 8 ^ twist “« of is 

wagesZor the ith™' ft *' W °°' “ d 

of the.cost of ^ 


Woo) 4 seers at 0 
Ginning charges 
Spinning 
Twisting 
Doubling 
Weaving 
Washing 


-JO-O a seer 


• * 


99 


99 


99 


99 


m * 


# * 


• • 


• * 


• * 


• • 


Total 


Rs. a* P« 
2 8 0 
0 10 0 
2 8 0 
1 14 0 
0 10 0 
1 4 0 
0 2 0 

10 0 0 
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The maximum price that a weaver can reai^e g _ But, 

of this blanket is Rs. 10 and thus t»« ca^ hardly weave even 

one blanket in the oourseofonemonh. weaver come t o Rs. 7 

of wool and dyes, net monthly earning family busy 

p.m. This he can earn, if he tong* icaWe> because the family 

throughout the month. domestic duties as well. More- 

members have to atte reduce his vitality and cause a 

=s.«as, sfssa *5 

thiS case, too, his earnings cannot exceed Rs. 5 p. . . 

. The Gaddis go on spinning “^^‘^when the® cold 
the summer season and we av _ other out-door work, 

outside makes it difficult for em o_ odnc J The annual earnings 
They seldom sell the dA th tthyP duced throughout 

can be calculated, by tne total j thev woven 

the year andthewage^thai; they would have got had the^ 

it is quite impossible to make even an intelligent guess regaroi g 
average out-furn - r head. 

iviikiv^nixia^.—As has already been pointed out most o 

?^ le sell° if l shopkeeper ^^settle- 

^sive^doneTy SmW'^ e^to^p ^ of 
these areas. The price that they generally get for a blanket varies 
from Rs 8 to Rs. 10 , according to the quality and the sizeo e 
blanket. They sell the cloth either directly by striking a bargain 

with a customer or through the village shopkeeper omeime 
the Kashmiris themselves go to the nearest plains or townstosel 
their blankets and lots. The means of communication and tr “ P 
are difficult and expensive, therefore, they seldom tod put i 
customers at their houses. Under these conditions they are forced 
to sell their goods to the local dealer, who sends these goods to the 
plains for sale. The cost of transport, which is a heavy item makes 
these goods beyond the reach of the poorer classes of people Irom 
whom the demand for these coarser cloth usually arjses. In or er 
to make up for the high cost of transport, the trader tries to pay 

as low a price as possible to the weaver. The \ >ron< e 1 '- m 1 oll .~ 1 ° 

have gone to the weaver are pocketed by the shopkeeper and he 
wins the obligations o' the weaver in addition. There are two or 
three main disabilities of the weaver :— 


Mauketi kg 


1. The weaver is poor and has nothing to fall back upon. 
He has either to sell his blanket at what the village shopkeeper offers 
him or to suffer starvation. 
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. 2 * TIie are 1 a 18 and generally unfrequented : therefore 

there is always a dearth of customers. M eiore, 

3. As he is ignorant and backward, he is not in the know of 
the prices prevailing even m the nearest town, nor is it convenient 
for him to go out in order to sell his small produce, because it in 
volves waste ox time and money in going from one place to another. 


It is evident om what has been said that the present system 

of marketing is thoroughly unsatisfactory and requires a coinnJeU' 

overhauling. As the people are ignorant, backward and conser¬ 
vative, there is no possibility of the formation of a co-operative 
sale depot or the marketing boards and the idea will have to be 
given up for the present. The formation of Government depots for 
purchase and sale of heir cloth can prove helpful to the weavers 

b . ut b ® f( ? re thls 18 d ° ne it is necessary that the volume of production 
should l >e increased and the product* should be standardized. It 

requires efficient handling, proper grading, combing, spinning and 

oyaing. Tne following few suggestions may be found useful in 
this connection :•— 


-r, Suggestions.— 1. Wool markets should be organized at 
Duddu m Ramnagar tehsil, at Bhadarwah, at Bani in Basohli 
tehsil { anrl at Doda Duddn and Bhadarwah are the nearest places 
from Seivaj Dhar\ where the people graze their sheep during the 
summer season. Different prices should be fixed for different grades 
of wooi a A it should be purchased from the zamindars and the 
Gaddis and stored in depots. The Government should then itself, 
or through some other agency, arrange for the spinning of wool, 
because at present the spinning charges are very high. TJie diffi¬ 
culties of transport; stand in the way of all improvement. A motor 
roa is being constructed to Bhadarwah an<i ins completion would 
serve as a boon io those people. It. would help in the develonmcnt 

ot vv ° o1 saving industry. If, however, another motor road be¬ 
tween Bhadarwah and Basohli, is constructed, it would pass 
through the important woo.) producing centres suc.li as Bani, Duddu, 
etc. Uie transport of raw material and the finis] ted product would 
be greai l v facilita ted. The cold and healthv climate of these places 
will increase their popularity as health resorts. The number of 
visitors will increase and this wifi indirectly help the industry. 

2. Raw v. on! these places can he brought to Jammu 

and spun on machinery, llfc'may then be distributed amongst the 
cottage weavers throughout the Jammu province. Power can also 
be generated from the Tawi from near its source at Sewaj Dhar and 

n the set ting up of a spinning factory at Duddu. 


p • t^* iP 16 weav ' n g peripatetic party has not so far visited 
Ham, Duddu and Basantgarh. Even in the Bhadarwah tehsil the 

party has not been able to achieve much. It is, therefore, necessary 
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hould 


that the weaving peripatetic P ar fhe artof modem 
be deputed to these places to tain sr d*y of the weaver 

weaving. At present the a ^ era g _ , slevs or frame-looms are in- 

tduTedThe'out.turn 6 Sd g-atly increase^ The additema^cost 

$szisszs&. sttsi siw.*. 

a The All India Spinners’ Association (Kashmir Branch) 
should 1be StiS 5£d& activities to these areas also, for they 
serve as important wool-growing centres. 

1937-38'tohl/p'the3u and cottage S proLc^rs 

£ as i£» 

setting up a similar finishing 

of setting 7 up a similar organization in the State may be enquire 
into by a committee of experts. 

The Workmen.— The total number of workmen in the locali¬ 
ties surveyed is 734. They have got 4741 non-workmg de^endents 
and thus the total number of people dependent upon this industry 
is 5475. As has already been pointed out, tney all carry on tms in¬ 
dustry as a spare time occupation, agriculture being their mam 

source of living. 


Generally they work on their looms during the "winter season, 
when the extreme cold outside makes it quite impossible for them 
to work on the land. Few people out of them work for the market. 
The workers being illiterate, backward and conservative, there is no 

organization amongst them. 

The more ignorant and backward the people the more pdfthey 
spend on marriages and ceremonies. This accounts for their in¬ 
debtedness. The people of this area are groaning under extreme 
poverty. The yield from land is very low and they have to depend 
on the local sahulcar for the supply of their monetary needs. The 
total amount of indebtedness amongst the workers in the places that- 
were surveyed is Rs. 779,231. The total number of people dependent 
upon this industry being 5967, indebtedness per capita comes to 

Rs. 24. 

The following are some of the causes :— 


1. Low Income Per Capita. The main occupation of these 
people is agriculture. Land is not very fertile and its cultivation In 
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these places is very difficult. Most of their crops are destroyed bv 
wild animals. The yield from land is, therefore, very low. y 

2. Exorbitant rates, of interest charged by the money¬ 
lender. 

3. Lavish expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies 

which they cannot avoid under the existing social customs. ’ 

Compulsory primary education, adult education, social re¬ 
form, provision of free dispensaries and the organization of subsidiary 

industries can have a beneficial effect in lessening the burden of 
indebtedness. 

Conclusion.— There is a great scope for the development 
°‘ thus industry in the State as is clear from the following figures, 
relating to the import-of w<'>lle.n yarn an ! woollen piece-goods into 
the bammu province during the last five years. ° 


Import op Woollen Yarn. 


Year. 

1991-92 

• 4 

* + • 

Quantity 

maunds. 

1884 

Value 

Rs. 

1,21,611 

1992-93 

« 1 

• * • 

1613 

1,27,440 

1993-94 

• 4 

» * * 

830 

1,28,752 

1994-95 

• 4 

► ♦ * 

1335 

1,91,752 

1995-96 

• m 

> • * 

1169 

1,37,887 


Import of 

Woollen 

Piece-goods. 

Year 

1991-92 

Quantity 

maunds. 

162 

Value 

Rs. 

21,045 

Quantity 

maunds. 

1885 

Value 

Rs. 

3,29,193 

1992-93 

266 

30,408 

2267 

3,26,019 

• 

1993-94 

1177 

35,402 

1829 

2,72,011 

1994-95 

221 

25,608 

2441 

3,37,262 

1995-96 

202 

26,563 

2011 

2,72,726 


The total iimpot oi wool and woollen goods under bond i n 

1994-05 was valued at Rs. 10,37,710. If we add to this the im 1 ' 
' ; i \ : niul.-i bitiiti the total value will be about Rs. 12 lac®* 
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s^s5^55SBfc , iaJsfl8 

have sufficient workers and the provisi.i n efficient 

safes organisation. If this is done there is every hope th our vo n 
industrf will prosper side by side with the cotton industry, 
dav might come when we shall be able not only to clothe ourselve 
from the native fabrics but also spare our woollen goods for export 
to the Punjab and other parts ol India at favourable rates. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Statement showing the chf* v. j, t jualities of yarn along with its pnc?, etc. 
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14 Bachyal (Jammu) 

15 Sui and PaJchian (Jammu) 
If Central ! ad (Jammu) 

17 Ranbir Singh Pura 

18 Samba with all its mandis 
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APPENDIX C. 


Statement showing the number of workers and their non-working dependents. 


!o. of actual No. of dependents Total No. of people 

Na<n? of Locality. workers. non-wor!-' ng. ■dependent upon this 

industry. 


1 Jammu city .. 

51 

171 

222 

2 Keran (Jammu) 

12 

32 

44 

3 Gurah 

8 

36 

44 

4 Bamai 

2 

11 

13 

5 Akhnoor proper 

4 

17 

21 

6 Kalagam (Jammu) 

13 

72 

85 

7 Dumana „ 

10 

45 

55 

8 Khaink Sole if 

0 

12+6 subsidiary 
workers. 

63 

75 + 6 subsidiary 
workers. 

9 Gharota 

19 

* 

70 

89 

10 Khaink 

8 

32 

40 

11 Phatoli „ 

5 

22 

27 

12 Amb 

4 

13 

17 

13 Pandorian „ 

2 

11 

13 

14 Dhako Chak „ 

2 

5 

7 

15 Kalyan Pur „ 

2 

7 

9 

16 Bachyal „ 

I 

4 

5 

17 Sui and Pakhian 

4 

16 

• 20 

18 Central Jail, Jammu 

30 

* • 

30 

19 R. S. Pura ft 

5 

16 

• 21 

20 Samba with mandis 

170 

• 

689 

859 

21 Dagore (Jammu) 

57 

249 

306 

22 Char (Kathua) 

5 

29 

34 

23 Fattu Chak „ 

14 

67 

t 

81 
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APPENDIX C—continued. 


9# 


No. 


Name of Locality, 


24 Chhanm Arori 


an 


25 Behari (Kathua) 

26 Basian and Danoe 9r 


27 Balah 


ar 


t* 


28 Kath 


ua 


»> 


29 Kagowal (Kathua) 

30 Sanoora 


31 Raj pura 

32 Basohli 

33 Reasi 


»» 


ii 


^ Katra (Reasi) 

35 Kun 

ff 

« < 

36 Nelloi MohaIJa (Mirpur) 

37 Mohalla Addi 

38 Hyderabad 

39 Barbanni 

40 Ara 


• m 


t* 


II 


41 Chafe Ghaian 

42 Tangar 

43 Gadal 

II 

44 Afcal Gharh 

45 Janganun 

46 Sairla (Bhimber) 
42 RajaJ 

t* 

48 Thil Halom*, .. 


• * 


* * 


* * 


* * 



* * 


79 

61 

55 

33 

59 

29 

3 

I 

9 

4 • 

5- 

3 


18 

7 

14 


.63 

19 

27 

5 

4 


30 

8 

72 

I] 

2 


253 

66 

97 

18 

23 

87 


45 


219 

48 

10 


r dependents 
working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 

industry. 

357 

436 

239 

300 

308 

363 

183 

216 

261 

320 

143 

172 

13 

16 

9 

10 

39 

48 

15 

19 

30 


19 

22 

58 

76 

18 

25 

53 

67 


316 

85 

124 

23 

27 

117 

53 

291 

59 

12 



( rviii ) 

APPENDIX C— continued. 


P 


No. 

Name of Locality. 

No. of actual No. of dependents 
workers. non- working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

49 

Bagnoti (Bhimber) 

• * 

1 

5 

6 

50 

Dandaser 

* * 

5 

32 

37 

51 

Nanyal ft 

• * 

15 

64 

79 

ft' 

52 

Chek I Cirpalpur (Akhnoor) 

2 

6 

8 

53 

Gurah Jagir ff 

• * 

14 

22 

36 

54 

( andharwan „ 

* # 

6 

20 

26 

55 

Barola „ 

• * 

4 

16 

20 

56 

Godhan „ 

m * 

2 

20 

22 

57 

Kotli 

• • 

2 

12 

14 

58 

Parag Pur f . 

• * 

3 

18 

21 

59 

Palwal Bbarathi „ 

* * 

1 

4 

5 

60 

Najwal ff 

• * 

2 

7 

9 

61 

Nekwal „ 

« * 

1 

4 

5 

62 

Pargwal #t 

• m 

12 

60 

72 

63 

Anbaran „ 

m m 

29 

119 

148 

64 

Balgara „ 

m m 

2 

3 

5 

65 

Mira „ 

+ * 

l 

3 

4 

66 

?ian (Akhnoor) 

m m 

1 

5 

6 

67 

Mandarian f . 

• » 

2 

7 

9 

68 

Narari „ 

• • 

5 

11 

16 

69 

Gharata) 

• • 

2 

8 

10 

70 

P 

Palwan 

• w 

2 

9 

11 

71 

Songal 

• * 

13 

42 

55 

72 

Pingari 

* m 

9 

19 

28 

73 

Planati •« 

* 9 

1 

5 

' jj|6 j ■ 












( xix ) 

APPENDIX C —continued 


No. 


Name of Locality. 


it 




»t 


f » 


ft 


11 


• t 


76 Badgal Kalan 

77 Dhoke Jagir 

78 Kagral Sangral ti 

79 Bamhal 


80 Devi Pur 
' 8J Nadd 

82 Tatwal 

83 Kanak Jagir 

84 Churah 

85 Gangal 

86 Kiryal 

87 Sanil 

88 Dasgal 

89 Bindra< Kalan 


ft 


11 


l> 


ft 


If 


it 


tl 


90 Paharda Khurd „ 

91 Paharda Kalan it 


92 Mane! 


a 


ii 


Halwal Rai 
94 Jada 


yan 


it 


if 


95 BiriTri 


inai 


M 


96 Chak Najla 01 

97 Kote 

•P 

98 Cura Barhman „ 


* • 


* « 


♦ • 


• • 


* • 


• • 


• • 


* * 


• m 


No. of actual No. of dependents 
workers. non-working. 


74 Jamuiyan (Akhnoor) 


75 Badgal Khurd 


* * 


* * 


* * 


* • 


• * 


• * 


• # 


• • 


• • 


3 


6 

3 


15 

.2 

1 

2 
2 

1 

8 

2 
2 
3 
6 


3 


2 

2 


20 

12 

13 

2 

4 


2 


8 

22 

8 

55 


4 


10 

10 

6 

42 

5 

14 

8 

27 


17 


* * 


12 

22 


4 


80 

44 

58 

7 

14 


5 


Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


II 

28 

11 
70 
6 
I 

12 
12 

7 

50 

7 

16 

II 

33 

20 


14 

24 

5 

100 

56 

71 

9 

18 

7 









APPENDIX C— continued. 


No. 

Name of locality. 

* 


No. of actual 
workers. 

No. of dependents 
non working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

99 

Muwakrora (Akhnoor) 

• ft 

4 

13 

17 

100 

Dhara 

II 

ft m 

2 

10 

12 

ft 

101 

Rattan Pur 

ft 

• • 

13 

79 

92 

102 

Rakh Mothi 

ft 

* * 

5 

32 

37 

103 

Mothi 

ft 

* * 

5 

30 

35 

104 

Chak Sikandar 

It 

ft * 

1 

3 

4 

105 

Saidarwan 

• t 

• • 

2 

8 

10 

106 

Ghaghral 

ft 

ft * 

2 

9 

11 

107 

Labryal 

ft 

* * 

1 

5 

6 

108 

Sandal 

ft 

• ft 

2 

2 

4 

109 

m 

Hardo Malora 

ft 

ft m 

4 

6 

10 

110 

Rah 

ft 

* • 

4 

7 

Jll. 

111 

Salhcte 

ft 

4 ft 

4 

8 

12 

112 

Palanwala 

ft 

ft • 

10 

21 

31 

113 

Bhagwana Chak 

* • 

2 

8 

10 

114 

Dhar 

ft 

ft ft 

1 

4 

5 

115 

Sarwal 

ft 

ft ft 

5 

34 

39 

116 

Chhanni Diwanun 

• * 

6 

26 

32 

117 

Palatan 

ft 

ft ft 

16 

89 

105 

118 

Panjtut 

ft 

ft ft 

9 

55 

64 

119 

Mattu 

if 

• ft 

2 

. 9 

11 ill 

120 

# 

Rajwal 

tt 

• ft 

3 

9 

12 

121 

Dhoke Khalsa 

ft 

* ft 

10 

51 

61 

122 

Rakh Dhoke 


• ft 

1 

3 

4 

123 

Dhangar 

II 

ft • 

5 

2Q 

25 














( 


) 


APPENDIX C— continued, 



No. Nome of Locality. ^ol^'. 


• • 


124 Malal Abjal Akhnoor) 

* 

125 Danwal 


126 Taroti 

127 Chak Malal 

128 Kote Mira 

129 Pahrlwala 
•30 Labam 


tt 


it 


9* 


*t 


131 

Merchangi fl 

132 

Nandwal ( 

133 

Khour 

tt 

134 

Dhalan 

ft 

135 

Doban 

it 

136 

Badwal 

it 

137 

Gigaryal 

^ 11 

138 

( bhagwal M 

139 

Kharah 


It 


li 




^40 Katyal Simbal r 
141 Nathal 


142 Pukharni 
•43 Malah 
144 Da gbar 
•45 Dori 
•46 Majoor 


il 


it 


fti 


M 


147 P 


agani 


ft 


148 Hanur Pur Nawan 


• ft 


ft * 


• # 


• * 


* * 


• ft 


* • 


* ft 


* ft 


* » 


• ■ 


♦ # 


Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


3 

18 

21 

4 

15 

19 

10 

30 

40 

11 

45 

56 

43 

152 

195 

4 

21 

25 

1 

5 

6 

2 

9 

11 

7 

22 

29 

6 

19 

25 

10 

17 

27 

1 

5 

6 

1 

4 

5 

1 

3 

4 

17 

61 . 

78 

15 

40 

55 

2 

9 

11 

10 

31 

41 

15 

79 

87 

/ mm * 

6 

20 

26 

7 

23 

ft 

30 

3 

15 

18 

1 

2 

3 

1 

8 

9 

4 

20 

24 



( xxii ) 

APPENDIX C— continued. 


No. of actual 

'Jo. Name of Locality. workers. 

No. of dependents 
non-working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

149 Hamir Pur (Akhnoor) .. 

1 

3 

4 

150 Mawa Barahmnan 

2 

span 

10 

151 Basiara" „ 

4 

14 

18 

152 Thandi Chuhi 

7 

30- 

37 

153 Badhan 99 

3 

10 

13 

154 Man Chak .. 

1 

4 

5 

155 Andasi „ 

2 

12 

14 

156 Chak Koru t# 

3 

13 

16 

157 Dodra f , 

• 

1 

2 

3 

158 Sidhar „ 

4 

12 

16 

159 Chhanni Zawalphu 

3 

9 

12 

60 Sri Ranbir Singh Pura .. 

1 

5 

6 

161 Jogwan t , 

2 

3 

5 

162 Chapral „ 

1 

1 

2 

163 Sambwan 

4 ■ 

34 

38 

164 Kachryal (Akhnoor) 

2 

15 

17 

165 Hamir Pur Sidhar 

8 

44 

52 

166 M anna (Rajouree) 

8 

31 

39 

8167 Shahdara 

8 

29 

37 

168 Rajouree Proper ff 

2 

7 

9 

169 Bandli (Mirpur} 

7 

11 

18 

170 Balah ,i 

. 48 

65 

113 

171 Fateh Pur „ 

9 

35 

44 

172 Munda „ 

27 

81 

108 

173 Bare (Basohli) 

18 

52 

70 







( xxiii ) 
APPENDIX C —concluded 


0 

No. Name of Locality. 

No. of actual 
workers. 

No. of dependents 
non- working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

174 Mangari 

II 

34 

45 

175 PaJan 

12 

28 

40 

||6 Kattani 

II 

14 

25 

177 Billawar 

1 

1 

2 

178 Bhaddu 

* * (3 

33 

39 

179 Daduara 

12 

31 

43 

• 

180 Chakrohi 

31 

. 124 

155 

181 Bishnah 

7 

26 

33 

182 Bhadyal Barah minan 

13 

21 

34 

Grand Total 

1906 

7360 

9266 
















appendix d. 

Statement showing the subsidiary occupation of the weaves 
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( xxvii ) 
APPENDIX E. 


th ‘ ex,ent ° fil,!l ' b,e ' lnes! *o»«Wdin H.n<Uoom 


No. 


Marne of Locality. 


• 7 Sui an ! Pakhi 


ian .. 


18 Ranbir Singh Pura 

19 Samba with mandis 

20 Dagore 

* « 

21 Gahar .. 

* * 

22 Fattu Chak 

• • 

23 Chhanni A?*onan 


Total amount of 
indebtedness 
amongst 
weavers. 


Total dependent 
upon weaving 
industry. 


Indebtedness 
per capita. 


IT 


Rs. A. P. 



* Jammu city 

* m 

1,450. 0 0 

222 

6*53 

2 Keran village 

• * 

65 0 0 

44 

1 *5 approx. 

3 Village Gurab 

* • 

200 0 0 

44 

4*55 

^ ^ If 

4 Village Baranai .. 

• * 

50 0 0 

13 

3*85 .. 

5 Akhnoor proper .. 

* * 

510 0 0 

• 

21 

24*28 „ 

alagam 

• • 

370 0 0 

85 

3*9 

t * 

7 Dumana 

• m 

430 0 0 

55 

W w 

7*82' if 

8 Khaink Sole 

# m 

1,190 0 0 

81 

14*69 

9 Gharota 

• m 

• * 

1,225 0 0 

89 

13*8 ., 

10 Khaink 

• * 

* • 

230 0 0 

40 

5*75 „ 

11 Phatoli 

« * 

• * 

230 0 0 

27 

8*51 „ 

12 Amb 





* • 

* * 

240 0 0 

17 

14*11 

13 Pandonan 

m m 

90 0 0 

13 

6*92 „ 

14 Shako Chak 





■ mm 9 m 

• * 

• * 

7 

9 9 

15 Kalyan Pur 

• • 

200 0 0 

9 

22*22 „ 

16 Bachyal 

• # 

200 0 0 

5 

40 .. 


* # 


• * 


260 0 0 
620 0 0 
21,505 0 0 
4,415 0 0 
400 0 0 


• » 


4,246 0 0 


20 

21 

859 

306 

34 

81 

436 


13 

29*5 

25*03 

14.4 

11*76 


Pi 


f * 


#9 


• » 


VI 


9*7 


It 


* * 
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APPENDIX E continued. 


ft 

No. Name of Locality* 

Indebtedness. Dependents. 

Indebtedness 
per capita. 


* 

Rs. A. P. 



24 Behan 

* * 

2,245 0 0 

300 

7‘48 approx. 

25 Basian and Sanoe 

ft * 

2,283 0 0 

363 

6-3 „ 

26 Balahar 

* * 

2,715 0 0 

216 

12*57 ., 

27 Kathua proper 

* ft 

1,250 0 0 

320 

3-90 „ 

28 Basohli proper 

* * 

250 0 0 

48 

5'20 

29 Kagwal 

* * 

2,173 0 0 

172 • 

30-18 

30 Sanoora 

• * 

• * 

16 

* * 

31 Raipura • * 

• * 

• * 

10 

• ft 

32 ICatra * • 

• * 

490 0 0 

35 

14 

33 Kun 

m * 

100 0 0 

22 

4*54 

34 Reasi 

m ft 

ft ft 

19 

ft • 

35 Nelloi Mohalla Mirpur 

*■ • 

2,935 0 0 

76 

38*61 

£6 Mohalla Addi Mirpur 

* ■ 

810 0 0 

25 

32-4 

*207 Mohalla Hyderabad, MLpi 

ur 

1,450 0 0 , 

67 

2P64 

38 Barbanni 

• * 

7,050 0 0 

316 

22*31 

39 Ara * • • • 

m ft 

1,815 0 0 

85 

21*35 

40 Chak Ghaian 

m m 

3,787 0 0 . 

124 

30-54 

* 

41 Tangar 

m * 

610 0 0 

23 

26*52 

42 Jadal 

* ft 

950 0 0 

27 

35*18 

43 Akal Garh 

* * 

3,775 0 0 

117 

32*26 

44 Janganu 

• ft 

5,450 0 0 

53 

12*83 

45 Sairla Bhimber .. 

* ft 

5,630 0 0; 

291 

19-34 

46 Rajal 

ft * 

950 0 0, 

59 

15-34 

47 Thil Hakiman .. 

ft ft 

250 0 0 

12 

20*83 

48 Bagnoti 

ft ft 

150 0 0 

6 

25 
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APPENDIX E— concluded . 



Name of Locality. 


Indebtedness. Dependents. Indebtedness per 

capita. 



49 Dandasar 

Rs. A. P. 

690 0 0 

37 

50 Nanyal 

815 0 0 

79 

51 Hamirpur Sidhar 

100 0 0 

52 

52 Thanna (Rajouree) 

620 0 0 

39 

53 Shahdara 

9 * 

230 0 0 

• 

37 

54 Rajouree 

65 0 0 

9 

55 Balah (Mirpur) 

700 0 0 

113 

56 Fateh Pur , r 

1,500 0 0 

44 

57 Munda 

* 4 

1,155 0 0 

108 

58 Barel (Basohli) 

840 0 0 

70 

59 Mangari 

865: 0 0 

45 

60 Palan 

* * 

280 0 0 

40 

61 Kattani 

* ■ 

25 jo 0 

25 

62 Bhaddu 

* * 

50 0; 0 

39 

63 Daduara 

• * 

1,030 0 0 

43 

64 Chakrohi 

• * 

2 ,512 0 0 

155 

65 Bishnah 

* * 

340 0 0 

33 

66 Bhadyal Barahminan 

500 0 0 

34 

Grand Total 

• • 97,516 0 0 

6353 

Therefore, indebtedness 

per capita.R s . 15*30 



!8’65 

10-31 













APPENDIX F. 

Statement showing varieties of cloth woven. 


No 


Locality. 


No. of looms No. of looms No. of looms 

weaving Susi 

and khaddar. 


weaving 

khaddar 


weaving 

Susi. 


1 Jammu city 

2 Village Keran 

(Jammu) 


• * 


10 


10 


No. of looms 
weaving art silk 
and coating and 
shirting cloth. 


103 


3 Village Burnai 

(Jammu) 

2 

* • 

9 * 

4 Akhnoor proper 

4 

• • 

m « 

5 Village Gurah 

(Jammu) 

8 

• * 

m * 

6 Khaink Sole (Jammu) 

10 

9 * 

9 * 

7 Gharota (Jammu) .. 

19 

* * 

• • 

8 Khaink near Gharota 

8 

• * 

• * 

9 Phatoli 

6 

* * 

m 9 

10 Amb. 

4 

* • 

• 9 

11 Pandorian (Jammu) 

2 

• * 

* « 

12 Dhako Chak 

2 

m * 

9 * 

13 Kalayan Pur * * 

2 

* • 

m 9 

14 Bacbyal 

1 

* * 

9 * 

15 Sui and !*akhian 

4 

* * 

m 9 

16 Ranbir Singhpura .. 

5 

* • 

9 * 

17 Samba with all i lie 

mandis 

70 

80 

20 

18 )agore 

32 

24 

1 

19 Ghar 

5 

• 9 

9 * 

20 Fattu Chak 

14 

* • 

• • 

21 Chhanni Arorian 

45 

30 

4 

22 Behari 

18 

29 

4 

23 Basian and Danoe .. 

65 

9 * 

• * 

24 Balahar 

25 

8 

* m 




2 

















APPENDIX F concluded. 






25 Kathua 

26 Basohli 

27 Kagowal 

28 Sanoora 

29 Rajpura 

30 Katra 

31 Kun 


No. of 
looms weav¬ 
ing khaddar. 


No. of 
looms weav« 
ing Susi. 


* * 


• * 


50 

5 

29 

3 

I 

6 

5 


No. of looms 
weaving Susi 
and khaddar. 


No. of looms 
weaving art silk 
and coating and 
shirting cloth. 



9 


* * 


• * 


* ♦ 


- ' Rea si 

* * 

4 

m 

33 Dumana 

• * 

10 

• 

3 4 Janganu 

8 

* , 

35 Kalagam 

13 

* i 

^ ■ la (Bhimbar) 

29 

* m 

37 Rajal 

11 

* • 

38 Thil Hakiman 

* * 

2 

* * 

39 Bagnoti 

1 

* • 

Dandasar 

* # 

5 

* * 

41 Nanyal 

** * % 

15 

* * 

42 Mirpur (proper) 

23 

17 

Barbanni 

# 4 

66 

* * 

44 Ara 

* * 

* * 

23 

* * 

45 Chak Ghaian 

* ■ 

26 


46 Tangar 

■ « 

5 

* * 

47 Jadal 

4 


* • 

* m 

48 AkalGarh 

• • 

21 

8 

Total 

• • 

736 

205 

Note. The figures for the looms surveyed < 


♦ * 


* * 


4 


* « 


* • 


% 


* * 


* * 


* * 


• * 


* m 


• 4 


* * 


m * 


* * 


• * 


# • 


^ • 


* • 


6 


• • 


35 


1 09 


given 






APPENDIX G. 

Statement showing cost of production, sale price and profits. 
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APPENDIX H. 


'towing the number of lo 


oms engaged m wool weaving. 



* 

<^1 


No. 


Name of place. 


I Katwaita (Ramnagar) 


• • 



2 


3 Chapp 


it 


ar 


f t 


it 


it 


4 Pachound 

5 Jakhed 

6 Duddu 

7 Basant garb 


8 Bhadarw ia proper 


9 Dalain 

10 i vansar 

11 Kolra 

12 Dadal 

13 Baburi 

14 Kakoli 

15 Dandi 

16 Rainda 
* 7 Pwara 


(Bliadarwah) 


ft 


If 


if 


it 


it 


if 


If 


f» 


18 Malai 


• ft 

m 


• * 


19 Mathola 

20 Chaka 

21 Clianta 

22 Sankhoja 

23 Banjila 


* ♦ 


* • 


• § 


* « 


E 

o 

2 No. 


Name of place 


o 

2 



7 



Panel 


eja 


* * 


* » 


• * 


86 25 Sungli 
>8 26 Nalthi 
54 27 Manda 
7 28 Butla 
15 29 Bheja 
40 30 Basti 
6 31 Bamlakhi 
I 32 Katyara 
9 33 Thanda 
5 34 Gatha 


• » 


10 35 Dro 


ne 




* ft 


• « 


3 36 Hanga 
1 37 Thuba 

11 38 Kilotran 
I 39 Samai 

4 40 Chancer 
4 41 Chochlu 

I? 42_ .Gurekra 
4* 43, Porapani 


« • 


4 44 Mandh 


an 


• « 


1 45 Thalor 


an 


• ft 


I 46 Dhariori 


ft * 


ft • 


* ft 


• ft 


ft ft 


ft ft 


ft ft 


* ft 


• ft 


• ft 


m 


o 

o 


o 

Z 


* • 


6 

4 

4 

2 


* « 


« * 


« * 


16 

7 

3 

2 

10 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 


O V 


18 

7 

5 
3 

8 

6 

3 

4 
9 






( xl ) 

APPENDIX H (Concluded). 


No. Name of the place 


47 

Gwalu 

48 

Halore 

49 

Shingni 

50 

Gwari 

51 

Batara 

52 

Trithlu 

53 

Gandoh 

54 

Kaka 

55 

Dhosa 

56 

Bharthi 

57 

Dadwar 

58 

CHanga 

59 

Dcda 

60 

Maitra 

61 

Dengole 

62 

Changru 

63 

Dolegam 

64 

Bankput 

65 

Gur Thathar 

66 

Thathar 

67 

Charil 

68 

No gam 

69 

Kaskut 

70 

Gund Adal 




* 


* 


* * 




* 


* * 


* * 


* * 


* * 


• * 


* * 


No. of looms 

4 

No. 

• 

Name of the pla 

ice. 

No. of looms 

5. 

71 

Atholi (Padar Circle, Kishtwar) 

5 

2 

72 

Sol 

»f * * 

9 

5 

73 

Gulab Garh 

»* • • 

■ 

4 

4 

74 

Matti 

*» * * 

8 

5 

75 

Kaban 

** • • 

13 

5 

76 

Chato 

** * • 

7 

3 

77 

Laddar 

* • 

8 

8 

78 

Tattoni 

•» • • 

4 

14 

79 

Kundal 

It * * 

7 

7 

80 

Aphani 

*» ■ • 

6 

7 

81 

Jarr 

t# * # 

5 

6 

82 

Kadail 


3 

9 

83 

Galhar 

t* 

4 

2 

84 

Ohli 

t» * * 

6 

1 

85 

Kishtwar 

• * 

22 

9 

86 

Matta (Kishtwar Mandal) * ■ 

3 

23 

87 

Hutta 


8 

5 

88 

Pushal 

•t 

7 

2 

89 

Kulid 

»> * * 

4 

11 

90 

Barlgam 

•# 

1 

7 

91 

Hullar 

»> • • 

6 

2 

92 

Bundarna 

•t 

2 

2 

93 

Poca 

* * 
pi 

1 


m m 


m * 




Grand total 


i t 


722 












f xli ) 

APPENDIX I 

Statement showing the number of workers and „ 

° n working dependents of wool weavers 


No 1Name of the Village. 

* 

Mo, of workers. 

No, of depen¬ 
dents 

(non-working). 

Total No. of 
those dependent 
upon handloom 
weaving. 

1 Katwalta (Ramnagar) 

* * 

2 Lahti 

7 

44 

51 

* • 

• • 

^ CliHppaf 

86 

396 

482 

• * 

* * 

4 Pachound 

18 

68 

86 

• m 

* ft 

iakhed 

54 

223 

277 

* * 

• * • 

6 Duddu 

7 

23 

30 

* * 

* * 

7 Basantgarh 

15 

87 

102 

• i 

8 Bhadarwah Proper. 

40 

195 

235 

*■ • 

9 Kansar 

6 

18 

24 

* • 

* » 

10 Kolra 

9 

52 

61 

* t 

11 Hadal.. 

3 

24 

27 

• # 

• « 

12 Bahari 

• • 

10 

70 

80 

* # 

13 Kakole 

• # 

3 

25 

28 

» • 

14 Dandi 

1 

10 

II 

* ■ 

* * 

Rajnda x 

» i 

II 

54 

65 

* • 

f6 Dalain 

* • 

1 

24 

25 

* ■ 

; JPwara 

1 

4 

5 

• m 

• * 

18 Malain 

• • 

4 

17 

21 

• * 

19 Mathola 

4 

24 

28 

20 Chaka 

* A 

13 

77 

90 

i t 

21 Chanote 

• A 

4 

10 

14 

* « 

22 Sankhoja 

4 

I 

26 

30 

• • 

23 Banj'Ia 

% , * * 

8 

9 

• • 

24 Paneia 

1 

7 

8 

• « 

• * 

6 

43 

49 




( xlii ) 

APPENDIXII ( Continued ). 




No. Name of the village. 


25 Sungli 

26 Nalthi 

27 Monda 

28 Butla 

29 Bheja 

30 Basti .. 

31 Bamlakhi 


32 

Katyara 

33 

Thanala 

34 

Dhaloa 

35 

Gutha 

36 

Drone 

37 

Hanga 

38 

Thuba 

39 

Ki lot ran 

40 

5 Samai 

41 

Chancer 

42 

Chochiu 

43 

Gurekra 

44 

Pora Pani 

45 

Mandhan 

46 

Thaloram 

47 

Dhriori 

48 

Gwalu 


ft * 


• « 


« * 


• * 


* * 


ft ft 


• * 


* « 


ft * 


No. of workers. No. of depen¬ 
dents 

(non-working.) 

Total No. of those 
dependent upon 
handloom 
weaving. 

* * 

4 


15 


19 

« * 

4 


19 


23 

*■ * 

2 


15 


17 

* * 

16 

145 


161 

■ * 

7 


77 


84 

* • 

3 


37 


40 

m 

2 


14 


16 

ft * 

10 


123 


133 

ft ft 

3 

ft 

28 


31 

* ft 

1 


4 

ftp 

5 

ft ft 

4 


25 


29 

ft ft 

1 


6 


7 

ft ft 

2 


12 

# 

14 

* ft 

2 


24 


26 

m ft 

18 


256 


274 


7 


36 


43 

ft ft 

5 


79 


• 84 

ft ft 

3 


26 


29 

9 ft 

8 


60 


68 

ft • 

6 


49 


55 

ft ft 

3 


37 


40 

ft ft 

4 


35 


39 

ft ft 

9 


128 


137 

ft ft 

* 

5 


43 


48 


* • 










No . 


Name of place. 


52 Batara 

53 Trithlu 

54 Gandok 

55 Kaku 

56 DJiosa 

57 Bkartki 


^ • 


* * 


58 Dadw 


ar 


59 CJianga 

60 Doda 

61 Maitra (Ramban) 

62 Dengole * 

63 Chanju 

64 -Dojegaixi 

65 Bankut 

66 Guntkatk 
* 

67 Tkatkar 


* * 


* • 


• * 


ar 


* * 


* i 


* • 


* * 


68 Chari] 

69 Nogam 

70 Kaslcut 
■ ICund Adilkut 

• « 

72 Atholi (Padar, fCishtwar) 

73 So] 


74 Gulab Garb 


P> 


( xliii 

APPENDIX l—(Continued). 



* i 


* 4 


No. of workers. 


* • 


* * 


4 

5 
5 
3 
8 


* 4 


* 4 


• « 


• * 


14 

7 

7 

6 

9 

2 


I 


• * 


■ * 


* « 


• * 


9 

23 

5 

2 

II 

7 

2 

2 

3 

5 


No. Oi depen 
dents. 


9 

4 


27 

58 

50 

51 

59 
73 
41 
83 
64 
57 
12 
10 
52 

117 

23 

21 

92 

31 

19 

10 

17 

25 

41 

29 


Total. 



31 

63 

55 

54 

67 

87 

48 

90 

70 

■ 66 
14 
11 
61 
140 
28 
23 
103 
38 
22 
12 
20 
30 
50 
33 


• 4 



( 



) 


APPENDIX I— concluded. 


No. 

Name of Place. 

No. of workers. 

No. of depen¬ 
dents. 

Total. 

75 

Matti 

• * 

8 

46 

54 

76 

Kaban 

• • 

13 

62 

75 

; 

77 

Tattoni 

• * 

4 

23 

27 

78 

Chato 

* * 

7 

34 

41 

79 

Laddar 

* * 

8 

43 

51 

80 

Kundal 

* ft 

7 

41 

48 

81 

Aphani 

• « 

* 6 

29 

35 

82 

Jarr 

» • 

3 

43 

48 

83 

Kadail 

• ft 

3 

23 

26 

84 

Galhar 

a ft 

6 

32 

38 

85 

Ohli 

* ft 

6 

25 

31 

86 

Kishtwar 

m 

* « 

31 

140 

171 

87 

Matta Kishtwar)* . 

3 

16 

19 

88 

Hutta 

ft 1 

8 

• • 

56 . 

64 

89 

Pushal 

» • 

7 ’ 

64 

71 

90 

Kulid 

ft • 

4 

23 

27 

91 

Bai'lgam 

• # 

' 1 

6 

7 

92 

Hullar 

ft ft 

6 

60 

66 

# 

93 

Bandarna 

■ « 

2 

20 

22 

94 

Pcca 

ft ft 

l . 

5 

6 



Total 

734 

4741 

5475 











( xiv ) 


APPENDIX J. 

Statement showing the extent of indebted 


ness amongst wool weavers 


No. 



Name of locality. 


23 Banjila 


. OJ 

O a ~ 

C ^ 
r O O e /3 

—- 0,-3 

p O fi. 4-i C 
f-< o c 

a 


Amount of Indebtedness per 
f?bt - capita. 


1 Katwalta (Ramananr ar ) 


Rs. A. p. 

R< 

o ^ * / 

* * 51 

3.300 0 0 


2 Lahti 




• # 

4 t 

482 

35,670 0 0 

7J 

-* Chappar .. 



/ 4 

* * 

4 Pachound .. 

• • 86 

7,810 0 0 

91 

* m 

5 Jalchad 

* # 

277 

10,820 0 0 

39 

• « 

Duddu 

* i 

30 

525 0 0 

17* 

* * 

' Basant garh 

102 

4,570 0 0 

45 

8 Bhadarwah 

235 

6,135 0 0 

26 

* M 

9 Kansar 

• * 

'* • • 24 

9B352 0 0 

14 * 

* • 

10 ICoJra 

• & 

61 

860 0 0 

14 

» « 

11 Dalam 

• • 

27 

50 0 0 

2 

* * 

*2 Hadal 

* * 

5 

50 0 0 

10 

• » 

13 Bahan 

• • 

• * 80 

1.210 0 0 

15 

* * 

Kalcola 

» 4 

28 

100 0 0 

3 * 

J 1W 

« * 

!5 Dandi 

* » 

II 

120 0 0 

11 

* * 

^8 Rainda 

* * 

65 

1,450 0 0 

22 

• ■ 

12 Pvvara 

* * 

25 

100 0 0 

4 

* « 

18 Mailini 

* « 

21 

nil. 

nil 

• w 

19 Mathola 

* # 

28 

* 1 

• • 

20^ Chat 

• * 

90 

# 

3,050 0 0 

34 

» 

^ * * 

21 Chanote 

• 4 

* * 14 

170 0 0 

12 

•1 

* • 

22 Sanlchoja 

30 

300 0 0 

10 


a Pprox; 


*1 


t» 


ft 


ft 


f f 


ft 


i 1 


* t 


I « 


!• 


ft 


ft 




P 1 


It 


ft 


250 0 0 

150 0 0 


31 i 
18* 


PI 


Pf 


* • 


8 











( advi ) 

APPENDIX J— continued. 





1 

o 

-O 

— 



No. 

Name of locality. 

* 

| 

Total No. < 

people depei 

ent upon tf 

industry. 

Amount of 
dUbt. 

A 

Indebtedness per 
• 

capita. 






Rs* A* P • 

Rs. 

24 

Baneja 

* * 

• • 

49 

1,150 0 0 

23 approx : 

r 25 

Sungli 

* * 

9 * 

19 

500 0 0 

26 

1 

26 

Nalthi 

* * 

•* • 

23 

230 0 0 

10 

27 

Monda 

• • 

* * 

17 

800 0 0 

47 

28 

Butla 

* * 

• * 

161 

1,560 0 0 

9f 

29 

Bheja 

• * 

» # 

84 

1.280 0 0 

15 

30 

Ba c ti 

« * 

• * 

40 

450 0 0 

11i 

31 

Banlakhi • . 

• * 

m * 

16 

100 0 0 

6$ 

32 

Katyara 

* * 

* * 

133 

3,020 0 0 

9911 

i iS *• 

33 

Thanala 

* * 

• • 

31 

1,100 0 0 

36J 

34 

Dhaloa 

m * 

• # 

5 

100 0 0 

20 .. 

35 

Gatha 

v * 

• * 

29 

* * 

* * 

36 

<3rone 

• • 

• • 

7 

150 0 0 

21? 

37 

Hanga 

• m 

m m 

14 

450 0 0 

.32? .. 

38 

Thuba 

* * 

m * 

26 

300 0 0 

11 rV 

39 

Ki'lotram . . 

« * 

m * 

274 

4.300 0 0 

15*1 

40 

Samu 

* * 

• • 

43 

820 0 0 

19 

41 

Chancer .. 

* * 

V • 

84 

w * 

# m 

42 

CHochlu •. 

« m 

• * 

29 

« * 

4 # 

43 

Gurekra . * 

* • 

* * 

68 

810 0 i0 

12 

44 

Pora Pani .. 

* * 

• * 

55 

1,100 0 0 

20 

45 

A landhan . . 

* * 

* * 

40 

* # 

* # 

46 

Thaloram .. 

« • 

• * 

39 

1,100 0 0 

28 

47 

Dhriori 

* * 

* * 

137 

2,150 0 0 

15$ •• 









( xlvii ) 
APPENDIX J (continued ). 


No 


Name of Locality, 


o ^ .22 

• 5 tS >> 
o a - h 

Z-S o « 
^ a 3 

m ^ 3 "O 


Amount of Indebtednes 


debts. 


H 


o c 

<U Qj 

a. 


capita. 


s per 


48 Gwalu 

49 Haloro 


* • 


* * 


50 Shi 


ngm 


* * 


51 Gwari 


52 Bat 


ara 


53 Trithlu 

54 Ganhoh 

55 Kalca 


* • 


• * 


56 Dho 


S'fj 


* a 


57 Bfiaratlti 


58 Dadw 


ar 


59 


Cbanga 


* «- 


111 Dcd 

61 Mait 


• * 


ra 


* * 


62 Dengol 


• • 


63 Ch 


enja 


* * 


ar 


64 Dolegam 

65 Bankut 

66 Ganthalth 

67 Thathar 

68 Chari] 

69 Nogam 

70 Kas: 


71 Gand AdiJIcu 


• * 


* • 


• • 


* * 


* * 


* a 


• * 


* * 


* • 


* * 


m t 


* > 


* • 


* • 


* * 


■ « 


* • 


■ • 


* * 


* f 


* • 


* * 


• * 


* • 


* • 


* # 



Rs. 

A. F. 

Rs 

48 

1,100 

0 

0 

23 

13 

160 

0 

0 

1 7 4 

'-J * 

60 

467 

0 

0 

7 47 

7 an 

31 

540 

0 

0 

171 3 
,7 Tr 

63 

380 

0 

0 

6 

55 

200 

0 

0 

fc.* 

NS 

CO 

54 

260 

0 

0 

5 

67 

1.060 

0 

0 

16 

87 

1,605 

0 

0 

18* 

48 

2,000 

0 1 

0 

41| 


90 1,500 0 0 I6f 
70 2.200 0 0 
<J 6 1,970 0 0 
14 400 0 0 


II 


30 0 0 


* * 


* * 


* * 


• * 


• ft 


3If 

30 

28* 

3 


« a 


61 

620 

' 0 

1 0 

10 

140 

10,32 

0 

0 

7 

28 

240 

0 

0 


23 

80 

0 

0 

3 

103 

475 

0 

0 

3* 

38 

215 

0 

0 

5* 

21 

240 

0 

0 

11 

12 

400 

0 

0 

33* 

20 

240 

0 

0 

12 


aprox 


f J 


>f 


»* 


?p 


f t 


tt 


»p 


i * 


• t 


• » 


* » 


1 I 


it 


9 » 


if 


if 


f » 


1> 


if 


• f 


i i 


• f 























( xlviii ) 

' m * ^l^ 11 ' -N 


APPENDIX J ( concluded ) 


i 


No 


Name of locality 


4- T3 

o c ’i . 
6 & % £ 
Z-8 | s 

— <U 3 ^ 
cO ^ r* 

•tr Cl ■ ‘ 


Amount of 
debt. 


I ndebtedness per 

* 

capita. 









Indebtedness per 








capita. 

72 

ApHani (Kishtwar) 

-• * 

35 

15 

0 

0 

73 

Jarr 

-* • 

■ « 

48 

710 

0 

0 

74 

Kadail 

* * 

• • 

26 

45 

0 

0 

75 

Galhar 

* * # 

• • 

38 

680 

0 

0 

76 

Aboli 

• • 

• * 

31 

525 

0 

0 24 approx. 

77 

Kishtwar 

H 

* * 

171 

1,525 

0 

0 

78 

Matta 


* * 

19 

390 

0 

0 

79 

Hatta 

* • 

* • 

64 

650 

0 

0 

80 

Kulid 

9 * 

* * 

27 

610 

0 

0 

81 

Bari gam 

ft 

• t 

7 

30 

0 

0 

82 

Hullar 

* # 

* ■ 

66 

* 

125 

0 

0 


Grand total 

* C 

.. 4967 119231 

0 

0 


Note: 


For rate of interest, causes and suggested remedies see the mah report 


'i 
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REPORT 


ON 


Spinning 



Weaving 


IN THE 


JAMMU PROVINCE. 

INTRODUCTION. 


Introduction. —Hand spinning and hand-loom weaving 
which had been at certain times the pride of British India and 
Indian States and brought fame to her people, are at present in a 
ver .Y neglected condition. Hand spinning has been tbe "worst 
sufferer and the use of the old spinning wheel, in spite of the efforts 
of the All India Spinners’ Association to revive its use, has been for 
the most part silenced. It is a well-known fact that the muslins 
produced by the Indian weavers were once coveted bv what are now 
industrially the most advanced countries of the world But 
tensive competition from machine made fabrics from the West was 
to a great extent responsible for the gradual deterioration and 
partial ruination of the indigenous cotton industrv in this country 
rhe Industrial Revolution in England had its “repercussions in 
India and the Indian weaver, faced with the competition of foreign 
mill made cloth and the loss of Asiatic markets, could not hold 
his own. This industry supplied subsidiary occupation for the 
workers and the loss of this calling increased the pressure of popula- 

in thT fJ n t ^i e a .¥ enc 1 e of * mechanized cotton-mill industry 
in the otate the situation here has become all the more serious 

"f weavers thrown out of work have no other occupation to follow 

and have, therefore either to work on the minimum possible earn- 

b^T tbp TW 0l< l p ™ fes ^ on . or to starve. In spite of the efforts made 

the Department of Industries and Commerce to achieve a visible 
measure of success in this direction. Ignorant and poor as thev 

than nnlPfii^K f™ 8 P eri P a tetic parties has been more 

of these difficult wlf^dSt wiTh 

among ^e^ttage TStries^of thTprovince ^Accordin/tolr 

3128 p^rtbioTe workersf who^ecarded Znt WOlkers and to 

diary occupation. The economic condition of “ a subsi ‘ 
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is, however, poor and his earnings low. In recent years the cntt™ 

*®. com P e ‘ ltlon .ohoap imported goods from Japan and BriS 
India. The weaving of coarser varieties, specially Khadiar is no 
longer a paying proposition for the hand-loom worker. 

The unit of work is the indigenous weaver, who is seen 
working at his loom in his own house assisted by the labour of othe? 
members of the family. The weaver does not keep any apprentices 
because his profession is hereditary and moreover it is nota paying 
concern, nor does he hire any labourers because he cannot afford 
hem. In some cases, however, where the weaver is without ant i 
triend to assist him, he gets the reeling done by some neighbouring 
woman for a small remuneration of two pice per seer. b 


In certain places like Mirpur, the weavers have installed the 

new frame-loom and have t hereby increased their average outturn 

per day but the return is not very large for the simple reason that 

the: e is no organization near at hand. The necessity of a marketing 

system along with other problems vital to the interest of this industry 

will be discussed in this report with special reference to local condi¬ 
tions. 




CHAPTER I. 


Che Raw- 



aterials. 


Hand Bpinning of yarn ; supply of yam and its price ; suggestions regarding it* 
supply to the weaver ; desirability of installing a ginning and spinning plant ; 
the dyes and the process of dyeing. 


In the hand-loom weaving industry yarn is the major or the 

only raw-material that counts the most in determining the cost of 

production of the finished product. Other raw-materials are dyes, 
flour, etc. 


1 arn is obtained by our weavers from two sources. Hand 
spun yarn is used by those, who are merely wage earners. They 
get the yarn irom the houses oi the people and return the finished 
product, be it a bed-cover, or plain Kkaddar , after getting their 
wages, which are generally settled in advance. This yarn is spun 
by the ladies in their spare hours and the average daily production 
m from one to two chhataks per head. Thus about 8 spinners i>ro- 
duce as much yarn as is just sufficient for a single weaver, for one 
day. This yarn is, however, very rarely sold in the market. Those 

who spm the yarn, generally, get the cloth made for their use on 

of a fixed wage to the weaver. 


Hand spinning. —The old spinning-wheel is still used ex¬ 
tensively m the rural areas of the State, by the womenfolk, for the 
P‘ nn ‘ f n » of ootton and wool. The old pit loom is adapted to the 

In th - places surveyed by us spinning is nowhere followed as main 

Wh°n t»i 10 t by men - ? is only the women-folk in the country side, 
who take to spinning during their leisure hours. ' 

gosnel Gandhi, the great preacher of the 

of capital apd no great skill is needed in working at if It sUo 

hdfen ufC thf'ef mpl0y , m ? t 0f V*® labour ofnien, women and 

<* domestic life. It is 
j provide a regular flow of income to the agriculturist. 

the itt a “ aChed ‘° 

disciplme, self-sacrifice and restoration RS a measure of 

“ffitnt i6 is ‘° the "> d ^ 5 

“ ma/ he t £ * 
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cannot recommend its use to those persons, whose energies can be 
usefully employed in other directions. The improved spinning 
wheel can be introduced in rural areas for the use of those who are 
unfit for any other work. The output of Charkha in such cases 
will supplement the earnings of the poor labourers and cultivators 
particularly in the hilly districts of the State. It is admittedly 
a home occupation and one of the household duties of the women 
folk and can only be revived in that form unless there is a complete 
revolution in our morals and aesthetic tastes. It is true that at one 
time India clothed herself completely out of home-made cloth 
(made from hand spun yarn), but since then wants particularly in 
urban areas have greatly increased. The consumption of cloth 
per capita is bound to increase with the growth of population and 
the spread of civilization, and it will not be possible for the supply 
of hand spun yarn to meet the increased demand. The output of 
the spinning wheel is so small, that, if imports of yarn from British 
India and foreign countries were to be stopped, the price jof cloth 
produced in the State would rise and the quantity would not be 
sufficient for the requirements of the growing population. The 
spinning wheel certainly has its place, as has been pointed out 
above, but if; cannot serve as a specific for all our economic ills, as 
it is represented to be. Moreover, the annual savings from this 
source are hardly sulUcient to hold out any inducement to hand 
spinning. The use of Charkha is better than doing nothing what¬ 
ever and it is only on this ground that its use can be defended. It 
is not likely to solve the problem of rural poverty or to provide 
increasing employment to the people on favourable terms. 

The second source from which the weavers get the yarn 
is the town or the village shopkeepers, who sell the yarn to weavers 
mostly on credit. The prices differ from individual to individual 
according o the nature o:i' (he security that the purchaser can 
furnish. The following table gives an idea of the different qualities 
of yarn which are used by our weavers along with their respective 
prices per bundle of 10 lb. :— 


Counts. 

Price at Chhanni. 

Price at Amritsar. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

20 

4 6 0 or 

Rs. 4-8-0 at Samba. 

4 1 0 

10J 

3 0 0 

2 10 0 

m 

4 0 0 

3 10 0 ' 

29 

4 4 0 

Not available. 

21 

3 4 0 

99 99 

16 

4 8 '0 

99 99 

27 

3 10 0 

99 99 

10£ Lion Brand.. 

3 10 at Akhnoor „ » 

10| Bijii Brand .. 

2 15 0 

99 99 


i 
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These are the prices at which yarn is sold for cash. Credit 
prices are however different. It depends exclusively upon the dis¬ 
cretion of the dealer or the shopkeeper to charge whatever price he 
can from weavers, who cannot pay in cash. From some he makes 
an additional charge of one anna per bundle while from others he 
may demand 0-2-0 more per brndle. This additional charge may 
go up to 0-4-0 or even 0-6-0 per packet according to the credit of 
the weaver. The well-to-do weavers of Chhanni, Samba and Mirpore 
purchase the yarn from Amritsar at whole-safe raes. In their 
case the following are the prices at which they can get it at Beliari 
near Chhanni after paying the freight and customs duty, etc. 


Yarn. 

Amritsar rate. 

Customs duty. 

Freight. 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

20 counts 

4 1 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 16 

101 

2 10 

0 

0 

1 3 

0 1 6 

121 „ 

3 10 

0 

0 

1 9 

0 1 6 


1 he savings effected in the case of these three qualities are 

thus 0-2-0, 0-3-3 and 0-2-9 respectively per bundle. Even the 

well-to-do weavers cannot command so much capital as to 

be able to reap fully the advantages of buying in large 

quantities. They can only purchase one or two bundles of yarn 

at a time and this cannot prove very profitable. Thus' - we 

can see that our weaver is suffering for want of material on 

account of lack of capital resources. The purchase of yarn o: 

co-operative basis can under such conditions, prove very helpful. 

The advance of capital from the Government for this purpose would 

involve a great risk and trouble, hence our efforts in this respect 

are also bound to fail. r J tie following ew suggestions may prove 
helpful m this connection :— 

Suggestions Regarding the supply of Yarn. I. The 

Government should establish weaving centres at important places 
throughout the province. A minimum number of looms (the num¬ 
ber to be fixed by the Government) in and around a village should 
determine the desirability or otherwise of its being declared a weav¬ 
ing centre. Such centres should be established by the active co- 

SSeSfeoZSl^ thiS reSPeCt ShaU haVe 

and thf’mmuL ^ vernme ] lt should, then, calculate the quantity 
out the f yarn t0 b ® consumed at ea ch centre through- 

its marketing be J n dcme ’ . the Government should, through 

j ,, , ? fficer (to be appointed for this purpose! invite 

_ o. merc an fs or their agents to supply yarn to the weavers on 
piece wage system—the wages to be fixed by the marketing officer 
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according to the quality and design of the cloth j 

roduced. If, however, the recmired nnmL^ r re qiured to b3 

officer may fix the prS/at whtch t* ™J rketin g 

yarn to the weavers. pitalists should supply 

The best thing, however, would he tn fn™ +v. 

a co-operative society for the purchase of y/rn^niotherTo^ 0 

shopicee pers and part ly due to ad °P te « £ ^ Cl 

the part of the weavers themselves. These associations of weavers 

mg and reeling They can form themsXL toto a PmSl 
Association of Weavers. The latter can buy the yarn in We 
quantities for the various societies affiliated to it, and can dfs- 
nbute it to the weavers through the primary scoieties, which may 
be established at important weaving centres. In this wav the 

^e^antages of buying in large quantities. 
The capital of the said Provincial Society can be raised by the 

issue of shares to the primary societies, to the Government and to 

the public spirited gentlemen of means. These societies will not 

only arrange for the sale of yarn at cash or slightlv higher credit 

prices to the members but also supply the capital needs of the 

weavers. A common ware-house may be established under the 

guidance and supervision of the Provincial Society, where the 
cloth woven bv the«i-’■ " ’ 


u,ut ' 1 ‘v me members could be stored lor sale on 

commission, ietaining the right of the weavers to sell their cloth 
to outsiders, if they so choose. 


The weavers can pay the share capital in monthly instal- 
i'm til ! 0-2-0 or .0-3-0. The society should be managed by a 
committee elected from amongst the weavers. The activity of the 
Government should be confined to one of sympathy and guidance. 
1 he i lembershit) should be confined to men of good character as 
is i hose societies the moral gain is as great as the economic. 

As has been pointed out, the sirpply of handspun yarn is 
very much restricted; therefore, the weavers have to buy mill made 
yarn both Indian as wed as foreign. The following tab es give an 
idea oi the total quantity of cotton twist and yarn imported into 
the Jammu province during the last five years :— 


Year. 

Quantity : 

IN MAUNDS. 

Value in Rs. 


Indian. 

Foreign. 

Indian. 

Foreign. 

1991-92 

10,420 

681 

3,15,752 

43,889 

1992-93 

10,445 

277 

3,19,314 

22,290 

1993-94 

9,694 

107 

3,15,472 

9,990 

1994-95 

12,134 

157 

3,55,817 

13.736 

1995-96 

16,197 

187 

4,16,076 

13,949 
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Thus in 1995-96 yarn oF the aggregate value of Rs. 4,30,025 
was imported into the Jammu province. In Kashmir province, 
cotton yarn valued at Rs. 1,46,081 was imported in 1994-95. 
ThjUs we import yarn worth about Rs. 6 lacs every year from 
British India and other foreign countries. About 5% of the 
imported yarn is of European or Japanese origin and the remaining 
95% is the product of Indian mills. 

It is clear from the data given above that the quantity oi 
yarn consumed is fairly large to justify the establishment of a spin¬ 
ning mill in the State. With the development of hand-loom weaving 
industry the demand for yarn is bound to increase. We have 
ample scope for the development of hand-loom weaving as is clear 

from the following figures relating to the import of cotton piece- 
goods in the State :— 


JAMMU PROVINCE. 


Year. 


Quantity in Maijnds. 


Value in Rs. 



Indian. 

F oreign. 

Indian. 

Foreign. 

1991-92 

42,873 

13,853 

21,23,622 

10,84,108 

1992-93 

42,560 

m 

14,784 

20,72,244 

11,85,458 

1993-94 

43,520 

10,455 

22,66,454 

9,76,052 

1994-95 

51,483 

12,135 

27,36,891 

1] ,26,535 

1995-96 

58,630 

13,789 

28,79,683 

12,04,122 


KASHMIR PROVINCE. 



HTear. 

Quantity in Maunds. 

Indian. Foreign. 

Value in Rs. 
Indian. Foreign. 

1992-93 

• 

29,218 

8.668 

•* 

14,61,987 

6,87,692 

1993-94 

30,603 

7,146 

17,80,751 

6,02,966 

1994-95 

30,097 

7,940 

17,30,349 

5,92,379 


averaae^cottorf 1 ^^^ 1 ^ a * a §j ven above that we import on the 
y , which imports from India account for Rs. 45 lakhs. * 
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Desirability of Installing a Spinning Plant— Ao 

hand-loom weaving industry in the State |oes on developing 6 

tnLll ationlf f i fE* g ° . ° n in ~g. Therefore^ 

but it will also help to some extent in solving the acute problem of 

either^b 0 /^?^* f f ° r ™ w ‘ c ° tton required'for this purpose it can 

im P?rted or produced in the State. The following is the 
dra^t scheme for the manufacture of yarn in the State :_ 

1. The Department of Agriculture should be requested to 

t+ 11 “ uc ^ ® x P enr ^® n t s to find out places where cotton can be grown. 
It should then divert its attention to the production of cotton on 

an increased and improved scale, by distributing to the cultivators 
the improved cotton seeds at as low a price as possible. Instruc¬ 
tions, if considered necessary, should also be given to the 
cultivators by leans of magic lantern shows for the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton and they should be made fully acquainted with the 
diseases that often visit these plants and the methods of com¬ 
bating them. Attempts should be made to make the State, as far 
as possible, self-sufficient in its requirements of raw cotton. To 
achieve tin- ••■nd the activities of the Department of Agriculture 

: ‘ !; IV0 to .i e . extended, and more staff w be required, but 

the results will justify the incurring of extra expenditure. This 

would ameliorate the condition of the cultivator by raising his 
margin of profit. 

2. Cotton being made available, a joint-stock company 

night be floated to raise capital for the installation of a ginning 
and spinning plant. 

3. The Government should exempt the plant from the 
payment of any customs duty. 

4. This limited concern should purchase cotton, through 
ts age ts, from the cultivator. T ie price of cotton should be 

regulated by the Jammu and Kashmir Marketing Hoard after 
di e consideration of the different grades of cotton, their relative 
demand and the prices prevailing for those in British India. 

5. The yarn when produced can be supplied to thel 
weave 's individually at a fixed price or through the proposed 
weavers’ associations. The proposed spinning company can also 
arrange for the sale of the finished product of the weavers by having 
a sale depot. The prices at which the various types of cloth are to 
be purchased from the weavers may be fixed by the Government 
in consultation with the marketing officer. The proposed com¬ 
pany may be allowed to charge from the public 5% over and above 
its purchase prices, out of which the company after retaining 3% 
for itself, may distribute the remaining as bonus to the weavers in 
proportion to the value of their cloth sob! through this company. 
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This would, no doubt, give the company a monopoly over the 
spinning and weaving industry of the State and there might be some 
danger of the evil consequences of the monopoly system^ but the 
Department of Industries and Commerce could reserve to itself the 
power to safeguard the interests of the weavers and the consumers 
by fixing a minimum rate of profit, as has been suggested above. 

It would be necessary to study in greater detail ti e fir ’ 
point, which is the most difficult problem to be solved. I lie soil 
of the State being rocky and irrigation difficult, there is very little 
chance for the State to be self-sufficient in its requirements of raw- 
cotton. In certain areas of Jammu, Mirpur and Kathua districts, 
cotton is already being cultivated in sufficient quantities, but the 
yield per acre is very low as compared with other countries, e.g., 
U.S.A., Egypt, and the Punjab canal colonies. Moreover, the CO' ton 
which is grown is of very ordinarj r quality. There is practically 
no scope for the growth o long-staple cotton. Therefore, in the 
near future we shall have to depend on the Indian markets for the 
supply of raw cotton. We can arrange for the organized purchase 
of raw cotton in the Punjab canal colonies and if necessary, we can 
also import it from Egypt and U. S. A. for spinning of yarn of 
higher counts. The following figures give some idea of the import 
* of raw cotton into the Jammu province during the last live years: 


Year. 

Quantity in Maunds. 

Value. 

Rs. 

1991-92 

3095 

40,038 

1992-93 

3229 

44,836 

1993-94 

2605 

34,526 

1994-95 

6104 

70,289 

1995-96 

5158 

58,820 


■Eapiif%fgimment should not levy any duty on the im >ort oi 
raw cotton from British India and Indian States. 


6 . 


If the proposal for lie establishent of a spinning com¬ 
pany doji not materialize, the required quantities of yarn Should 
e imported from Japan under customs-bond or from British India 
customs-tree. It would, however, be more economical to import 

1 rom apan, as in this case the Government income from customs 
duly would not suffer. 


in J r j! e „ Dyes and . th f Dyeing of Yarn.-The material next 
m importance, required in the textile industry, is the dyes. At 
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present the weavers in the State produce onlv nliin vi jj 
Susi. The dyes required by the Sim weavers a P re mi^J? nd 

on account of the present unsettled TnteSio^l liZ!" gh 

Although the jwices now prevailing are not as hioh no ^ 10n * 
immediately after the outbreak of °war, yet they are m .. f .w, - W l re 

rebate '1°"^ f d His Highness’ Government has Sed a 

rehate on their import into the State. 8 a a 

■ 

t * le development of the calico-printing industry at 

will increase. The suggestions regarding their suppfy have £ 
made in the chapter on the Calico Printing Industry. 

he * 1 , Th ! re . ?: re 1,0 dyeing experts in the State. Yarn is still dyed 

o? ^r, mit, , re , meth °l 3 of d y ein g, either by the weaver himself 
.. . - oca yer The rates charged by the dver for dyeing in 
Kachha colour vary from 0-7-0 to 0-10-0 per bundle of 10 lbs. yam 

while for fas- yes the charges vary from Rs.. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 

bundle. But even after such high charges the dyeing is not found 
to be very satisfactory. 


The weaver puts the dye in a big iron vesselwhich is full of 
water. An equal or sometimes double the quantity of soda is 

dye and the water is then placed on 
the tire and allowed to boil. The yarn is then put into the vessel 

and mixe<j with the boiling dye with the help of a rod. After two 

or three hours the yarn is taken out of the vessel and is spread in 

the open to enable it to dry up . The process followed by the dyer 
is a: most the same. 


• tit- Samba, Chhanni, Behari and all the villages 

in Mirpur vicinity the weavers themselves do the dyeing whereas 

in the Jammu city the 3 r arn is dyed by the local dyer. The rates 
for the dyeing of the staple yarn are higher, because of the greater 
skill required in the process of dyeing. 



* 


CHAPTER II. 


The loom and its working. 

Requisites of various looms ; number of looms ; outturn on each Foooq ; relative 

merits and demerits of various looms : the process ot weaving. 

The appliances of a weaver consist of the loom and its re¬ 
quisites. These may be enumerated as under: 

Pit-loom —1. The comber. 2. Reed. 3. Heald. 4. Shuttle. 
5.. Reed-sticks for warping and wooden sticks for sizing. 

Pitdoom fitted with Fly«shuttle— This loom also re¬ 
quires the same articles in addition to the fly-shuttle and the flv- 
shuttle sley. 


Framedoom The requisites of a frame-loom are 

. shuttle, the reed, the heald, the handle, the warping 
gnaehme. sizing stand, bobbins and drums. 

. addition to the above mentioned articles a weaver re¬ 

quires, m each case, some brass or other utensils for dvin* the vam 
and also for applying flour to it. " K y 

_ i™ T St •?/ % P 1 *’* 00111 ma y be estimated at Rs. 10 ; that of 
a loom fitted with fly-shuttle sley at Rs. 20; and of a frame-loom 
at about Rs. 40 as per details given below :_ 


Cost of wood .. 
Labour 

Reed and heald 
Nali (Bobbins) 


* * 


* • 


• • 


« i 


# * 


18 0 0 
7 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 


Total .. 40 0 0 


- ^ y W 

is spldrvm* no ^ i nc i u de the cost of warping-creel- whi< 

An Ft-ioom^ 

about Rs 5 On +h- a + ^ shuttle arrangement at an extra cost 
that is loo ”°™ * able to do twice the wer 

fly-shuttle eley is suited^toX?’ T1; ® ordl ? a 7 with tl 

areas. ’ lth adran tage, be mtroduced in the urb< 
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• •* , NUr y, b ,?I of looms— The total number of looms »t tv. i 
vimted is 1997, vide Appendix A of the report As t ' k "! 

possible for the surveyors to visit all the places in the iL not 
attempt was made to find out the number of looms iif eadhTeh^ 

the number of looms in each tehsil:_ 6 b s an idea of 


Jammu 

• * 

336 

> tanbirsinghpura 

V *• s 

• * 

850 

Akhnoor 

• * 

• 

619 

Samba 

• • 

772 

Udhampur 

* * 

236 

Ram ban 

* • 

302 

Bhadarwah 

• * 

775 

Kishtwar 

• * 

1002 

Ramnagar 

* • 

803 

Kathua 

• * 

402 

Basoh li 

* m 

1169 

Jasmergarh 

• • 

598 

Mirpur 

■ • 

972 

Kotli 

• * 

. . 70 9 

Bhimber 

* * 

.. 563 

Reasi 

• • 

687 

Raj ouri 

» * 

785 


Total 

.. 11,5S0 


Out of the total number of looms surveyed 16 are pit-looms 
fitted with the fly-shuttle sleys, 300 are frame-looms, and the rest 
1680 are pit-looms. The looms with the flv-shuttle sley are found 
in places where the weaving peripatetic parties have given demon¬ 
stration to the weavers while the frame-looms are found in Jammu 
city, Mirpur and the adjoining villages and Basolili. The frame- 
looms are found in the localities that are situated near the important 
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towns of the Punjab, Mirpur and Jammu being two such places. 
The most important centres of cotton weaving in the Jammu pro¬ 
vince are: Samba in the Jammu district, Chlianni, Julahan and ine 
adjoining few villages in the Kathua district and Mirpur proper 
and the adjoining villages in ine Mirpur district. Tne statement 
given in Appendix A about tne number of looms at each parti¬ 
cular place will show the importance of these places as centres of 
hand-loom weaving industry. Out of these Samba had also been 
an important centre for the production of printed cloth, though at 
present, the Calico-Printing Industry at that place has suffered a 
considerable decline and has met the fate of its sister-industry of 
hand-loom weaving. 


F ir the past few months, however, the importance of Jammu 

proper as a centre of hand-loom weaving is rapidly increasing. In 

addition to the 57 looms that already existed 63 frame-looms and 

one dobby have been installed by 5 firms in the year 1940. Of 

these five. The Rajkumar Woollen and Siik Mills intend to install 

16 power-looms as well and the requisite machinery has already 
been ordered. J 


Average outturn on each loom— The average daily outturn on 
a pit-loom is 8 yards of plain Kkaddar. On a pit-loom fitted with 
fly-shuttle sley the average production of Khaddar is 12 yards a 
day and the same is the average daily production on a frame-loom, 
lhis average is only for a day of 8 working hours but in certain 
cases, the weavers, in order to increase their earnings, work from 

~f Q ™ rl K h °^o F m T mng V U v ? ry late in the evening and can thus 
ave about 12 yards on the pit-loom and 18 yards on the loom 

fitted with fly-shuttle sley and on the frame-loom. 


Mostly the weavers in the Jammu province work on the nit. 

looms eXC Th t at a f l W pl % Ces ’ w 1 here the weavers have installed frame- 
looms. The number of pit-looms fitted with fly-shuttle slevs i* 

neg gible although the weaving peripatetic parties have been 

rymg ard for the last 8 years to introduce these looms The 

S2& to , h i' pit-loom in spite of all the efforts of ihe 

the fly - shuttl8 n— 

'■ 

The Ini JP 1 ? avera g® outturn of cloth on this loom is very low 
to pull the handle Tnd. S £dsormi^e^his feet! 133 ^ ^ S]fmttle ’ 

it. If 2 the C width°of m t 0 he i yard wid * h eannot ^ woven 

loom becomes difficult. * h ‘ S lnoreased the functioning of 

first to move his°rh?ht fediousinnatiire as the worker 
hand. 8 * hand ’ then his f eet. and after that his 


on 

the 


has 

left 


% 


on it, has 

weavers 
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gone out offesWo^andlhSis^oSe of th° nIy b ® WOVe3 
are finding it difficult to make their both eTdsZelt * 

stituted instead ? Power-hSms are quiteo 10 ? m, mS should be au *>' 

found in large numbers. We *ive h P £ u t j ie weavers are 
tion of power looms in Jammnl 5 scbeme for the installa- 

Government can help the enterm-i^t? 1 ^ P a -^ n ?* sb ?P basis. The 

and also by giving the necessary facileslelatinf to i eb ® ntnres 
of raw-material and the sale of the finished produel ' mp0rt 

hand-l„^ m “ 0 t r n at U S “rted rae wrth aVing - ? 0wer ,00ms and » 

*• 50,000. The main" tel rftxpeldHure X t ? bou ‘ 
pre-war prices are :_ xpenaiture on the basis of 


Power looms .. 

* * 

Bobbins winder (German) 

Twisting machine (Ludhiana) 

Drum winder (Ludhiana) 

Motor 10 II. p. 

* * 

Cost of fi ttings 

50 Hand-looms 

Bobbins, warping-creel and other 
accessories. • 

Total on machinery . 25 

Working capital to begin with .. 25,000 

Grand Total .. 50,000 

Sixteen looms will consume on an average 100 units of 

£°^ er ’ / , eacb . loom works f °r 9 hours a day. The establishment 
q ire or this purpose, besides that necessary for clerical work 
ano superintendence, is as follows:_ 

One operator at Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 p.m. 

I@5 weavers at Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 p.m. 


Rs. 

8,000 

3,000 

400 

300 

600 

4,000 

1,700 

7,000 
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The weavers for hand-looms can be employed on piece-wage 

system. The establishment, with advantage, can produce woollen 

cloth, on account of the heavy import duty of 25 % on its import. 

The statement given in Appendix B will give an idea of the quality 

_ yarn, which can be used on these looms along with their 

prices, the type of cloth woven, the sale price per yard at Amritsar 

and the wages, which have to be paid to the weavers. The quantity 

of cloth which can be woven from each bundle of yarn is also given 
in t.iie said Appendix. 

The other looms that can be introduced are :_ 

1. The loom fitted with fly-shuttle sley. 

2. The frame-loom with single and double flv shuttle. 

3. The dobby. 

4. The jacquard 

5. The automatic loom. 


hese the introduction of the first is already bein ' tried 
by the weaving peripatetic party of this province and the slow pro- 
gress made by the party m this connection reveals the fact thatthe 
fly-shuttle sleys have not found favour with our weaver. Special 
enquiries were made from the weavers in this respect and the follow 
mg facts were noted regarding the working of these looms :_ 

, , Japani Khaddi , as the weavers call it has ant 

a bad name, because it goes out of order very soon and’once g it 

one to set it right as the peripatetic party T* 

tions at one place leaves for another. ^ ^ nstra- 


XIJe burping and similar other processes rpmoin xi 
same and so the outturn in these respects is vJry nearly the same!^ 

Next in order come the frame-looms, and these ea n • 
trouced with greater success than has been the case with tl^ 
shuttle sleys on account of the following reasons th 1 fly ' 


2 . 


these looms a” brin^extasivelyinstaUedta 00 th^ ng p° tl? T and as 
days, the nse of these looms is liZnng po'jmla^L theTat ^ 

installed i/a smaller !Sa°th L “ these loo “* can be 
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4. It is easier to handle them after a period of brief training. 

5. The out-turn on these looms is comparatively greater. 

6. Cloth of a better quality and larger width can be woven 
on these looms. 

7. It is easier to weave cloth of new designs on this loom 
than on the other two. 

The facts mentioned above clearly show that the frame-loom 
is decidedly the best and can be introduced amongst our weavers 
at a greater speed than the fly-shuttle sleys. It, therefore, seems 
desirable that the peripatetic parties should suspend their 
activities in connection with the fly-shuttle sleys and start giving 
demonstrations for the introduction of frame-looms. The Gov¬ 
ernment should also, in addition to the parties, start a weaving in¬ 
stitute at Jammu, where training in weaving should be imparted to 
adults and the sons of hereditary weavers by providing stipends for 
them. The parties may also, if desirable, he amalgamated with the 
institute. If this is done, the Government shall have to incur much 
less extra expenditure. The weaving institute should get orders 
from the Government departments as well as from the wholesale 
cloth-dealers for such goods as can be made on improved looms hv 
the weavers of the village. A batch of instructors should be sent 
to the villages for imparting necessary training to the weavers. 
After finishing their work, the party can return to the central 
institute and thus keep the central establishment in touch with the 
hand-loom weaving industry of the province. 

T?or weaving the more intricate designs training in the use 
of dobbies and jacquards should also be imparted. It is also neces¬ 
sary to impart training in dyeing, sizing and designing. 

The work in the villages can be < me by the students, vho 
are trained in this institute. They may be paid an allowance in 
lieu of the services that they may render in imparting training o 
their fellow-weavers in the villages. A detailed scheme for J s 
will be discussed later in this report. As regards the automatic, 
loom it may be said that its introduction is not possible for the pr - 
sent on account of the following reasons : 

1. It is very costly and the weavers, who are poor 

cannot afford to buy it. . , 

2. Its handling requires sufficient amount of skill, whic 

our weaver is yet lacking. 

3. Automatic iooms have not been very successful even i 
the Punjab. 

In view of all that has been said above the c j r- 

frame-looms with single as well as double shuttles is _ |] ie 

able and the sooner it is done in the manner suggeste a ’ - n 
better would it be for the consumers in general and the w 

particular. 
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Process of Weaving. —The process of weaving on a pit 
loom is very simple. Yarn, after it has been obtained, is swung 
round the drums on the drum-creel and these are then taken for 
warping. To prepare a warp the weaver has first of all to find some 
open ground and to measure it according to the length of the warp 
required. The drums are then applied one by one to a pair of 
sticks (one in each), which the weaver holds in his hands and as he 
runs, the yarn from the drums is transferred to the reed-s< i< ks which 
<u e aliead^ pegged in the ground tor oh is purpose. The warp is 

then put in the water and after that the sizing is done. Then the 

warp is again brought and spread in the open air on four wooden 
pillars (two on each side) and jfc is then combed and after it frets 
dry it is taken to the loom. Yarn is then reeled on the purns fnd 
bobbins and the weaver begins working on his loom. For this the 
purn is put in the shuttle and thrown from right to left and from 
left to right, the weaver striking the handle to his side every time 
the shuttle is thrown. The fineness or thickness of the cloth de¬ 
pends on the skill with which the weaver strikes the handle. 


On the frame-loom also the same process is followed except 
as regards warping, sizing and throwing of shuttle. Here the 

“ ™i own along by means of a string, which is tied to the 
handle that the weaver holds in his hand and pulls it both ways. 

Improvement in the Process. —The introduction of die 
improved loom wifi not solve the problem of the weavers. Although 

oroveZnm a in V Tf. lmp0rtant a PP lianee °P tke weavers, yet the im- 

fly-shuttle sleys cannot achieve any substantial results unless fairlv 
long warps are used, failing which avoidable delay will be caused 
by joining the threads with each other. The usTof short 
causes loss of material as well as loss of time Warns should h a 

5°g& " °V W °° den roUer *> en 5 r co„,S„“in: 

bL, S nr w k P le ’ S , 0me a™ngement, either on co-opera™! 
„ ) e proposed weaving institute, may be made for the 

pnrjK.se at p^ent, wW T 

m several other ways. can assist the weaver 

yarn h ts beenwarpeT Flour Tn'l Y ^ weaver bimself, after the 

or Hme ifadked to tto SXSShT U8ed ' 

material of ?ood qnalitv^ f a PP®«ance The use of the sizing 
into by some exoert »f nece ?S ry ' . Thls matter may be gone 
use by the hand-loom 8Ditable f ° r 




CHAPTER III. 

The Weaver. 

Total number of weavers ; standard of living ; the system of training ; earnings 
of the various classes of weavers ; their subsidiary earnings ; indebtedness. 

The total number of actual workers in the localities sur¬ 
veyed is 1903. They have as many as 7360 non-working dependents. 
Thus the total number d irectly or indrectly dependent on this industry 
in 182 different places comes to 9266 as per statement given 
in Appendix C. In spite of the rapid decline of this industry 
due partly to the import of mill made cloth and partly to internal 
competition, the industry still occupies an important place in 
the economic life of the province. 

The village weaver owns the simple tools of his trade and 
has in most cases to depend on the neighbouring money-lender for 
the supply of raw-material and the sale of the finished product. He 
may be found working independently with Ids own tools but he is 
general Iv only a labourer working up his customer’s material. His 
earnings as will be explained later on, are very low and do not pro¬ 
vide him even with the bare necessaries of li fe. The conditions 
under which! the weavers have to work are far from being satisfac¬ 
tory. His house consists of one or at the most two rooms. 
Generally the same room serves as his workshop, the kitchen, the 
sleeping room and the cattle yard. One can see the smoke oozing 
out of the primitive fireplace on one side and the weaver working 
at his loom on the other. For fear of feeling cold in the winter 
he generally keeps no windows or ventilators. In this suffocating 
atmosphere he is seen toiling on his loom from sunrise till sunset 
with intervals for meals and prayers. He works in his own house 
for longer hours than the factory labourer and has also the advan¬ 
tage of getting assistance from the women in the family, when they 
are free from their domestic duties. This he does at the cost of 
his health. His profession being hereditary he does not keep any 
apprentices nor has he any assistants because he cannot afford to 
employ them. The warping, sizing and reeling is done for him 
by his wife and children. If he happens to be single, he gets this 
done with the help of his neighbours. In this case he has to pay 
for the reeling of the yarn on bobbins at the rate oi two pice pet 
seer. 

He is often content with his small margin oi profit as his 
standard o comfort is low. The food that he takes is very simple 
and contains very little of nutritious matter, ijftlk and ghee are 
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* 


the luxuries of life, which are denied to him. If he happens to have 
a cow or a buffalo he would sell the milk or ghee and be contented 
with Lassi himself. In place of ghee he uses some vegetable oil 
or even simple water in which the thing is boiled. His low 
standard of living is mainly responsible for his inefficiency. He 
does not live but only exists. His clothing is ihe scantiest and 
consist of a Khaddar shirt and a Khaddar tairnat, even in winter. 
His children are often seen running about in the streets insufficiently 
clad. All this is due to his low productive capacity, ignorance 
and conservatism. 

System of Training. —A large majority of the weavers still 
work on the pit-loom. Thus the training is hereditary, the 
father passing the business knowledge and the secrets of the busi¬ 
ness to his son. I’or some years back, however, the Government, in 
order to train the weavers in the modern methods of production and 
the handling of improved looms, have opened weaving classes in 
technical schools at Mirpur, Samba and Jammu. They have also 
started, in the Jammu province, a weaving peripatetic party, which 
gives demonstrations to weavers in the working and handling of 
pit-looms fitted with fly-shuttle sleys. But in spite of so much pains 
taken by the Demonstrator of the weaving peripatetic party, it has 
to be admitted that the party has not been able to achieve any great 

measure of success. The difficulties of the party and the weavers 
are:— 


1. The staff of the party is limited. There is only one 
weaver ana one Kkalasi attached to a demonstrator. 1 ev c 
at a time give training to a large number of weavers. 7 


. . 2 - As tbe party cannot stay for long in a locality no sooner 

+VwT aVeS a P lac .® wbe *' e has introduced new fly-shuttle sleys, than 
the weavers with nobody to guide them in the handling of the new 

sleys, leave it altogether when it goes out of order and take again 
mornt™ tf; °° m ' Som . e weavers do send applications to the g de- 

h V S Unabl f to do ’ firstl y because his work in the other 
additional ers ’ and ’ see j>ndly the Government cannot incur an 

work done hv fi?* e a bsence of a trained weaver in the locality the 
work done by the party is practically nullified. 

and the tfildenttaWt t'°tt work^The 

? d h f Staff oTdesigners^ 

and to impart thfnteCary trZnl^ “ 

Earnings.— To calculate their earnings the weavers in the 
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foCr ; -° VinCe ’ haVe been divided “to five distinct 


l n I*. skilled weaver. —Weaver wi 

R™ and wea ™g cloth of modern designs. 


workin 


tke frame 


mg and 2 theming In® getsThe cloti, ^venVrom other we* ^ 

a piece wage system. ■ J irom other weavers on 


the cloth Wms?ff d bnvin"1 er -~ 1 ' depend6nt who weaves 

finished ^ ^w-materials and selling the 

trading weaver who sTik it in he se > ,s Ws « oods to the 

6 9 wno sells lt} in the hilly areas of the State. 


4. 


Weavers working on a piece=wage system. 


(a) 


trading 


(b) Those who weave Khaddar or Tcheses from the hand- 

spun yarn of the people. 

looms Weaver.-— As is clear from the statement of 

™TJrZ CG J S hmited *. 11 Most of th ese are found in Mirpur 

w „„ 1 . rr, joining villages but the weavers there generally 

rpr P . 1 dur and arrange for its marketing themselves. 

r- mn ^ ^h ere toe skilled weavers are found at work are 

. ■ . i At Basohli a gentleman has started a small 

jvepvino establish aen under the name ‘The Krishna Weaving 

•c ory . n Jammu we have a *ut a lozen such establishments. 

,, ese wea Y crs weave shirtings and coa ings of modern designs under 
e supervision and control of the proprietors of the establishments, 
e wages aie settled by mutual bargaining between the weavers 
an i*eproprietor i > o igto the design of the cloth. Generally 
the wages vary from 0-1-3 per yard to 0-2- 6 a yard. If the 
design is simple the wages are 0-1-3 a yard and if the design is 
more complex higher wages are >ai< . The average out-turn o: the 

\ , !| i ^ i i the quality and simplicity, or otherwise, 

! 1 gn. II tlie design is simple and quality low, they may 

e able to weave 10 to 12 yards a day, but if the design is more com¬ 
plex, they can only weave 5 to 6 yards a day. Thus their average 
any earnings are 0-8-0 a day. As they work for the proprietor, 
n ,|IJ dies them tha yarn and arranges for marketing of the 
5"to himself, ihe work of these weavers is more or less regular. 
Thus the average monthly earnings of these weavers are Rs. 15. 


I i lot of these weavers is, therefore, better than those of 
1 '*■" : 1 w he State. On an average they can earn 15 rupees 

per month, which is higher than that earned by any other class of 
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tao c a the trouble of purchasing the yarn or 
weaver. They are also eave^ 

arranging for Jammu proviQ ce is only 

The mimber of weavers i 

106 and they are divided as follow 

5 ' ' ’ .10 


1. The Rajput Clotn n uusc > ” 

, . -ra ~ n d Weaving Fact- ry, 

2. The Kashmir J eyeing ana 

Jammu. 


The 


owned 


The 


6 . Chaman Lai Textile Works, Jammu 

7. Kharati Lai & Bros., Jammu 


Mills 


Weaving 


10 . 


Ch. Abdul Wahid & Co., Jammu 


Total 


7 


* * 


4 

9 

9 

20 

10 
9 
7 

21 

■ 

. 106 


U»A weavers the establishments m 

Jammu have also employed oneid ^ 2Q pm in the case of 
monthly remuneration varyig ^ g5 m in the case of the Raj- 

kumar Woollen and Silk MillsSome i 15 t0 R s . 20 

employed separate sizing men also who are p 

p.m. 

The Trading Weaver.— Some ^^have got^ome^apitai 

Behari, Bilahar and Chhanni ^taTfoir the sale of Susi, Khoddar 

cloth woven from other weave^on a ^oe wa^ 

length of the Tam and the ™ges_ Lfc^. ^ areas for the 
■nlaoes. When summer comes, tney set u i • hillv areas 

disposal of this cloth. Sometimes ^ 0 T hfr oLthem, through 

come to their places and pmcliasetheolotbtrom e ^ ^ ^ 

the dedal or the Kohliwala, who charges ms 
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+ u P i? e P er , ru P ee - The following statement shows the 
ngth of the Tam and the wages paid for it at different places :_ 


Name of the place. 


Length of Tani. 


Wages to the 
weaver. 


Samba 

Dagore 

Bed sheet. Samba 
Chhanni Julahan 
Village Behari 


Rs. a. p. 


.. 42 yards 18 0 

.. 50 yards (susi 18 0 

superior). 

.. 10 yards 10 0 

40 yards l 6 0 

.. 100 yards (susi 2 0 0 

superior). 


The following figures show their earnings per Tani at different 
places :— 


Dagore Tani 35 yards •—Cost of production including wages 
per details given in Appendix F. Rs. 8-0-0. 

Local sale at 0-4-0 per yard. 

Sale price in the hilly areas 0-5-0 per yard. 

Rs. A. P. 

Total sale proceeds in the hilly areas .. 10 15 0 

Total sale proceeds, if sold locally .. 8 12 0 

Profit from local sale (per Tani 0 12 0 


Out of Rs. 2-15-0 about one rupee is the cost o trans¬ 
port to the hilly areas. The net profit, therefore, in this case 
amounts to Re. 1-15-0. 

Samba Tani 42 yards. —(|ost of production including wages 
as per details given in Appendix F. Rs. 7 0 0 


Cost of transport to hilly areas 

Total sale proceeds (local )at 0-2-9 per yard 

Net profit from local sale 0-3-6 per Tani. 

Total sale proceeds in hilly areas at 0-3-3 pei 
yard. 

Net profit from sale in the hilly areas 


Samba, bed-sheets. 


Cost of production including wages 
Sale price 


Profit 



Rs. A. P. 
1 0 0 
7 3 6 


8 8 6 
0 8 6 


2 8 0 
2 12 0 
0 4 0 
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Chhanni Julahan, 40 yds. Susi. 

..Cost of production 
Sale proceeds (local) at 0-2-6 a yard 
Profit from local sale 


Sale proceeds in the hilly areas at 0-3-0 a yard 


Net profit from 

. etc. 


i te above Rs. 2 less Re. 1 as 



Rs. A. P. 

5 8 0 

6 4 0 
0 12 0 

7 8 0 


Village Behari, Tani 100 yards. 

Cost of production 

Local sale proceeds at 0-2-6 a yard 
Net Profit 

* • • • 
• ■ r feeds in the hilly areas at 0-3-*) jier yar< 1 

Profit, less Rs. 2 as cost of transport 


12 15 0 
15 10 0 
2 11 0 
18 12 0 
3 13 0 










For two __ 

hilly areas or the sale of their 
and allowance has to be made 

On 



earnings. 


some oeca 


It is, however, very difficult to calculate, even 
mately, the monthly earnings of this class of weavers. Their 
earnings differ firstly with the number of Tanis prepared and sold 

by them. This differs from month to -° 

season an from one individual to 
months, when they are out in the . 
cloth, fmther production is stopped 
for this loss of time in calculating taiiUJ 

M°connt e nf h *r e •*? eve ? below their cost of Production on 

are verv r f ,i h 1 “*. enslt y of competition, although such occasions 
are very rare. Allowance must also be made for any snecirl ex¬ 
penses hat they may have to incur, when proceeding to the hillv 

oTa^Ivefon fnod their Cl ° th ' SS&& e'peS 

he kith fa °? m ? t0 abont Rs. 2 or 3 a month, when 

to Rs 6 a month P TW b ^ hen be is out > he has to spend Rs. 4 
an estoateThfa 





The Independent Workers.- 

e^maL°Xi r a elrnfn^h ^ r ™? rketin g themselves. To 
the profits that accrue tn fti moS n re ia ^ e method is to calculate 

earnings of such weavers the sale of . their doth. The 

and the quantity of the elntli acaordin o to the quality 

credit enjoyed by them Tf -f roduced and tke soeial status or the 
yarn slightly cheaner r- wea ^er is well-to-do he gets the 

credit. The higher nrice^rp ? P °° + r brethren, wko has to buy on 

shopkeeper is put in selling?jf® ents tIie extra risk to which the 
worthy. £ yarn to a man, who is not credit 
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places following schedule will show their earnings at different 


Susi Weavers at Dagore. 

Length 35 yards. 

Costs of production. a p 

Price of yarn .. .. .. 4 8 6 

Cost of dyes .. ... .. 18 0 

Cost of flour, warping and reeling, etc. .. 0 8 Iff 


Total .. 6 8 0 

Sale proceeds at 0-4-0 per yard .. .. 8 12 0 

Profit .. .. ..240 

Thus wages per yard work out to .. .. 0 10 


Average outturn per month is 4 tanis, because he has to 
prepare warp, etc., and has also to bring fodder for his cow. Thus 
his monthly earnings come to Rs. 9. 


Susi Weavers at Samba. 

. Length 42 yards. 

Cost of production 

Sale proceeds at 0-2-9 per yd. 

Net profit including wages 


Rs. a. r. 
5 8 0 
7 3 6 
1 11 6 


Average outturn per month is 6 tanis , because he has no 
other work except to work on his loom. 


Thus average monthly earnings amount to Rs. 11 0 


Double bed cover. 

Cost of production 
Sale proceeds 
Profit 


18 o 
2 12 0 
1 4 0 


Average monthly output is 9. 
Monthly earnings 


11 4 0 


Chhanni Julahan tani 40 yds. 

Cost of production 
f < i Local sale at 0-2-6 per yd. 

Profit 


4 2 0 
6 4 0 
2 2 0 


Average monthly output is 5 
for the whole month. 

Earnings 


tanis, if they go on working 


10 10 



* m 
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Tani 100 yards, (inferior quality) 


Cost of 
Sale 




• * 


• m 



proceeds at 0-2-6 per yd. 


• * 


. A. i\ 

10 15 0 
10 0 
4 11 0 



Average monthly outturn is 2 tanis 
Warnings 

to the hilly 
their cloth 


• * 


9 6 0 


go 

sell 


Such weavers do not 
their cloth. They generally 
weaver. 

Mirpur, Khaddar 100 xf yards. 

Cost of production 

Sale price at 0-2-0 per yard 
Profit 



for the sale of 
to the trading 


• * 


• * 


10 1 6 
12 8 0 
2 6 6 


100 yards can be woven in about 8 days, thus the monthly 
earmngs amount to Rs. 8-6-9. y 

Mirpur, Khaddar 100 xl| yards. 

Cost of production including sales 
Sale proceeds at 0-3-6 per yard 
Net profit 


commission 


19 7 0 
21 14 0 
2 7 0 


... Monthly earnings amount to about Rs. 9. In addition 
s ey are able, sometimes, to save some yarn from the weft. 

Barbani, Khaddar 100 xf yards (inferior 




Cost of production including commission 
Sale price at 0-1-9 per yard 
Net profit 

Monthly earnings 
Akal Garh. Susi 105 x5/16 yards. 

Price of yarn 

j, ,, halvan 
^^^Kbst Ipf dyes 


9 0 
10 15 
1 15 
7 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


m + 


3. 3 0 
10 0 
12 0 


Total 

£mmUdor dS fOT a rUpee 

Net profit 

Monthly earnings for three Tanis .. 


* • 


• * 


mentioned above °u earnings Q f a ]j t p e 

’ 11 comes *0 about Rs. 9 per mensem. 


5 5 0 
7 8 0 

0 19 

2 0 9 

6 8 0 

workers 
To this 
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may be added another Rs. 1 which is included in the cost of produc 
tion for reeling and warping, because the weaver seldom pays for this 
work. The warping is done with the help of his brethren on the 
warping machine and the reeling by the house-wife. It should 
not, however, be concluded, from what has been said above that the 
earnings of all the weavers are uniform. Reduction in the working 

days due to illness or so many other causes and changes in ihe 
prices also affect their income. 

Weavers weaving Susi on piece wage system.— Some weavers 

cannot alford to buy their own yarn. These weavers get 
themselves attached to a trader. They get h orn him the designed 
and the sized Tani as also the yarn for wefting and do the weaving 
on their own looms. When the Tani is finished, they take it to 
the weaver .and get their wages for that part of the work. The 
earnings of these weavers can very easily be estimated from their 
daily outturn. The regularity, or otherwise, of the work affects 
their monthly earnings to a very large extent. The following table 
shows the earnings of such weavers at different places :— 


Name of the 
place. 


Length 
in yards. 


Outturn Wages per Monthly Earnings, 
per day. length. outturn. 


Rs. A. P. 


1 . 

Dagore* 

35 

2. 

Sambaf 

42 

3. 

• 

Chhanni 

40 


Arorian 


4. 

Behari: 

100 


6 yards. 1 8 

7 „ 18 

7 „ 16 

2 0 


Rs. A. P. 
0 5 tanis or 7 8 0 
175 vards. 

0 5 tanis or 7 8 
210 yards. 

0 5 tanis or 6 14 0 
200 yards. 

0 2-| tanis or 5 0 t 0 
250 yards. 


The average earnings of a weaver of this class come to Rs. 
6-12-0 per month. 

The Wa.je=earner Weaver. —The last but not the least 
important and equally unfortunate class of workers among the 
weavers is that weaving cloth from the handspun yarn for the 
towns people or the country zamindar on a piece wage system. 
Quite unaffected by the modern improvements, that -are being in¬ 
troduced in his profession, this weaver goes on working quietly in a 

• The weaver# generally maintain a cow or a buffalo end they have to tjend texte 
timo in bringing fodder for the animal. 

f T le doth is of inferior quality hence the daily outturn is slightly higher. 

J The doth is inferior in quality. There are about 80 weavers in this village. There¬ 
fore, internal competition is very keen and wages are low. 
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corner of the town or some central place in a village. The wages 
which are fixed by tradition and custom differ from tehsil to 
tehsil and sometimes from village to village in the same tehsil. 
The only two varieties woven by this weaver are the coarse plain 

Khaddar and the bordered or unbordered bed-sheets. Their 
earnings differ at different places. 


Ih Jammu these weavers generally weave bed-sheets oiilv 
The size of a bed-sheet is generally 10 X £ yards and the wages paid 
for it are Re. 1. The weaver can finish the various processes 
twisting, reeling, warping, sizing and weaving in three days and if 
he gets work regularly, he may be able to earn Rs. 10 a month. But 
unfortunately this is not so. As is usual, the weaver has to go out 
m search of work. After he has finished one Khes, there may be 
a period of enforced idleness extending over two to three days or 
even more Thus his monthly earnings hardly exceed Rs. 7 on 
account of the irregular nature of the work. With this small earn¬ 
ing he can hardly support himself and his family in a city like 
Jammu, where the cost of living is high. y 

In the suburbs the weavers weave cloth for the zamindars 
The workers generally belong to the depressed class (Hariianl* 
ey are the village Kamins. Their earnings mostly depend on 
their customary rights in the village. The weaver is naid Ro l 

plus 2 seers of grain for 25 yards of cloth, which he is aWe to finish 

weave 5 such Tania. The cost of 2leers of ovll ab J e , to 

enquiry (April 1939) was 0-2-0 and so his mon^hlt^ ° f t J US 

normal conditions may be estimated at Rs 5 o n Under 

earmngs to Rs. 6-12-0 per month. and raiSe hls 

khaddar R^ h ^°%h tehsil the wages paid for 104 Yards of 
m a month and thus his wages come to Rs 4 8 0 d mT/ s 

can seldom exceed Rs. 5. ^ * bUS bls mont hly earnings 


Re. 1 fo^f^rdsand #! aIso in Da S ore the wages a, 

also the wearers can earn nhnnt tP“ measm ' m g 10 * I yards. Hej 
places of the Kathua Sict ’ 7 t * r „“°, nth - In all oth, 

the monthly earnings of th*. wages ar ® Re* 1 for 27 yards, an 

Samba and Dagoreworkers. rS are the same as in the case < 

the wages ^^for suchwlavers a.r S 2 the ViUages of tehsd Kot 

paratively lower than those lame^bv^r ^ l™*’ which are 

tnose earned by the workers at Samba 
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In Bhimber also the wages are the same except at certain 

places, where wages are Re. 1-8-0 per 40 yards of cloth. Here 

the weavers are able to earn more than Rs. 6 per month but I tie 

irregularity of work again stands in their way and reduces their 

rie„ e.Tunings for the month. Assuming the average out-turn of a 

weaver to be 8 yards per day, he may be able to? earn Rs. 7 per 

month, but the average of 8 yards per day is very rarelv reached 

by him. J he wages for a bed-sheet in Mirpur and its suburbs are 

one anna per yard, and thus come to 0-10-0 per sheet. These wages 

are 1 of the wages per bed-sheet earned in Jammu or Samba 

and 50% of the wages got at Akhnoor. 

Whatever may be said in favour of this system, the fact 
stands out, that the weaver, desirous of getting some work, Bas to 
go from house to house in search of work. This has developed into 
a tradition and the people do not take their yarn to the 
houses of the weavers even when they are in urgent need of cloth. 
The following are the drawbacks of this system :— 

1. In the first place 1 he weaver is at a disadvantage in 
bargaining'for his wage, which is generally fixed by custom. The 
people wantwjbo reduce it still further by taking advantage of the 
uneconomic competition which exists among them. The weaver 
for fear of losing his work for that day, will sometimes accept lower 
wages than even his customary wage. 

2. There is a waste of time in going from one house to 
another to find work for himself. The time which he thus loses 
could better be utilized in increasing his earning capacity, if he 
were to get work at his own house. 

6 

3. Lastly, there develops in him a moral degradation and 
a sense of inferiority, which mars such good qualities as hopefulness, 
cheerfulness, honesty and sobriety. 

His subsidiary earnings. —The weavers in most cases have 
nothing to fall back upon, when they do not get any work. They 
possess no land except the Meghas who work as field labourers 
or occupancy tenants in some cases. The Mohammedan weavers 
are not registered as agriculturists. It is mainly due to this fac t 
tha,t most of the weavers in tehsil Kotli have given up iheir 
weaving profession. They have destroyed their looms and ave 
begun calling themselves as Bhatti Rajputs. The number of such 
weavers could not be ascertained owing to the prejudice that the} 
have got against calling themselves weavers. 

The Mohammedan weavers in vatra, Reasi an' o 

also get some land to cultivate on Sath basis, but their earmtigs 
from this source are not much as yield from the land in the Kandi 
and hilly areas is very small. 
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The depressed class weavers, who work as field labourers 
cannot give even a rough idea of their earnings from this source. 
Those who arc occupancy tenants say, that, if the season is favour¬ 
able and the rains set in at the proper time, they may be able to 
earn Rs. 10 per annum from one G hum cion of land after the payment 

of land revenue. At Samba the depressed class weavers work on 
the brick kiln and are thus able to earn 0-6-0 a day. 


The weavers of Chhanni, Fathuchak, Gahar and Dagore 
supple i >k n. '.j,[ " , " by taking some land, on yearly lease /rom 

the zamindars and sowing onions or some other" vegetables in it or 

m out for work in the A ndar , paddy fields. Thus they are 

able to supplement their earnings by Rs. 20 per annum, after pay- 

mg the lease money. A detailed statement showing the main 
subsidiary occupations is given in Appendix D, of this Report. 


Indebtedness. The financial condition of the workers is 
ar rom being satisfactory. The work being irregular and the 
earnings small, the weaver finds it very difficult to make both ends 

? 1?! u 6 P ressure on Iand being already very great, to work as 
field labourer or a tenant does not pay and there is no other industry 

i a ,. ac upon in order to supplement ones earnings. Dejected 
f^ i dlS t PP °l nte r d, n ^ W ® aver ’ in order to feed himself and his 

Snt oTin n debti PPendiX E ° f ^ Rep ° rt « iveS an idea ^ the e|. 

ness amounts to Rs. 97,516. The number of those dependent upon 
to industry being 6353 exlcuding the villages in P t he Akhnoor 
hsil, the average indebtedness per capita comes to Rs 15 • 30 

leveToT ZZTJt of the ™sses and ihe low 

rawic.“ -■ ,M1 - “i? 


from R?! t, ^ t, b °™ ws »«»? varies 

the Sahukars genrallv enter m neipiessness ot the weaver, 

those actually lent. The result is tmJ e S SterS higher sums than 
impossible to come out of the debt At the P °°i r Weaver finds it 

had to sell their houses and their looms in order to pay offthTdlb'* 8 

The security furnisberi - i 1 tne debt. 

if they happen to have some, or tteir'h^lT^helooms ° rnaments ’ 
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The following are the main causes of indebtedness 


1 . In places like Samba, Dagore, Behari,Bilahar and Mirpm 

indebtedness is due to the fluctuations in the market. Ignorant 
as they are, they cannot study the market conditions andlfave 
therefore, to suffer loss on several occasions. * 

2. In the case of average families the main cause of 
indebtedness is high expenditure on ceremonies. The weavers of all 
classes spend the same amount of money on their social ceremonies 
irrespective of their income. In the case of the Hindu weavers 
also the main cause of indebtedness is the proportionately higher 
expenditure on marriages and other social ceremonies. 

3. In low class families the main cause of indebted¬ 
ness is their low income. They borrow money for the purchase of 
the necessaries of life. 


4. Weavers, who have taken to agriculture as their subsi¬ 
diary occupation, borrow money for the purchase of bullocks, seeds 
and agricultural implements. 


5. They buy yarn on credit at comparatively higher 
prices. They get lower prices for their cloth and so their earnings are 
low. The sale proceeds of clot!) are spent by the weaver on 
his daily needs and the amount due from him on account of the 
purchase of yarn goes on accumulating. After the expiry of 
one month it becomes a loan and the dealer begins to charge 
interest on this sum. Moreover, his credit decreases with the in¬ 
crease in the amount of his debt and the yarn dealer charges him 
more for every bundle of yarn that he purchases. In certain cases 
the weavers reported, that they Had paid 0-4-0 per bundle [of 5 
seers in addition to the price of yarn. 

6. The exorbitant rate of interest charged by the money¬ 
lender renders the weavers incapable of clearing away the debt. 
They go on paying whatever t hey can spare fro) ij* their small earnings, 
but no decrease in the debt is noticeable. At last the dealer comes 
with a warrant of attachment and takes possession of their houses 
and even their looms. 


7. In some cases the ancestral debt has increased to such 
an extent that the weaver finds it practical y impossible to repay 
it. 

8. Ignorance, poverty and conservative habits are also 
responsible for the present state of affairs. 

From the account given above, it is clear that the oge cia 
tion of the weaver cannot be hoped for until a system of cheap and 
controlled credit is substituted for the present arrangement pro¬ 
vided by the village money-lender. The weaving profession has 
degenerated into a mode of living. It is no longer a paying juo- 
fession. Before credit can be made freely available to the weaver 
he should be made credit-worthy. The most suitable agency or 
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supplying credit is a Co-operative Society, because it has an edu¬ 
cative value in addition to its business side. Th Co-operative 
pQpt eiaentIshould be reconstructed and revitalized, so as to serve 
not only as an effective credit agency, but also a motive power for 

con< iition of the weaver. In order to make 
the weaver credit-worthy, it is necessary to increase his produc¬ 
tive capacity. An attempt will be made in the following pages to 
suggest some measures with this object in view. 6 

. n the condition of the weaver in all the places that 

of ritabtv SU w ey 18 mi ? erab . le ’ y et he possesses a certain degree 

cen^ml 5? e sub ® lstence ' In spite of his most unsatisfactory 

positmn in the economic life of India. The causes w^h keep 
him and his occupation alive are P 

on the \JolKhXar by tteCongr^s TCment “ d ^ laid 


2 . 


Khaadar is considered to be more durable. 


which appeal to 
case of tapestry 


3. The 

spun yam. ‘ use OI 

4. A weaver can turn out many designs 

clothed coloured in the 

and ihm sup^ZZ t0 

work afong T wfth the ma^ weater a t Tomf ThTw T* 

g ot w °rking in the congenial atmosphere of home life. 
£ fa not°ven^ambf 

», "‘ 452 ?;; 

The weavers form a considerable Action of' e f r h wil ? I “ ed ^fth debt, 
tion of the Jammu province Tn l + ° f the ind «stnal popula- 

materially it is necessary t o ma ke some their condi tion 

of raw-material and appliances for their P V1S1 ° j ^°F t ^ e purchase 
for the sale of their goods. ^ use and a ^ so to arrange 



CHAPTER IV. 


Cost op Production. 


Varieties of cloth :— Khaidar, sutti, bed-covers, dhotita, towels, coalings, shillings 

and ladies* suitings. 


Coat of production of the different varieties at various places* 

Though plain khaddar is woven by most of the weavers, 
some of them weave susi and bed-covers also. Some advanced 
weavers at Mirpur and Jammu city produce shirtings from cotton 
as well as artificial silk. The Krishna Weaving Factory at Basohli 
and the new weaving factories at Jammu produce plain as well as 
striped and checked cloth for shirtings, coatings, and ladies’ and 
ge ■ ; sailings. They also weave dhotis , dupattas and lachas 
h oivi staple yarn. Some of them weave towels also but as the 
demand for local towels in the market is limited, 1 lie production is 
very sow. The following are the chief varieties of khaddar that 
the weavers produce *— 


1. Khaddar width 5/16 yards woven on the pit-loom. 


2. 

99 

99 

3/8 

99 

99 

99 

99 

3. 

99 

99 

7/16 

99 

99 

99 

99 

4. 

99 

99 

3/4 

99 

99 

99 

frame-loom 

5. 

99 

99 

1 

99 

99 

99 

99 

6. 

99 

99 

n 

99 

99 

99 

99 

7. 

9 9 

99 

1* 

99 

99 

99 

99 

8. 

99 

99 

If 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Whereas khaddar o. the first three qualities is woven by he 
weavers all over the Jammu province except the hilly areas, the 
production of the last five qualities is confined to Mirpur and its 
suburbs, where the weavers have set up a large number of frame- 
looms. The durability of khaddar depends upon the quality 
of yarn, the number of threads in a warp and the skill of 
the weavers. 


-^fflEKSus 1 . Susi is a kind of cloth used by the Muhammadan 
ladies in general, and the Gujjar ladies in particular for .making 
their trousers. The fineness and the durability of susi cloth 
depends upon the number and the quality of dyes used in its make, 
its thickness, which depends upon the number of threads in a warp, 
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exclusively^produce for ^thff ° f the , savers. This cloth is 

Mussulmans at the following places^ &nd the IUraI Kashmiri 


1. 

2 . 


4. 


Samba, a big centre for the production of 
Chhanm Julahan in the Kathua district. 


Gujjar cloth 


3. Mirpur proper. 


(Mirpur) 


cloth : 


Ouji 


black wef™ ae<fb^the °Gujjars ffr^TH ° f f'* warp > yellow and 
he edge is of dark black oK colour 1 ^ 8 tUrbanS 0r Chaidars - 

Gujjars as* Taimat ^ 1 ” d ° f dark bIue oloth generally used by the 

or r^^^Thfals^o^viriourcolours 116 “ bead garment 

the warp. The weft is also dy^tTnon^olotr “ 

The ^“mayluher tf plaifTT^ /’“j' 5 red or <&* blue, 
across the other. Sometimes the* 7 mar ked by blue lines, one 

•*”«. k— b^s.*£ £rur* -a 

** y P‘T ® market at t i, e k^u. 

StM? are&S to seI1 ifc to the ‘r te cIotil array to 

nder the marketing system. ^ * Tb s wlU be explained fully 

1 ocaUy B<! g eneraUy®p® iS? el™ th ° Ter ,he Province and disposed 

weaver and get the SE&SZ&ZiSF handa Pnn yam™ 

produce the goods for market few P laces thaTthe we aV ers 

are:- chief varieties of kkesses tove„ »? SaIes 

woven at present 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


Plaii; Jchesses. 


KUsZ ™!u the edges red or black. 

with squares marked by lines one across 

tr* * * 



other. 

s^facp tr — P$£* or Besses which k™ 

WeiT V WPS of yarns of 0n ‘he 

colours m the warp and ti 
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Towels, dhoties, shirtings, coating and hmgies , are woven 
at Jammu, Mirpur and Basohli only. 

The chief designs are :— 

Shirtings :—Sahgal design, plain boski , striped boski. 
Dhoties plain as well as coloured, dupattas and lachas. 


Coatings 


Check and plain. 


At Mirpur the weavers weave the simplest designs of 
dhoties, towels and shirtings. They, however, do not find any 
market for their cloth in the face of easily available cheaper cloth. 
Some weavers at Samba also produced * Daryai *—artificial silk, 
but now, they have given up weaving this cloth on account of 
the high price of this yarn. There are no other designs. One 
of the main causes of the poverty of our weaver is lack of variety 
in the cloth woven by him. Plain khaddar has practically gone out 
of fashion. There is no stimulus for the printing of cloth in spite 
of our forests being rich in products from which fast dyes could 

easily be manufactured. 

Cost of Production. —It is only at very few places that 
the weavers produce for the market. In almost all (the villages 
weavers get the handspun yarn from the houses of the people and 
return the cloth after getting their wages. The price of handspun 
yarn, which is very rarely sold, is very difficult to ascertain aw* 
hence the cost of production of the cloth that is manufacture 
from it. The only cloth which is prepared from handspun yarn 

is the khes or the bed-covers and 5/16 to 1/2 yard width 
An attempt has, however, been made in the following stateme 
to give approximate cost of a bed-sheet prepared from hand-spun 

yarn at » am mu :— , S 


1. Size 10 xf yards. 

Cotton local handspun 2\ seers at 1$ seer 
for a rupee. 

Tarai or unfolding of the spinning wheel 
reels into ettits . 

Wheat flour £ seer 
Wages to the weaver 

Total 


Rs 

1 


A. P. 
8 0 


0 1 %& 

0 0 4| 
10 0 

2 9 6 


The weavers themselves get the yiirn from the house^ 

the people and return the bed-sheet to them. There ar^ ^ duC . 

men between the weaver and the consumer. The P ^ 

tion of these bed-sheets is higher as compared to their cos|in, 

Punjab. J 
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The reasons are not far to seek. 


(i) In the Punjab kapas or raw-cotton is much cheaper 
than in the State. This raises the price of home spun yarn. 

I ii)' Customs duty and freight have to be paid on the yarn 
imported from British India and this adds to its price. 


Khaddar plain at Muthi Barnai (Jammu). 

Rs. a. P. 

Tani 60 yards width 3/8 yards. 

Price of one packet of yarn .. 3 0 0 

Wages to the weaver at 3 pice per yard 2 13 0 

Price of oil and flour .. 0 10 


Total .. 5 14 0 


As the weaver himself disposes the cloth, his wages depend 

upon the sale price. It is very seldom that he is able to sell cloth at 

less than 10 yards for a rupee. Therefore, his wages have been 

calculated at that rate. Sometimes, however, the weaver has to 

sell at 11 yards or even 12 yards for a rupee and then his wages 
tail to 2 pice per yard. ° 


2. Akhnoor, Khes from mill yarn. 
Price of 2 5/8 seers yarn at Rs. 3-1-0 
5 seers of yarn 
Flour, pan , etc. 

Wages 


Size 5xl| or 10 
per bundle containing 

19 0 

0 1 Of 

14 0 


Total .. 2 14 0 


3. Cost op production Q p Susi 
Tani 35 yards, superior quality. 

Yarn 

Dye 

Flour, oil etc. 

Reeling and warping . * 


at Dag ore and Samba. 


Rs. A. P. 

4 8 0 
18 0 
0 3 0 

0 5 0 


Total 

Wages to the weaver 


6 8 0 
18 0 


Grand Total 

4. Samba. Tani 12 yards. 

Cost of production as above 
Wages to the weaver 

Total 


8 0 0 


Rs. A. P. 

5 8 0 
18 0 


7 0 0 
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Bed-sheets with coloured border at Samba. 


Yarn 

Dyes 

Flour, oil, fuel, etc. 
Wages to the weaver 


Rs. a. p. 
1 3 0 

0 4 0 
0 10 
10 0 


Total .. 2 8 0 

6. Chhanni Julahan. Susi 40 yards Tani. 


Yarn 21 counts one packet .. 3 6 0 

Dyeing charges .. .. 0 12 0 

Flour, fuel and oil .. .. 0 IPS© 

Wages to the weaver .. .. 6 0 


Total .. 6 9 0 


7. Village JBehari , Susi Tani 100 yards. 


Yarn 20 counts 2 b packets at Rs. 
4-6-0 per packet 

Wages 

Fuel and floor, etc. 


10 15 0 
2 0 0 
0 10 


* 


Total .. 13 0 

* 

8. Ara ( Mirpur ), Khaddar plain 100 X f yards. 



Yarn for warp 1 packet 20 counts 
Weft 1£ yds. of 27 counts at Rs. 

3-10-0 per packet 
Flour and fuel 
Warping charges 

Reeling, etc. (generally done by children 
and housewife) 

Commission to the agent 


4 4 

4 8 
0 2 
0 6 

0 10 
0 3 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total .. 10 1 | 

These are the scales of the cost of production of represen¬ 
tative varieties of cloth in some of the villages. A detailed list of 
the cost of production of the various types of cloth has been given 
in Appendix G of this Report. 

A perusal of the figures given above will show that the 
weaver is spending too much on dyeing, because he is ignorant of 
the modern scientific methods of dyeing. Even after incurring this 
expense the yarn dyed is not of gopd quality. The establishment 
of an institute of dyeing and calico-printing on the lines of the 
one at Shahdara in the Punjab is, therefore, highly desirable. If> 
however, this cannot be done, the appointment of an'expert dyer 

in each of the four districts of the Jammu province seems necessary. 

They will give demonstration to the weavers in dyeing on modern 
lines. ** • < -*-*-*-■ 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Calico-Printing Industry at l ?amra 



connection the f'aHpn P ld t - b l ° U of place to mention . in this 

Sat rr e ' P e r ; n eu r e; r hL° t ha a n ee ( ff ^n^ofStS^ 

Maharaja Gulab “s ttghne. thelate 

plfin d“4 ha a d fuUrde“tp“!nL°a1^ d6Sign ? ° n tLe dy " d or 

calico-printing industry. At that time ” there* 1 wlre^ver 8 150 es* 
tabhshments of calico-printers with two to four^orterr^^ch 

blishments'^^ab^u^dO^^at^tlm^rutl^of^h™^ 1 ' f SUCh esta ' 

judged from subsequent facts and figurestatement, when 

establishments they meant the number of workers B / 

were exported to almost all narto t a - 1 workers. The goods 

China. Traders, from these places the and aIs ° to Kabu ' a “ d 

arranged for the supply of Jo* a nd /if ( c °n™i^ion agents), who 
the rate of one pice tea run^Thnf charg f d their commission at 
of the old people amongst the’eaK™* acc ° rdm g to the statements 
over rupees 5 **** doth worth 

one lac at that time. ° Uld wel1 b(3 Pinnated at about rupees 
shirts, c^Sr^and^lady^ go™ d (T Cl °\ h ’ T hich was used for 

rich families. But The chief I^i? aS Used the ladies of vlry 

cover which showed the highest sSlTofThe ^ ^ asnad or the floor 
still produced by some of Them tL f th WOrkers ’ and which is 
high prices and brought fameTn th* ■ ™ asnads were sold at very 

financial condition of the nfinters ^ mand for printed cloth, P the 
rupees in a year. ’ *? at c °dd earn about one .thousand 
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As they got the plain cloth from the local weavers the 
general financial condition of the weavers also was quite aooSIl 
this accounts for the large number of weavers at and around Samba 
The total number of weavers, at and around Samba, at present’ 
is about 250. Enquiries in this respect showed that the numbed 

ea Crs ' ! : ' voryjnuch decreased owing to the decline of 

calico-printing industry. Even these 250 establishments of wea¬ 
vers are hard up, now-a-days, for want of any market for their cloth. 


Dyes were prepared by iliem from such natural forest pro¬ 
ducts as nuts, chamai haldi , kambel, jaman bark, kasumba, kesar, 
harshinger,' naspal, ratavjot, harar, behra, awibla , dandasa, reond, 
rasont, majoo, hernial, basma, medhi, indigo, etc., whieji. they could do 
very cheaply in those ijbiiues. This was done without their having 
acquired any training in chemicals except that acquired by appren¬ 
ticeship system in 1 he workshop. Thus they could have dyes 
much cheaper and superior to the synthetic dyes available now-a¬ 
rt ys. The use of chemical dyes is objected to on the grounds that 
it results in the loss of artistic taste of the people, that they are not 
so fast as those sup} died i i om the natural herbs, and that they 
damage the fabric due to the harmful ingredients contained in 
them. As against these arguments, it* may be pointed out 
that some of the artificial colours appeal more to artistic taste 
than die natural products. Cotton, wool and silk differ in their 
■composition, herefore, i the effect of dyes will be different on 
diffe rent fab rics. A particular dye-stuff may be harmful for a 
particular fabric but not for another. The dyer, in most cases, 
does not know the proper use of the synthetic dyes, and this 
gives the impression that the artificial colours are in themselves 
harmful. On the other hand, synthetic dyes are prepared under 
expert guidance in a laboratory. They can be had in stan¬ 
dard qualities and their purity is guaranteed. The vegetable dyes 
cannot be standardized as they vary in their shade, composition and 
character. It is true that on account of war the prices of synthetic 
dyes have gone up, but under normal conditions they can be pro¬ 
duced at a much less cost per unit. Nevertheless it is desirable that 
a laboratory may be set up for investigation in the problem of the 
various dye-stuffs, which can be produced on a commercial scale 
from the natural products available in the State. 

With natural dyes, they printed the outer covers of quilts, 
bed-spreads, pillows, masnads, dhoties, chaddars and so on. The 
soldier design, the palasa design and the bandhanu design have been 
used by people even upto these days. • 

This went on or quite a large number of years till the earlier , 
days of the late Maharaja Partapsingh ji Bahadur, when the 
industry had already begun showing signs of decline, along with 
the other cottage industries of India, on account of the impe^fl 
of mechanized goods of numerous designs including the spray- 
printed sheets, which began to find favour with the people. The 
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Samba printer, who was sitting here quite complacent, cut off from 
the advancing world, could not keep pace with ihe times and the 
calico-printing industry at Samba vanished almost completely. 

Causes of Decline. 1 . Change in the tastes o:i the people. 
With the advent of machinery people began to wear mill-made 
cloth, which was cheaper and not so coarse as the local sheets, 
which were printed on coarser cloth. 

2. The foreign traders stopped the export of this cloth 
ard the demand at home was not sufficient. Whatever little 
demand there was, it was satisfied by the import of foreign cloth. 

3. Patronage of the courts also disappeared. 

Ci • % Howsoever keen the competition, the industry would not have 
suffered such a miserable decline, if some attempt had been made to 
organize this industry. The foreign printed cloth was not so cheap 
in those days as it is now, and had the industry been properly or- 
gaMgJ^anfHinanccd, the ‘crisis might have been averted. 


Present Position. —At present there are only fifteen fami- 
les of calico-printers at Samba out of which only three are doing 
calico-printing. The total number of workers in all the three fami- 
es is flpr 5. At present they do not do the printing woik re¬ 
quiring lgh artistic skill but they only produce covers of Razciis and 
lalais on piece-wage system. The charges for printing vary from 
10 annas to Re. 1-4-0 per cover, according to the fineness of the 

e °n rt. Even when they produce the goods for market, 
t», ¥ in ^ charges are added on to the actual price of the cloth. 

wort- 7> 1S u VQ F £ a ? Iy done and onl y in cases when there is no wage 

. But s " ch a con tmgency arises very seldom, because 

th*»ir ers a reputation for this sort of work, even in 

Ire the foMif T de f adenoe - The Poplar designs now-a-days 
design! ^ d g “’ he eran design ’ the bush and flower 

Quilts i n r duC f°? of TClvcte ens and mill-made satins for 
md^l„aS r f ade has giTOna hard Wow to this side of the 
out of the h ?,mm appears to be the main reason why 12 families, 

to other oecunatTonf tb 'l area , at P resent . have taken 

have left S, ( u The rast ° f th e calico-printers, of course, 
hood in the vd® , homes for g°° d a» d are eking out their liveli- 

position. ‘ 0aUed even now > no Wnger holds its previous 

small eSbtsZt h nrs^”f b VLiLf°'T^ S ma - V he added 

.oca, technical school.^ 







has onIv d rerv°re«.nH working on partnershin h ■ 

Hi. 300 divided fo?il been . starte<1 with a canLw ' Tile «n» 








not, 


producfofSf ° P THE G °o DS P B0J ,u CED .-_ Mr ~ T 

sheets, pillow covers, cfoXors clotbs ’ bed-covers iL” 
profits:—" Prmtm * ° ne P— of satin along S'ftsl,?^ 


elites 1C; 40 yards ( Am ritsar, 

Costfof dy^ over hea d charges 


Ks. A. p. 


* » 


4 13 0 
0 8 0 
0 3 0 
1 14 0 


7 6 


i This satin is soirJ in , 

dver P r ° Ceeds are thus R s . 1 O^Sofi .°' 4 7 '°P er 7« rd - Toti 

C , amount to Rs. 2-10-0 Th** ^ lr,c luding wages of th 

r U nr"r d !f e ? tion charges on bheks C prorh ‘ oti ™ does not in 
ent of the shop. * » etc -» nor does it include th 


if the season is favouraW^fo/drv- SUCh f ieces in four or five days, 
eoa mgs of four dyes to every roil (<S) of have S*™ 


printing a dAo«. ^ne^orter 1 ’??’^ % & ti ' coat and 0-8-0 for 
or .f? u . r da ys. In addition to suc ^ dhoties in three 

artificial silk and wooden cfoth a, n 0t l tb ^ can Print on sfik, 

no doubt, but these are auitf* «,« ^?* e y use synthetic dyes, 

natural products. as ^ as dyes extracted from 


which arc manufactured lSyf™” o^aTfoferfo’r type™® W ° CkS ’ 


The following are their chief difficulties : 


import it from ou^shfeafd^^ 01 ! 1 ° f 1 ^ 7 a T d width locally. They 

local supply of this kind of cloth miport dat y on Tho 

frame-looms at Samba. ™ Can secu red by introducing 


synthetic dves^andldorka P^^oustoms duty on the import of 
quantities under customs-bond!^ 7 Cannot afford to purchase large 
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. 3 * They have to face competition from Japan. The satins 
imported from Japan are printed on cloth sold at the rate 0-1-6 
per yard and the satins printed on it are sold at the rate of 0-2-6 
per yard. Thus m Japan the wages for printing are 0-1-0 a vard 

“ Peters cannot charge such low rates, because they have to 
pay a duty on the import of dyes and blocks. 

calico ^<5. CO T eCtio n it may be interesting to mention that the 
products arf:.l^ 0 h USe dye . S . 0f theU ' 0wn ext «»cted from natural 

printing 9 7 > Wh ‘° h TCr y nearl y <^1® Japanese charges of 


tions may prove helpfldt—^ ** th<S followin S tew *aggV>- 

bv im i;„ S A“ kl protection should be granted to this industry 
bed-covers and other printed cloth. 1 anoties, series, 

blocks LnStedW rhV' y °. the imj ! ort of synthetic dyes and the 
u.ocks imported by che printers may be remitted. 

trainingoff^ rentl i Ceship shoutd be introduced for the 

master dyers. It prient^even 32*** ?PP«ntices by 'the 

printers^ fee^appreSes* tST* 8 w . ith f tile Japanese'^ Indian 
dyer whose onfmS^Jtt^Su 8 W - 1 work of a minor nature for the 

will be lowered. P The esrtaWi*S^?“rf U ' e , costof production 
calico-printing at Samba on tn i- f ^ lnstltute for dyeing and 

may be attached to the *££3 

poses. In this < Mmoetion 1 i^niav t be f th ®. Sta * e for printing pur- 
for being prilled. “ 7 ex P°' 1ed f™m Kashmir to Bombay 

printers can 7 te^mlnrffotOTeTwnv ^Thj ?l0tl ? Ie A u ?® d b y lhe 

serve the purple rf^efheo peters. ^ d ° th ’ wUch ™ 

the marketing 6 of tWirhtted dtth e g 1 ablis . h a central sale depot for 
does not become well organized. ° r &S ° D ^ a as t be industry 

in the Punjab ^dBritSh* Tmi ffi *'“T im P ortant plac. I 

- 1 > Kashmir Cottage Industrie 
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Jl“P 0 ^ lurn and the finest products of the printers should he ex¬ 
hibited and sold there. In the Jammu and Kashmir State thp 
products can be sold through agencies at all important places. 

8. All the calico-printers of the State should be brought 

and made to work together at Samba. The building should be 

■supplied by the Government as also the recurring expenditure 

required to setup the establishment and this may be recovered from 

them after the expiry of at least two years in instalments of about 

* °* their profits. A detailed scheme for this purpose can be worked 
out* 

P* experimental laboratory may be set up at Samba 

to manufacture dyes from the natural products that are found in 

very large quantities in our forests. This would not only help the 

Peters in gettiug the dyes cheaper but would prove profitable to 

1 H Government also, as the prices of synthetic dyes have gone 

very high and a market will be available for their sale in British 
India. 


■ IP* Tb ' Gc vernmen should appoint an expert to guide 
^ ;u printers in tiieir work. A special officer may be appointed for 
this purpose for a short time and his services can be dispensed 

with, when the industry can stand on its own less. 

_ 

o tlio ( ■ lico-prin ing industry is revived at Samba it will not 
only provide employment to so many hereditary printers of 
Samba, but it; would- also serve as a bjoon to tlie weavers who are 
starving on ac* omit [of fall in the prices of clot h which is mainly 
! - u 1 ' 'be want ot any variety in the cloth they produce. They 
will not have to go, for the disposal of their cloth, to the hilly areas 
as they now do, but find a ready market at home in the local calico- 
printing industry. Thus the efforts of the Government will serve 
the double purpose—the revival of calico-printing industry and the 
provision of a market lor the cloth produced by the weavers. 

In making any serious attempt to revive the calico-printing 
industry in the State, we should make a distinction between the 


two branches of calico-printing, namely the industrial and the 
aj i si ic. The former requires the repetition of the same pattern 
after more or less regular intervals. This type of work can be doite 
better and cheaper by machinery than even by the most skilled 
printer. The latter calls for artistic skill on the part of the worker 
on account of its complex designs and shades. Such a thing is 
difficult to produce with the help of machinery and in this sphere 
our printer can hold his own, provided he possesses the requisite 
skill. Phis type of work is done very extensively in the United 
Provinces, particularly in the districts of Ifarrukliabad, Bareilly 
and Lucknow. It will not be out of place to mention in this connec¬ 
tion the necessity of importing some skilled printers from the 
United Provinces, in order to give necessary instructions to our 
rin ers. The tourists come to the State in large number every 
year and ;he artistic products of our printers will find a market, 
ready at hand, for the sale of their goods. 






CHAPTER VI. 


The System of Marketing. 


' Cauaes of the lack of markets ; the present system of marketing and its disadvan- 

tages ; remedies suggested ; subsidiary recommendations. 

Causes of the Lack of Markets. —One of the main diili.- 
culties in the way of the development of our weaving indutry is the 
absence of any marketing organization in the State. The weavers, 
almost every where in the State, are suffering for want of a market 
for the sale of their goods. Lack of variety in face of the changed 
tastes and habits of the people, mutual rivalry, and the influx of 
cheap mechanized goods, particularly from Japan, have reduced 
the demand for the products of our weaver to such an extent that 
there is no hope of his survival, unless a complete change is brought 
about in his ancestral occupation. 

The weaver requires not only an increase in his production, 
but also an increase in his profits. An increase in the volume of 
production unaccompanied by an increase in the rate of profit, 
would compel most of the weavers to leave this work. Increase 
in profits would not be possible under the present state of affairs, 
when the market for the disposal of cloth is defective. 

As regards the present method of marketing the cloth, it 
may be pointed out that most of the weavers are only wage-earners 
working up the handspun yarn of their neighbours. Even their earn¬ 
ings have decreased on account of the diminished demand for their 
services and the import of cheap mill-made cloth. The competition 
among them has become keen amd their wages have fallen consider- 
ably. The cloth woven from the handspun yarn is generally dearer 
than the mill made cloth of the same design as is clear from an 
example given below. 

In order to weave 28 yards of khaddar from handspun yarn 

three seers of yarn is required. The cost of production will be as 
per details given below:— 

Price of 3J seers of cotton at 0-8-0 per seer 

Wages for spinning at (>-5-0 per seer 

Sizing and reeling charges 

Wages to the weaver 


Total 


Rs. A. P. 
1 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 7 0 
10 0 


4 10 
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Japanese or British Indian cheaper qualitfe! P *h h f 28 / ards of 
striped and less coarse than this.^we shall find tw^ re desi S ne d, 
cloth is being sold in the market at abont n 9 « at the miU ™de 
the price of 28 yards of imported cloth will be R s Thus 

Add ^'0 this the other difficulties under Ttrhir>ii 
to work, for example, going to the houses n f non J 3 ^. tke weaver has 

and then to return the finished goods to them at ° f W0 ? 

the customary wage. Pt ° r tw0 annas >e® than 


on compel™ taisTnd ^duceT’Ilolh P for “the * market' 
me hods for marketing the output at the different places are: - * 

and preparel doth at hlsTt 7 tW ° h " ndI ? s of 7“® from the bazar 

& r r 

be abIc to 3. tli ^ i f . he ha PP ens to get a customer, he may 

S'doTh aTwhate ^ering"^ 1 teies‘to ^2 

he has to nnrwl P " CC Jj® can « et : Add to this the trouble 
with a load on ^ om one tdllage or house to another, 

a y dis“nce “rtbouf ^eran at 

Hifa d°2 arn Jh r * 3 and P- da “ d d ”“ ards^f Z^frZ 

yard thnT h r^^ r ^ ?*°“ to . him and he sold at 0-1-6 per 
onlv twn dn a i^ 8 ' ^ r ° m sa le. Even if we include 

PW fl?- earnmgs amount to Rs. 2-10-0 in the course often days. 
From this we must deduct 0-2-0 on account of the cost of flour and 

m ’j! .r-T hus hl ® earn mgs come to 0-4-0 per day or Rs. 7-8-0 a 

, .£ e C0llld g et work throughout the month. The quality 

wi t? l0th u W ° Ven hy him could easily he sold at 0-2-0 per yard 
wu i 1 - ere ,.J? een a ™ ore efficient system of marketing the cloth. 

a 1S . 8 1 worse is, that the village people do not make prompt 
payments. Kamins, as the weavers are thought to be in these 
places, they cannot remain without work and have to sell the cloth 

? ' ' >te hope of realizing its price in instalments or getting 

Si! Converted into kind. 


t ,. The s . 0c ond method of marketing the cloth is the one followed 
y tne susi and khaddar weavers of Samba, Dagore, Chhanni, 
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Behari^ Balharand Akalgarh. These people produce cloth during the 

winter season. In summer they go to the hilly areas to sell their cloth. 

Sometimes, however, the beoparies or the traders from the hilly 

areas come to these places themselves and purchase the cloth from 

the weavers through the Kothiwala or the commission agent, who 

charges his commission at the rate of one pice in the rupee or sav 

at Ite. 1-9-0 per cent. But such occasions are very rare. For the 

disposal of their cloth, they generally go to the rural areas of 

Udhampur, Reasi, Bhadarwah, Kishtwar, Basohli, Ramnagar, 

Rajouri and even pass on to the rural areas of the Kashmir valley. 

There they try, in the first instance, to get some big trader, who 

may be able to purchase the cloth at wholesale rates from them. 

I tlu\v a > not find any, they have to sell it retail to the Gitjjars, 

who are not always able to pay the price in cash and thus the weavers 

get most of their capital, locked up in the hands of those far off 

people. The cloth is, no doubt, sold at higher price, if it is sold on 

credit but the risk involved is still greater. On account of their 

relatively weak bargaining position the weavers are noi always 

able to charge reasonable prices from the customers. Examples 

have already been given to show the prices realized by them in 
different localities. 

onA ,, The third system of marketing is that prevailing in Mirpur 
and the surrounding villages. The weavers buy their own yarn 

~\° n ° re + dlt a ? d . after weavin g the cloth from it, they come 
the bazar to sell it. There is only one commission agent at 

of r ndces° r TfWI? 1 ® ° f this cl ? th and is ’ therefor e, the sole controller 
oi prices, it the weavers do not agree to sell their cloth at th«+ 

price, he does not purchase the cloth at aU and the weaver who Is 

that the cloth must have been refused by the Dalai andThey off£ 

by the zSzr 2 ? r fn eS ’ beCaus ® tlie y generally know the prices offered 
by the Dalai for a particular quality of cloth. 

sells th?cloTh a Iven°aT aT™?™S? Tt ?° ‘° the DaM a § ain and 
thffluW ab This ha“ re® ‘ a .P^“ higher than that offered^ 

awsSSt- & -s: 

per yard. Y ™ dth 1S seUlng at at 0-2-0 to 0-2-6 

houses of the people are ffettii^+h hands P un yam from the 
Khaddar of 12 to 15” width ^ + i, eir wage f at ^-0-6 per yard, for 

per yard from KUUar oT 2 r Width Pe ° Ple ““ ^ earn 4 * P ies 


From whatever point it may be considered it is evident that 







I 
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the present system of marketing the cloth by the weaver in the Jammu 
province is very defective. The weaver cannot realize a better price 
for his cloth and the evident result is that the standard of living 
of the weaver is coming down. Compelled, sometimes, to accept 
prices lower than even the cost of production, the weaver cannot 
pay off the price of the yarn, which lie generally purchases on credit. 
The Sahulcar begins to charge interest on the principal which goes on 
increasing and the weaver has to sell his house and, sometimes, 
even his loom to get out of the clutches of the moneylender. The 
following are some of the points that make the present system of 
marketing defective and thus render the poor weaver helpless. 


1. Whatever little difference there may be, the central 
point in all the three methods of marketing prevailing in the 
Jammu province is that the weaver has to go out in search of a 
customer. This makes his bargaining position very weak and it is 
made still weaker, when the customer knows of his weak financial 
condition. The weaver lias to accept whatever price is offered to 
him or, not to sell his cloth—the alternative which lie cannot follow. 
If he does so he has to starve and bear the transport charges in 

addition. 



2. Much time is flost in finding out the customers. 


The prices are entirely controlled by the agent. The 
weaver may either accept the prices offered by him or go on hunt-* 
ing for other customers, which involves loss ot time and the risk 
of losing the price offered by the agent, who may not of er the same 
price i: ; the weaver refuses his price once and comes to him again 
after a thorough search of some other customer. 


4. In cases where the weavers go to the lolly areas 
disposal of their cloth, they have to incur an additional expenditure 
by way of freight charges, which are high in these areas on 
account of the lack of facilities for transport. The beoparies oi 
these places are in the know o:f these things and may compe i<? 
weaver to accept lower prices. Kven if tl e weaver does hot 3 ie 
and sells at retail prices to the Gitjjars and the Zamindars there l 
again risk, because most oil tiie Zamindars cannot pay the pn ^ 
in cash on account of their poverty and to soli the riot ) 1° 1 K1 

on credit is a very risky job. The weaver may not be able to 

realize the money soon and d us his capital may bo locke up _ 
these far off places. Considerable loss of time and money^ 
involved in going from one customer to another. This tact comp 

the weaver to accept a lower price. 

5. The weaver must sell the cloth for whatever 

can get in order to enable him to buy^more yarn from . ■ 

proceeds of cloth, for further production. He cannot restam _ 
work unless and until he has sold the cloth, because e 
money with him. 
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6. If the yarn already used is purchased on credit, he will 
have to pay interest on the money at the rate of 2 pice in 1 he rupee, 
if he does not pay back the amount within a month. This compels 
him to rush through the sale and accept a low price. 

The following schemes are suggested in order to rcmedv the 
present state of affairs :— 


Remedies Suggested. —The weaver should be reduced to 
the status of a wage-earner, because he has no money to finance 
the industry himself. The industry should either b< ‘financed by 
the Government or by a commercial syndicate either of whom 
should control the industry from the production or distribution of 
yam to the sale of the finished product. If the Government is to 
finance the industry, it should do so in the following manner : 


(a) Depots for the purchase of yarn and sale of cloth 

should be set up at Mirpur, Kathua, Samba and 
Jammu with a central organization at Jammu. 

(b) The Government should appoint a textile exnert 

for .the training of the weavers in modem methods 
of production. 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(/) 


(g) 


The textile expert should be assisted by one weaver, 
one < yer and one designer in every tehsil. 

Supervising weaver, from amongst the weavers, should 

be appomted for every 20 looms on payment of 
• 0-8-0 per day. 

The cloth dealers should then be summoned bv the 
■Department of Industries and asked to get the doth 
of their choice prepared in the State through the 
textile expert, who may also be vested with the 
powers o^ a marketing officer for the weaving indus- 

c l°th dealers should then be asked to 
supply the yarn to the weavers through the depots 

be^T n -r.\ d - The , theweaversmay 

settleu with the textile expert. ^ 

"-isnzrx * deaiers ar ® «m« to show the 

aesigns that they may require, the textile exnert- 

Ms staffS**** 3tUd / FT desif!n5 ’ witl > the help of 
JUS staff at the central depot, Jammu, and <?amr>lpc 

Of the d“th “s be g0t prepared for the ohdce 

Vould ib b e e’ fi tds^raX. and *«■« 
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( h) If the weavers feel some difficulty in preparing the 

design they should report it to the supervising 
weaver, who shall come to their help or report it 
to the textile expert, who will render the necessary 
assistance. 

(t) Frame-looms with single and double shuttles should 

be introduced amongst the weavers by the staff of 
the textile expert. 

( j) The looms should be got prepared by the department 

of the textile expert and distributed amongst the 
weavers. The price of the loom should be realized 
rom the weavers in instalments. 

2. The second alternative is the formation of an Industrial 
Co-operative Association with i s head office at Jammu and 
branches at important places. It should control the industry from 
the purchase of raw cotton upto ihe sale of the finished product. 
The Association should function in the following manner :— 

(a) It should take the form of a limited joint stock com¬ 

pany and raise the required capital from within 
the State. The share capital may be divided into 
small shares, as the Zamindars, who will be the 
members of a primary society affiliated to the pro¬ 
posed Association, may be able to buy. The value 
of each share should not exceed Rs. 10. P^ie maid- 
mum and the minimum number of shares, which 
a man may hold should also be fixed by he Govern¬ 
ment. 

(b) After it has been done, it should elect its Board of 

Directors, as also a managing Director. 

(c If sufficient quantities of cotton be available in the 

State, it should set up a ginning r d spinning 
plant of its own. It can also import raw cotton 
from the canal colonies in the Punjab. In ooifl 
suit at ion with the textile expert, it should produce 
as many varieties of yarn as are likely toptb^ral 
ijuired by the weavers. 

(d) The yam should then be distributed by the Asso¬ 

ciation amongst the weavers through the de 
ment of the textile expert or the primary society. 

(e) Unless the Association appoints its own technician, 

the designs to be produced wiU be determined y 
the textile expert appointed by the Government. 
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Tne looms of the improved type, &.g., frame-looms, 

.(lobbies and jackards should be supplied to the 
weavers by tlie Association 
system. 


on hire-purchase 


(9) 


The proposed Association should itself arrange for 

the marketing of cloth under the assistance and the 

guidance of the textile expert and the Department 
of industries and Commerce. 


(h) 


It should also advise weavers with regard to the pro¬ 
duction of improved and easily marketable patterns 
and designs. 


(*') 


It should also undertake finishing processses and 

dyeing and printing in connection with the hand- 
loom industry. 


(j) It should also accept, on consignment account against 

partial payment, products from weavers. 

third alternative will be to open weaving 9 hpd« *>+ 
important places, e. 0 ., Jammu, Samba, Kathua andMirnur Tmnm a 

by the Government. The Depfrtmenfof Industrie^ 

shedsf should be paM wafi “urouoZnT^^ would work in these 

«*»>• The scale 8 of wa|es P for each type SJES ° f W °? 

and will also raise their earning c v °, * or the weavers 

over the previous schemes in thi? respect tWtT haS an advan tage 

to risk its funds in have 

u that {he weavern b^Zced £ aS Z ated - with ^heme 

recommended to be a permanent But . tIus arrangement is not 
the weavers improve and t hey a re fi Un s t« t S °°u ? s tbe finan oes of 
manner, they can go to tS viU^es and Z°t* 2 8n 

ernment. They will Tontimw,?™ cial assistan ce from the Gov- 

support of the Government Mdth{w,l he sym Pathy and the 

gtye them such advice Sln^ed^ to 

and thZlfata tbtSncd^fhr ^kITtv ’f l ' oduced in the Punjab 
depot at Amritsar controls the mZSg 1^SS& utdZ^ 
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scheme. It works out designs and distributes them locally and to 
other areas through the Branch Depots. It also serves as a clearing 
house of industrial intelligence for the benefit of the industry. 
The weavers are kept informed of the current prices of raw-material 
and of finished goods. Buying agents have been appointed, who 
supply the raw-material and are bound to pay the wages fixed by 
the marketing officer. Under this scheme weavers have secured 
better wages and the quality of their product lias also improved. 
The cloth dealer gets goods of uniform quality at reasonable 
prices. The use of fast colours has been encouraged and it has been 
demonstrated to the weavers tliat the use of fast colours increases 
the sale and they also prove to be less expensive in the long run. 
In order to make khaddar a marketable commodity, improved 
designs in printing have been introduced. It has been estimated 
that in certain parts of the Punjab the weavers used to get work for 
125 to 150 days in the year, but under this scheme they are able 
to secure work for over 300 days during the year and their earnings 
in most cases have doubled. The goods are being sold at higher 
prices, partly because they have been standardized and bear the 
stamp of the marketing officer. 


1. Subsidiary RecomjvtUndations. — Such weavers as 
desire to maintain their individuality and would not like to 
work on the piece-wage system should be allowed to do so. The 
department of the textile expert should, however, extend ks co¬ 
operation. to them in the form of any technical assistance that they 
may require from time to time. The Textile Co-operative Associa¬ 
tion or the department of textile expert should also help them in 
the marketing of their product, if they so desire. 


2. The Government should hold a regular industrial ex¬ 
hibition at Jammu in which the finer products of the weaver shdjJTO 
be exhibited along with those of other cottage workers. 


3. 


o. ) ves and any other articles that may be required ly the 

weavers should be imported by the proposed Association of the 
textile expert and distributed amongst the weavers accord mg to 
their requirements, at a fixed price. This would enable them 
reap the advantages of buying in large quantities. 


4. The weaving peripatetic party in the Jammu province 
should be amalgamated into the department of the propose 

textile expert. 


5. The All India Spinners’ Association with its branch at 
Jammu can also be entrusted with the work proposed oi 
Association. 


6 . A permanent board to be known as the “ 
tries "Welfare Board ” be established in the State. 


Cottage Indus- 
The members 
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of the Board should consist of officials, preferably those who have a 
knowledge of economic problems, and non-officials with Director 
of Industries and Commeice as its president. The non-cfficials may 
be selected from amongst the members of the legislature and one 
or two business magnates. The proposed Board should consist of 
not less tljan 5 and not more than 7 members including the Pi esident. 
All the members of the board shall be honorary, but they will 
be entitled to such expenses as they may reasonably incur in 
attending the meetings of the Board. 

All matters affecting the welfare of the cottage industries 
shall be referred to this Board and all applications for help under the 
State Aid to Industries Act, will be examined by this Board 
before they are submitted to the Government. This Board will 
also be in a position to give necessary advice to the Government in 
the matter of the promotion of cottage industries in the State. 

7. The private enterprise for the installation of power looms 

in Jammu may be encouraged, and, if necessary, subsidized It 

will provide an opening for young men possessed of the necessary 

education and energy. Such a scheme can be made practical>le 

on a limited partnership basis. The details of* this scheme have 
been given on page 46 of this Report. 


8 . 


The establishment of depots at various centres for the 
purchase of yarn and the sale of finished product, on co-operative 
basis, can also help the weavers in the reduction of cost of nroduc. 
tion and realization of better prices for their cloth. ^ 



CHAPTER VII. 
Tariff. 


The Tariff policy of the Government; changes suggested ; conclusion. 


Thei Tariff Policy of the Govebemeet.—A ttempts are 

alr eady being made by His Highness’ Government to make their 

tariff policy as.favourable to the cottage industries of the State as 

P GS ®jkle. Duties have been imposed on the import of mil made 

n - ° the State. The customs duty on the import of yarn has 

•* (>n educed to 3%. The following are the duties that are,*at pre- 

sent, levied on the import of cotton and silk yarn and cotton and 
silk piece-goods :— 

1 . Indian cotton piece-goods 10’% ad-valorem. 

2 . Silk raw 25% plus 0-14-0 per lb. 

3. Cotton yarn 


(a) Indian 3% 

(b) British 5% 

(c) Foreign 6£% 

4. Silk waste and noils 25%. 


5. Fabrics not otherwise specified 
containing more than 90% of 
artificial silk. 


(а) of British or Indian manufac- 30% or 2\ as. per sq. yd. 

ture. whichever is higher 

(б) not of British or Indian Manu- 50% or 0-5-0 sq. yd. 

ture. whichever is higher. 

6 . Cotton fabrics not otherwise 
specified containing more than 
90% of cotton. 

(a) grey piece-goods (excluding 

bordered grey chaddars, dhoties, 
saris and scarves). 

( i) of British manufacture 12£% 

(ii) not „ „ 50 % or 5J as. per P*. 

whichever is higher. 


(b) cotton piece-goods not otherwise 

specified. 

(i) of British manufacture . 121%. 

(ii) not „ „ 50%. 


# 

A cursory glance at the above figures will sj. ll' a l 
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imposing duties, due regard has been paid to articles of necessity or 
of universal consumption and articles of luxury. The Govern¬ 
ment has, no doubt, levied a duty of If >% ad-valorem on the import 
of Indian cotton piece-goods but when we take into account the 
customs duty imposed on the import ofyarn, viz. , 3%, the effective 
rate of duty is reduced to 7%. At this low rate of duty the hand- 
loom weaving industry in the State cannot compete with the pro¬ 
ducts of the power-looms. To make the protection effective, it 
will, therefore, be necessary to abolish the duty on the imjfort of 
yarn, failing which the customs duty on the import of Indian cotton 
piece-goods be raised to 12|% ad-valorem. If this is done, at a little 
saerifioB on the part of the consumers, the hand-loom weaving 
industry will get the necessary protection. If we add to this the 

^ rans P or t from India to the State, the State producer 
will have a clear advantage on the out-sider. Thus the 
development of this industry in the State can be encouraged 
o a very great extent. When this industry .reaches that 
K S ! a &® of development, which the British Indian industry has 
reached at present, the duty may gradually be reduced. The addi¬ 
tional sacrifice, which the consumers have been asked to bear, will be 

STpVqw C0 “P ensate them > b y the development of this industry 
Lhnnt Sffin l The “ nsum P‘ ion Of doth in the State which is worth 

turners^' ® ‘ fuUy Justlfies th,s sacrifice °° part of the con- 

are fy en V" d importance of this industry 

are generally not appreciated. As has already been pointed out 

anothe?3 S 128 6660 wt ° Ie -«me workers and 

If we tekf th, Vu duStry as s « fe idiary occupation. 

” condign oF SS&!^£^ 

IndiaT* ™. portance in our economic life. Th™ GoTOrnmen™ of 

of this industry the en “« ra g e ”*nt 

time its intention to snend pfTf f In J? ia f nnounced at that 
industry. The activities of thp at ^ eve l°pnient of this 

also likely to he^r it!the S revival otSdu^TS^ a ?' e 

training of weavers in imnrnvpd r , lhe y lnclud e the 

duction of improved appliances flip f S P roduc tion, the intro- 
and co-operative societies and’ t^P esta bkshment of sale depots 

duced by- our weaved! The“IteLT cket "¥ - bf the g° ods P™- 

the pace of progress of all the cnt^Lp^^’ ^ ? alculated to speed up 

chances of success, including the hand loonf nes ’. as ^ ave reasonable 

g Ine tiand-loom weaving industry. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Hand-loom Weaving of W t ool. 

Preli minary; number of looms ; the raw-material and its supply ; suggestions for 

its improvement ; varieties of cloth produced ; wages for its weaving ; cost of 
production ; earnings ; the system of marketing; suggestions for its 
improvement; the workmen and their problems ; conclusion. 

Preliminary. —Wool weaving is done in the hilly and the 
cooler regions of the Jammu province, more particularly in the 
districts of Udhampur and Reasi and in the Basohli tehsil in the 
Kathua jdistrict. The main occupation of the people at these 
places is agriculture, hut the climate of the ilaqa being cold! parti¬ 
cularly in the winter season, the woollen cloth is indispensable. 
They keep their own sheep and set up their own looms to meet 
their requirements of woollen cloth. About 50 % of the houses in 
These regions contain looms. The bigger and the richer a family 
the larger is the number of looms that it has. Weaving is not 
considered as low an occupation as it is thought to be in the plains. 

T1 i.ey general ly weave pattus and pattis for their shirts, coats 
and pajamas. Some of them can also weave good blankets. They 
work on their looms in their spare hours. The agricultural processes 
at these places require very hard labour and a close supervision. 
One can see these people keeping watch over their fields throughout 
the day and night. Even a moment’s negligence on their part may 
result in the destruction of their crops by the wild beasts. It is, 
therefore, very seldom that they get time to weave for t he market. 
They weave for themselves and may weave on wages, i f raiey get time. 
The unit of work is the cottage of the poor inhabitant, where he 
works at his loom surrounded by the other members of his family. 

he people are ignorant and backward. They are gener¬ 
ally reluctant to give any information about their boms. r J he 
area being hilly and the population scattered a thorough and ex¬ 
tensive survey of sue i an ilaqa requires sufficient time and involves 
considerable labour and inconvenience. 

Number of Looms. —The total number o looms in 
localities that were visited is 722. These were found in the 
various tehsils as follows : — 


Name 

of the tehsil. 

No. of villages 
surveyed. 

1 . 

Bhadarwah 

52 

• • 

2. 

Ramban 

13 

3. 

Ramnagar 

7 

4. 

Kishtwar 

•« 23 


No. of tehafB 


274 

78 

227 

143 


Total 


95 


722 
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A detailed statement showing the number of looms in various 
places is given in Appendix H. 


The looms found in these places are all pit-looms. Most 
of them are working part-time. Those who have not got any 
loom of their own, weave on the looms of their neighbours, when¬ 
ever they require woollen cloth. The necessity of getting the cloth 
woven on piece-wage system arises very seldom. Nevertheless the 
industry serves as a useful subsidiary occupation to the agricul¬ 
turist during his spare time. 

The average out-turn of a person is about 2 yards per day. 
The only class of people whose main occupation is weaving and not 
agriculture is that of Kashmiris, but they have also got their small 
pieces of land to till an look after. The average outturn of a 
Kashmiri is 3 to 4 blankets per month. They produce for sale and 
also weave cloth for people on niece wage system. But as their 
wages are a little higher than those charged by the Gaddis and the 
Meghas , there ore, they get very little of this business. 

Raw Material.-— There are 921,495 goats and sheep in the 
Jammu province, of which the largest number are found in the 
Bhadarwah, Bhimber, Kishtwar, Basohli, Ramban and Ramnagar 
tehsils as per statement given below:— 


Jammu .. 
R. S. Pura 
Samba 
Akhnoor 
U dhampur 
Ramnagar 
Bhadarwah 
Jasmergarh 
Kishtwar 
Ramban .. 
Mirpur 
Kotli 

Bhimber .. 
Rajauree.. 
Reasi 

Kathua .. 
Basohli .. 


39535 

7814 

35948 

38025 

56019 

68032 

100857 

16870 

60400 

82264 

74157 

63984 

85787 

60283 

77514 

17638 

36368 


probabw'thafofTif^ ° f T°'’ F" wn in tbe province, is 

aUowed to Z UI f b p “?, “ ™ th a 3tic f » * then washed and is 
process of weavL b“ n / vllT ’ 8p , UI \ and ^ ed before 
of dye. The dyes are supplied fy TheTTlageXke^ferTve^ 

Note. Separate figures regarding the number s».___ .. .. 
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high rates. The dyed wool has not got uniform sj n in u . j 

Maqbul of Sn Amarsingh Technical Institute SrinWr ™nfw!i 
1990. His report read • nt vaneties of wool m Sambat 



different T" 1 '^ "/ w0 °' «®W„ 

amount of the mXed ‘‘ woZrea® - ,hc 

S aawar *£ 

the nrnrntfin «n ° &t ^ degrees C. for half an hour. After ootnph ting 

soap for 20 minTdeT?t P 45 dTereefc en Th SeCOnd | 80a P bBth with 5% 
perfectly free fromwoo/grealT” ^ sam P les thus trettteJ »«' 


who worhfn g n d the SUpply of wool » <^6 weaver in the hilly areas, 
cut Tomhld « p,ece - wa f e ^tem, gets the wool quite cleansed, 
People £ £ S ? l + m by the viIla S? people. Practically all the 

serve them in ooa ‘^es have got their own sheep and goats which 
manure for *h fi?i i° ^ ™ an ner. In the first place they supply them 
wool t nrl hr,- 3 f " d<d an< ? secondly they serve them as a source of 
Earfani nf *au i*i pre P arin g r °pcs. In village Katwalta and Chakla 

sheep distributed as TK **’* a * a8 19383 


h 

2 . 


Village Katwalta 

Chakla Barfani (including Lahti, Chhappar, 
Basantgarh and Pattangarh) 

Total 


1439 sheep 

17944 „ 
19383 sheep. 


The hair of the sheep are cut thrice a year and the average 
production from one sheep is one seer of wool per annum. From 
ttns we can form a rough idea of the total production of wool in this 
area during the year, which comes to 19383 seers or 484 md. Similar 
is e case in Bhadarwah. There, too, the people produce wool from 
tneir own sheep and make woollen cloth for thems Ives. Those who 
nave any surplus, sell it to those, who may stand in need of it. The 
price at which wool is being sold in tehsil Ramnagar is 4 Kachcha 
seers or T 9 ff seers for a rupee. In Bhadarwah tehsil also 
ne price is round about this level. At the time of the payment 
o and revenue the price falls to 2 seers for a rupee. The 
normal price of wool is however Rs. 25 to Rs. 26 a md. 
at noth the places. But as more than 50% of the people have 

i, * i f , . m ^ 1 ^ as everybody requires woollen cloth, for 

himself and his family, its sale to outsiders is limited. The 
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Kjashmiris have often to go to the Dhars (the natural razing 
grounds on the tops of the hills) to buy raw wool. The quality of 
the wool available in these areas is quite as good as that of 
Kashmir wool, and, if proper steps are taken to organize the wool 
trade in this area, the people of this ilaqa will be greatly benefittcd. 

The raw wool is combed at the rate of 0-2-6 per seer and the 
spinning charges are 0-10-0 per seer. Keeping all these things in view 
the price of woollen yarn comes to Re. 1-6-6 to Re. 1-8-0 per seer. 

But as the wool is spun by the women in their houses spinning 
charges are seldom paid. 


Suggestions for the Improvement of RawMatfrj.al. 

In order to improve the quality of the raw-material it is necessary, 
in the first place, to improve the local breed of sheep. The Veteri¬ 
nary Department can do a lot in this direction by selecting good 
rams. The quality of the wool will also improve by finding a remedy 
for the j ests which spoil the texture of raw-wool. 


Secondly, ] rope gradation of wool is also necessary. Female 

spinners distinguish between different grades of wool according to 
the length of the fibre. ° 


Thirdly, wool should be thoroughly cleansed of ail dirt. 

Lastly, the local wool if properly treated will yield results 
in no way inferior to those obtained from Australian wool. The 
wool grease should be thoroughly removed. If grease is not re¬ 
moved before dyeing, the results are bound to be unsatisfactory. 


^ , .Varieties of Cloth Produced.—I n the absence of any 

ri mCa ^ eduCatl0n 1 t he weavers of these places do rough sort of 

w>nniw» fr,i. e +T ? eneraUy wea 7 e I 0 * 3 ’ P a ^ us and patlis, which they 
reqaire for their own use, and, if they have any surplus, they give it 

or th! S ^ ukar >™ a part payment of their debt. A few K ishmiris 

sLll unf W6aVerS weave blankets also but their number is 
small. Ihe following are the different varieties of r-Wit 
weave; 


[Blanket 

Lois 

'atti 


6 yards by yards. 
>» »> 


aS has P revious ly been stated, are paid on piece-wage 

UaSl „nI ?- e r avers but i4 is Z™* ^ the case of 

pakUt different piao™® ° W “ S statement shows the wasres 


Doda 

Hathola 


Gatha 
Duddu and 

Basantgarh. 


.. Lois at Re. 1 per Loi. 

.. Re. 1-8-0 per blanket, and 0-0-9 per vd of 
Patti. 

Blanket Re. 1-8-0, Patti at 0-1-0 per yard and 
Loi Re. 1. 

Blanket Re. 1-4-0 Patti 0-0-9 to 0-1-0 per yd. 



K atawalta 
Padar 


K ishtwar 


Patti at 0-0-9 per yard. 

Patti 9x \ yd. at 0-8-0 per patti, and Blanket 
. designed at Re. 1. 

Dobari blanket at Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. Wages 
differ with the quality of the work. ° 





Bhadarwah town 
blanket. 


As woollen cloth is a prime necessity with these people 

everybody tries to have a loom of his own rather than pay wages to 

another man. As soon as a family becomes bigger in size the neces- 

sity ot having a loom of its own becomes inevitable. With the 

i ncrease m the number of looms and the reduction of demand for 

woollen cloth the wages have now considerably gone down. The 

i olio wing causes are responsible for a fall in the demand for this 
ciotn :— 

^ ■ Change in fashions, tastes and habits. A few years back 
all the people in the hilly areas used patti for their shirts, caps and 
trousers. But its use at present is confined to the old or the very 
poor. The younger generation and the well-to-do get their clothes 
made of cotton fabrics. They use only one coat ’or a waistcoat 
made of patti. VllHl 


2. The import of cheap foreign woollen piece-goods has 
v ur coarser patlis into the back ground. Even those who 
weave these pattis do not like to have their clothes made of them, 
especially on festive occasions. 


3. The imported cloth is more soft than the patti, and in 
some cases it is even cheaper. 

Cost op Production, Profits and Earnings. —It is difficult 
to^ calculate with any accuracy the cost of production, because 
it is very seldom that the weaver buys the wool and produces for the 
market. Then the combing, spinning and the twisting of woaol is 
also done by himself assisted by the labour of women and 
children. By taking the average price of wool and the traditional 
wages for the other processes the following table will give an idea 
of the cost of production of a blanket 5| x If yards at Puddu. 


Wool 4 seers at 0-10-0 a seer 
Ginning charges 
Spinning „ .. 

Twisting „ .. 

Doubling „ .. 

Weaving „ 

Washing „ .. 


R»S* A* 

.. 2 8 0 

.. 0 10 0 

..280 
.. 1 14 0 

•• 0 10 ® 

1 4 0 

♦ ■ * 

0 2 0 

m * 


.. 10 o o 


Total 
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The maximum price that a weaver can realize from the sale 
of this blanket is Rs. 10 and thus lie can save only his wages. But, 
if all tlje functions are to be done by him 1 te can hardly weave even 
one blanket in the course of one month. Thus excluding the price 
of wool and dyes, net monthly earnings of a weaver come to Rs. 7 
p.m. This he can earn, if he keeps himself and liis family busy 
throughout the month. This is impracticable, because the family 
members have to attend to other domestic duties as well. More¬ 
over, visitations of various diseases reduce his vitality and cause a 
loss in the number of working days in a month. If he were to get 
some of the work done by some other people on payment of 
wages, he cannot produce more than 3 blankets in a month. In 
this case, too, his earnings cannot exceed Rs. 5 p.m. 


The Gaddis go on spinning and twisting the wool throughout 

the summer season and weave it during the winter, when the cold 

outside makes it difficult for them to do any other out-door work. 

They seldom sell the cloth, that they produce. The annual earnings 

Pcalculated by the tonal qauntity of cloth produced throughout 

' h (f ;, n ' the w ;i t'x *s. t hat t iiey would 1 lave got had they woven 

so much cloth for the market. Their annual out-turn varies from 

individual to individual in proportion to the size of the family and 

it is quite impossible to make even an intelligent guess regarding the 
average out-turn per head. 

Marketing. As has already been pointed out most of the 
people do not manufacture cloth for the market. If they do so, 
they sell it to the sahuhar or the village shopkeeper in settle¬ 
ment of their dues. The marketing of woollen cloth is, therefore, 

d °mf by - the Kashmiris an d some well-to-do people of 
f P rice ^hat the y generally get for a blanket varies 

™ Rs ’ „ 10 ? acc ° rdin g t0 the quality and the size of the 
... ' key sell the cloth either directly by striking a bargain 

, C ^ tom . e , r or through the village shopkeeper. Sometimes 

to SfrtS*- 1 th ! ir hou s e s- Under these conditions they are forced 

plains for lo cal dealer, who sends these goods to the 

p ns for sale. The cost of transport, which is a heavy item makes 

whoL g the d de bey0 ,?f th ® reach of the P° orer classes of people from 

to make up for the high cost of transport, the trader tries to nav 
haveToTJo 6 » P ° SSible t0 the weaver Profits that ought to 

three ° f ? e weaver in addition. There are two or 

tnree mam disabilities of the weaver 


He has eith« toTeUto blaTet StfcS Sfv* *° f *, back u P on - 

him or to suffer starvation^ * ag ® sho P kee P er °ffers 





I 
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2. The area is hilly and generally unfrequented ; therefor* 

there is always a dearth of customers. ’ 

3. As he is ignorant and backward, he is not in the know of 
the prices prevailing even in the nearest town, nor is it convenient 
for him to go out in order to sell his small produce, because it in 
voives waste of time and money in going from one place to another. 

It is evident from what has been said that tlie present system 
of marketing is thoroughly unsatisfactory and requires a complete 
overhauling. As the people are ignorant, backward and conser¬ 
vative, there is no possibility of the formation of a co-operative 
sale depot or the marketing boards and the idea will have to be 
given up for the present. The formation of Government depots for 
lp®^|^||^qha§eisale of th ii < loth can prove help!i ! to tiie weavers, 
out before this is done it is necessary that the volume of production 
should be increased and the product should be standardized. It 

; l 1 , ! ' I' l'iig, proper grading, combing, spinning and 

dyeing. The following few suggestions may be found useful in 
this connection :— 

Suggestions.—1. Wool markets should be organized at 
- ' ! !i 11 Ramnagar tehsi !, at Bhadarwah, at Bani in Basohli 

lehsil and at Doda. Duddu ano Bhadarwah are the nearest places 
' on Seivaj Dhar ”, where the people graze their sheep during the 
summer season. Different prices should be fixed for different grades 
of wool and it should be purchased from the zamindars and the 
Gaddis and stored in depots. Thle Government should then itself 
<>' through some other agency, arrange ’or the spinning of woo], 
because at present the spinning charges are very high. The diffi¬ 
culties of ran spore stand in the way of all improvement. A motor 
road is being constructed to Bhadarwah and its completion would 
serve as a boon to those people. It would help in the development 
of wool weaving industry. If, however, another motor road be¬ 
tween Bhadarwah and Basohli, is constructed, it would pass 
through the important wool producing centres such as Bani, Duddu, 
etc. Tiie transport of raw material and the finished product would 
be greatly facilitated. The cold and healthy climate of these [daces 
wiil increase their popularity as health resorts. The number of 
visitors will increase and this will indirectly help the industry. 

2. Raw wool from these places can be brought to Jammu 
and spun on machinery. It may then be distributed amongst the 
cottage weavers throughout the Jammu province. Power can also 
be generated from the Tawi from near its source at Sewaj Dhar and 
it can help in the setting up of a spinning factory at Duddu. 

* 

3. i lie weaving peripatetic party has not so far visited 
Bani, Duddu and Basantgarh. Even in the Bhadarwah tehsil the 
party has not been able to achieve much. It is, therefore, necessa y 
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that the weaving peripatetic parties, along with designers, should 
be deputed to these places to train the people in the art of modern 
weaving. At present the average out-turn per day of the weaver 
is very low and if the new fly-shuttle sleys or frame-looms are in¬ 
troduced the out-turn would greatly increase. The additonal cost 
ot the new shuttle would not be much and the people would gladly 
purchase the new shuttle or would get them locally made. 

, ,, t* T ! ie , A11 India s P inn ers’ Association (Kashmir Branch) 

should be asked to extend its activities to these areas also, for thev 
serve as important wool-growing centres. 

iao 7 oq\ In tKe Punjab a marketing organization was set up in 
1937-38 to help the small and cottage producers of woollen goods in 
the matter of design, finish and marketing. A finishing and design- 

fo? tKnH aS f been f eSta ^ She A at Pani P a t~an important centre 
lor the production of woollen fabrics in the Punjab. At the same 

StMJMl? Z vt ? ,ee ' 1 °r dered J<* setting «P a similar finishing 

WO f‘ S - W } i0 h a « er finish ’ eompaif qSe 

into by a committee of experts. Y q ued 

The Workmen.—T he total number of workmen in the IneoU 
anfi 7WM ? 7 ? 4 ' They have 8°‘ «41 non-working dependents 

durtrv a, " ' S aI 7 d y b een pointed out, they all carry on th“sim 
source of liriSgT’ °eeupation, agriculture being their main 

when the* extAm*e h eol Joft ,0< T d ” in 8 the ™ ter seas °n. 

The workers bemS^ilit^T p f op J e out , of the m work for the market. 

organization amongstlSm. conservative, there is no 

spend o^mTSTand ‘ a “ d ba ^ war< ;‘‘ be P^P 1 ® the more do they 
debtednes? Thfneorl 7?“ omes - Thls accounts for their in- 
poverty. The vield frL i a * S &rea are g roan ing under extreme 

on theicaT«£“ tthe^pplATf ! ' 71 ***! We * dep “ d 

total amnnnt • j , , PPv 01 their monetary needs. The 

were surveyed is Rs B 7"9231 ^ 3 amongst the workers in the places that 

upon this industry'S " umber of P e0 P k dependent 

Rs. 24. ^ ^ 5967, indebtedness per capita comes to 


The following are some of the 


causes : 


people is a^cultme 0 ^^?is ^ ?f in ° / ? c . u P ation of these 

i^and is not very fertile and its cultivation in 


these places is very difficult. Most of their crops are destroyed by 
wild animals. The yield from land is, therefore, very low. * ^ 

2. Exorbitant rates of interest charged by the money. 

ender. 

m 

3. Lavish expenditure on marriage and other ceremonies 
which they cannot avoid under the existing social customs. 

# 

Compulsory primary education, adult education, social re¬ 
form, provision of free dispensaries and the organization of subsidiary 
industries can have a beneficial effect in lessening the burden of 
indebtedness. 


Conclusion. —There is a great scope for the development 
of this industry in the State as is clear from the following figures, 
relating to the import of woollen yarn and woollen piece-goods into 
the Jammu province during the last five years. 


Import of Woollen Yarn. 


Year. 

1991-92 

* • 

• • 

Quantity 

maunds. 

1884 

Value 

Rs. 

1,21*611 

1992-93 

m • 

• * 

1613 

1,27,440 

1993-94 

• * 

• * 

830 

1,28,752 

1994-95 

• • 

• • 

1335 

1,91,752 

1995-96 

• * 

• * 

1169 

1,37,887 


Import of 

Woollen 

Piece-goods. 

Year 

1991-92 

Quantity 

maunds. 

162 

Value 

Rs. 

21,045 

Quantity 

maunds. 

1885 

Value 

Rs. 

3,29,193 

1992-93 

266 

30,408 

2267 

3,26,019 

1993-94 

1177 

35,402 

1829 

2,72,011 

1994-95 

221 

25,608 

2441 

3,37,262 

1995-96 

202 

26,563 

2011 

2,72,726 


4 


The total import of wool and woollen goods under bond in 
1994-95 was valued at Rs. 1 >,37,710. If we add to this the in*]’ 011 ' 
not received under bond the tota] value will be about Rs. 12 lacs. 



i - ( 6i > 

From this it w clear that tint* imports are fairly large and then* is a 

ble wopr for the development of thi* industry in the State 
The Ktoiiuiir Province, however, uill have an advantage over the 
Jamoiu province in the development of this industry. The existim? 
revjwie duty of 25 % oo th import of w adieu pieoe.goods is fail Iv 
?' a protective duty f„r the indigen..u „ulustiv \\V 

have suffl -i< nt quantity of raw materials. What is required is tin 

•IK* or an h< * VTV - V^T ,ind the P rovi8ion of an efficient 

fadorirT will prosper aide bv aid. with th^ cotton industry \ 

f^ n «h.. native f times but also s.sire our woollen goods for export 
to the I unjab nd other parts of India at favourable rates 
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APPENDIX B. 

Statement showing the number and types of looms visited. 
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< xvi ) 

appendix c. 

Statement showing the number of workers and their non-working dependents 


No. 


Name of 



No. of actual No. of dependents 
workers. non-working. 


Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


1 Jammu city .. 

2 Keran (Jammu) 


3 Gurah 

4 Barnai 


• > 


It 


5 Akhnoor proper 

6 Kalagam (Jammu) 


7 Dumana 


»f 


8 Khaink Sole 


9 Gharota 

10 Khaink 
111 Phatoli 

12 Amb 

13 Pandorian 


* t 


• t 


It 


II 


] 4 Dhako Chak „ 


15 Kalyan Pur 

16 Bachyal 




ft 


17 Sui and Paknian 

18 Central Jail. Jammu 


19 R. S. Pura 


ft 


20 Samba with mandis 


21 Dagore 


(Jammu) 


22 Ghar (Kathua) 


23 rattu Chak 


51 

12 


171 

32 


a • 


a * 


t » 


m • 


* * 


* * 


• * 


• * 


* * 


222 

44 


8 

36 

44 

2 

11 

13 

4 

17 

21 

13 

72 

85 

10 

45 

55 

12+6 subsidiary 
workers. 

63 

75+6 subsidi; 
workers. 

19 

70 

89 

8 

32 

40 

5 

22 

27 

4 

13 

17 

2 

11 

13 

2 

5 

7 

' 2 

7 

9 

1 

4 

5 

4 . 

16 

20 



30 

30 

• * 


5 

16 

21 

170 

689 

859 

57 

249 

306 

5 

29 

34 

14 

67 

81 


»» 










( xvii ) 

APPENDIX C— continued. 


\ 

No. Name of Locality. 

No. of actual 
„ workers. 

■ 

No. of dependents 
non working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

24 Chhanni Arorian 

79 

357 

436 

25 Behari (Kathua) 

61 

239 

300 

26 Basian and Danoe „ .. 

55 

308 

363 

27 Balahar „ 

ww * * 

33 

183 

216 

28 Kathua 

9 * mm 

59 

261 

320 

29 Kagowal (Kathua) 

29 

- 143 

172 

30 Sanoora „ 

3 

13 

16 

31 Rajpura 

I 

9 

10 

32 Basohli 

9 

39 

48 

33 Reasi „ 

* 4 

4 

15 

19 

34 Katra (Reasi) 

5 

30 

35 

35 Kun 

^,9 9 f 0 

3 

19 

22 

36 Nehoi Mohalla (Mirpur) 

18 

« ' 58 

76 

37 Mohalla Addi 

9 • 

■7 

18 

25 

*. 38 Hyderabad „ 

14 

53 

67 

39 Barbanni „ £fi 

63 

253 

316 §■ 

40 Ara 

ft mm 

19 

66 

I* 

OO 

41 Chak Ghaian 

• 27 

97 

124 

42 Tangar 

5 

18 

23 

43 Gadal 

ft i « 

4 

.23 

27 

44 Akal Gharh „ 

30 

87 

117 

45 Janganun „ 

8 

45 

53 

46 Sairla (Bhimber) 

72 

219 

291, v 

47 Rajal • 

J »« * * 

11 


59 

48 ThilHakiman „ 

2 

10 

17 







xviii ) 

APPENDIX C— continued. 



- Aft < I 


No* 


Ns me of Locality. 


No. of actual No. of dependents 
workers. non- working. 


Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


49 Bagnoti (Bhimber) 


* * 


50 Dandaser 

51 Nanyai 


ft 


* * 


f f 


* » 


52 Chak Kirpalpur (Akhnoor) 


53 Gurah Jagir 

54 Gandharv/an 

55 Barola 

56 Godhan 

57 Kotli 

58 Parag Pur 


ft 


ft 


ft 


If 


ft 


ft 


59 Palwal Bharathi „ 


60 Najwal 
6' Nekwal 

62 Pargwal 

63 Anbaran 

64 Balgara 

65 Mira 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


66 Pian (Akhnoor) 


67 Mandarian 

68 Narari 

69 Gharatal 
Palwan 

71 Songal 

72 Pingari 
l73KPlanati 


ft 


ft 


*1 


ft 


* # 


* • 


* * 


* • 


* - 


* * 


• * 


» * 


* * 


1 

5 

6 

5 

32 

37 

5 

64 

79 

2 

6 

8 

4 

22 

# 

36 

6 

20 

26 

4 

16 

20 

2 

20 

22 

2 

12 

14 

3 

18 

21 

« 

1 

4 

5 


7 

9 

1 

4 

5 

12 

60 ‘ " 

72 

29 

119 

148 

2 

3 

•5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

2 

7 

9 

5 

11 

16 

2 

8 

10 

2 

9 

11 

13 

42 

55 

9 

19 

28 

1 

5 

i6 


If 


* • 













( xix ) 

APPENDIX C —continued 


No. Name of Locality. 

No. of actual 
workers. 

No. of dependents 
non-working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

74 Jamuiyan (Akhnoor) . . 

3 

8 

n 

75 Bad gal Khurd 

it * * 

6 

22 

28 

76 Badgal Kalan 

t« * * 

3 

8 

11 

77 Dhoke Jagir 

ft * * 

15 

55 

70 

78 Kagral Sangral 

ft * • 

2 

4 

6 

79 Bamhal 

i 

it * • 

1 

* * 

1 

80 Devi Pur 

ft * * 

2 

10 

12 

81 Nadd 

ft * * 

2 

10 

12 

82 Tatwal 

if « i 

1 

6 

7 

83 Kanak Jagir 

ft • * 

8 

42 

50 

84 Churah 

it * * 

2 

5 

7 

^ 85 Gangal 

it * * 

2 

14 

16 

86 Kiryal 

ft * * 

3 

8 

11 

1871 Sanil 

it • * 

6 

27 

33 

88 Dasgal 

it * * 

3 

17 ' 

20 

89 Bindral Kalan 

tf • * 

1 

* « 

1 

90 Paharda Khurd 

tt • * 

2 

12 

14 

91 Paharda Kalan 

tt • * 

2 

22 

24 

92 Manda 

ft * • 

1 

4 

5 

93 Balwal Raiyan 

tt * * 

20 

80 

100 

94 Jada 

ft * » 

12 

44 

56 

95 BiriTrinai 

tt • * 

13 

58 

71 

96 Chak Najla 

ft * • 

2 

7 

9 

97 Kote 

»» * • 

4 

14 

18 

98 Gura Barhman 

•» • • 

2 

5 

7 









( XX . ) 

APPENDIX G— continued . 


No. Name of locality. 

No. of actual 
workers. 

No. o! dependents 
non working. 

Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 

99 Muwakrora (Akhnoor) 

« * 

4 

13 

% 

17' 

100 Dhara „ 


2 

10 

12 

* 101 Rattan Pur „ 

* * 

13 

79 

92 

102 Rakh Mothi ,, 

* * 

5 

32 

37 

103 Mothi 

• * 

5 

30 

35 

# 

! 04 Chak Sikandar „ 

• * 

1 

3 

4 

105 Saidarwan „ 

* * 

2 

8 

10 

106 Ghaghral 

* • 

2 

9 

11 

107 Labryal .> 

• • 

1 

5 

6 

108 Sandal •» 

« • 

2 

2 

% 

4 

109 Hardo Malora tf 

• # 

4 

6 

10 

110 Rah ** 

# « 

4 

. 7 

11 

111 Salhote »> 

» # 

4 

8 

12 

112 Palanwala „ 

♦ * 

10 

21 

31 

131 Bhagwana Chak 

* I 

2 

8 

10 

114 Dhar » 

* • 

1 

4 

5 

115 [Sarwal »» 

* « 

5 

34 

39 

i 16 Chhanni Diwanun 

* * 

6 

26 

32 

117 Palatan » 

* # 

16 

89 

105 

118 Panjtut i» 

* » 

9 

55 

64 

119 Mattu » 

* ■ 

2 

9 

11 

120 Rajwal *» 

• * 

3 

9 

12 

121 Dhoke Khalsa .» 

* # 

10 

51 

61 

122 Rakh Dhoke ,» 

• « 

1 

3 

4 

123 Dhangar .. 

• • 

5 

20 

25 









( xxi ) 


APPENDIX C— continued. 


No. of actual No. of dependents 
No. Name of Locality. workers. non-working. 


Total No. of people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


124 Malal Abja! Akhnoor) . 


125 Danwa! 

126 Taroti 


tt 


u 


♦ # 


* * 


127 Chak Malal 

128 Kote Mira 

129 Pahrlwala 

130 Labam 


131 Merchang 


i 


132 Nandwai ( 

133 Khour 
* 134 Dhalan 

135 Doban 

136 Badwal 

137 Gigaryal 

138 Chhagwal 

139 Kharah 


fi 


it 


if 


if 


it 




if 


f * 


if 


if 


ii 


ft 


ft 


140 Katyal Simbal it 

141 Nathal 


ft 


! 42 Pukharni 

143 Malah 

144 Dagbar 

145 Don 

146 Maioor 

147 Pagani 




ft 


«t 


ft 


tt 


ft 


148 Hamir Pur Nawan 


• * 


* * 


* * 


* * 


* * 


* * 


* * 


* • 


* « 


* * 


* * 


* § 


* « 


• * 


• • 


3 

4 

* 

fO 

II 

43 

4 

1 

2 

7 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 

17 

15 

2 
10 


15 

6 

7 

3 

I 

1 

4 


18 

15 

30 


45 

152 

21 

5 

9 

22 

19 
17 
5 
4 
3 

61 

40 

9 

31 

72 

20 
23 
15 
2 
8 

20 


21 

19 

40 
56 
195 
25 

6 

11 

29 

25 
27 

6 

5 

4 

78 

55 

II 

41 
87 

26 

30 
13 
3 
9 

24 










APPENDIX t~continued. 



No. 


Name of Locality 


No. of actua; No. of dependents 
workers. 


non-wo 



Total No. oi peopfe 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


149 

Hamir Pur (Akhnoor) 

m * 

1 

3 

* m ^ 9 iffe. - 

4 

150 

Mawa Barahmnan 

* * 

2 

8 

10 

151 

Basiara" 


4 

14 

18 

152 

Thandi Chuhi 


7 

30 

• ^ 1 

37 

153 

Badhan „ 


3 

10 

13 

154 

Man Chak .. 


1 

4 

5 

155 

Andasi „ 


2 

12 

14 

156 

Chak Koru „ 


3 

13 

16 

157 

Dodra „ 


1 

2 

y 

158 

Sidhar „ 


4 

12 

16 

159 

Chhanni Zawalphu 

# * 

3 

9 

12 

160 

Sri Ranbir Singh Pura 

m m 

1 

5 

6 “• 

161 

Jogwan 

m * 

2 

3 

5 

162 

Chapral „ 

m m 

1 

l 

2 

163 

Sambwan „ 

m m 

4 

34 

38 

164 

Kachrya) (Akhnoor) 

4 • 

2 

15 

17 

165 

Hamir Pur Sidhar 

# * 

8 

44 

52 

*66 

Thanna (Rajouree) 

* m 

8 

31 

39 

167 

Shahdara „ 

m * 

8 

29 

37 

168 

% 

Rajouree Proper „ 

• • 

2 

7 

9 

169 

Bandli (Mirpur) 


7 

ii 

18' 

170 

Balah 1 * 

* * 

48 

65 

113 

171 

Fateh Pur „ 

* * 

9 

35 

44 

172 

Munda t> 

* * 

27 

81 

108 

173 

Barel (Basohli) 


18 

52 

70 






( xxiii ) 


\ P P E N)) 1X C —concluded 



> No. of actual No. of dependents 

Name of Locality. workers. non- working. 


Total No. o people 
dependent upon this 
industry. 


174 Mangari 

11 

* 

34 

45 

175 Palan 

• • m 

12 

28 

40 

176 Kattani 

11 

14 

25 

Billawar 

1 

1 

2 

178 Bhaddu 

6 

33 

39 

179 Daduara 

12 

31 

43 

180 Chakrohi 

31 

124 

155 

181 Bishnah 

^ • m 

7 

26 

33 

182 Bhadyal Barahminan 

13 

21 

34 

Grand Total 

1906 

7360 

9266 















APPENDIX D. 

Statement showing the subsidiary occupation of the weavers 
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APPENDIX E. 


Statement showing the extent of indebtedness amongst those engaged in Hand~loom 
Weaving Industry. 


Total amount of Total dependent Indebtedness 
No. Name of Locality. indebtedness upon weaving per capita. 

amongst industry, 

weavers. 


1 Jammu city 

• • 

Rs. 

1,450 

A. 

0 

p. 

0 

222 

6*53 


2 Keran village 

* ■ 

65 

0 

0 

44 

. 1*5 

appro 

3 Village Gurah 

* * 

200 

0 

0 

44 

4*55 

tft 

4 Village Baranai .. 

* • 

50 

0 

0 

13 

* 

3*85 

f f 

5 Akhnoor proper .. 

* • 

510 

0 

0 

21 

24*28 

it 

6 Kalagam 

♦ • 

370 

0 

0 

85 

3*9 

it 

7 Dumana 

* * 

430 

0 

0 

55 

7*82 

tt 

8 Khaink Sole 

• * 

1,190 

0 

0 

81 

ft 

14*69 

it 

9 Gharota 

* • 

1,225 

0 

0 

89 

13*8 

tt 

10 Khaink 

• * 

230 

0 

0 

40 

5*75 

ft 

11 Phatoli 

• • 

230 

0 

0 

27 

8*51 

vt 

•12 Amb 

• * 

240 

0 

0 

17 

14*11 

ft 

13 Pandorian 

• * 

90 

0 

0 

13 

6*92 

tt 

14 Shako Chak 

• * 

ft > 

ft 


7 

ft 4 

• 

15 Kalyan Pur *. 

• m 

200 

0 

0 

9 

22*22 

ti 

16 Bachyal 

■ • 

200 

0 

0 

5 

40 

»f 

17 Sui and Pakhian *. 

• • 

260 

0 

0 

20 

13 

i« 

^8 Ranbir Singh Pura 

* * 

620 

0 

0 

21 

29*5 

i« 

19 Samba with mandis 

* * 

21,505 

0 

0 

859 

25*03 

«t 

20 Dagore 

* ■ 

4,415 

0 

0 

306 

14.4 

tt 

21 Gahar 

• * 

400 

0 

0 

34 

11*76 

tt 

22 Fattu Chak 

■ * 

ft ft 



81 

• ft 


23 Chhanni Arorian . . 

• * 

4,246 

0 

0 

436 

9*7 

tt 
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APPENDIX E continued. 


§ 


No. 

Name of Locality. 

Indebtedness. 


Dependents. 

Indebtedness 
per capita. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 



24 

Behan 

2,245 

0 

0 

300 

7’48 approx. 

25 

Basian and Sanoe 

2,283 

0 

0 

363 

6’3 „ 

26 

Balahar 

2,715 

0 

0 

216 

12-57 „ 

27 

Kathua proper 

1,250 

0 

0 

320 

3-90 „ 

28 

Basohli proper 

250 

0 

0 

48 

5-20 

29 

Kagwal 

2,173 

0 

0 

172 

30-18 

30 

Sanoora 

m m mm 



16 

* * 

31 

Raipura 

mm • * 

* 


10 

• • 

32 

Katra 

.. 490 

0 

0 

35 . 

14 „ 

33 

Kun 

100 

0 

0 

22 

4*54 

34 

Reasi 

• * • 

* 


19 

■ • 

35 

Nelloi Mohalla Mirpur 

2.935 

• 

0 

0 

76 

38-61 

£6 

Mohalla Addi Mirpur 

810 

0 

0 

25 ’ 

32’4 

37 

Mohaha Hyderabad, Mirpur 

1,450 

0 

0 

67 

2P64 

38 

Barbanni 

7,050 

0 

0 

316 

22’31 

39 

Ara 

1,815 

0 

0 

85 

21-35 

40 

Ghak Ghaian 

3,787 

0 

0 

124 . 

30*54 

41 

Tangar 

610 

0 

0 

23 

26*52 

42 

Jadal 

950 

0 

0 

27 

35*18 

43 

Akal Garh 

3,775 

0 

0 

117 

32*26 

44 

Janganu 

5,450 

0 

0 

53 

12'83 

45 

Sairla Bhimber .. 

5,630 

0 

0 

291 

19*34 

46 

Rajal 

950 

0 

0 

59 

* 15*34 

47 

Thil Hakiman .. 

250 

0 

0 

12 

20-83 

48 

Bagnoti 

150 

0 

0 

6 

25 

* 
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4 

APPENDIX E— concluded . 


No. Name of Locality, 

* 

Indebtedness. 

t 

Dependents. 

Indebtedness 

capita. 

• 

49 Dandasar 

Rs. A. P. 

690 0 0 

37 

18-65 

50 Nanyal 

♦ 

815 0 0 

79 

10-31 

51 Hamirpur Sidhar 

100 0 0 

52 


52 Thanna (Rajouree) 

620 0 0 

39 


Shahdara 

230 0 0 

37 


54 Rajouree 

65 0 0 

9 


55 Balah (Mirpur) .. 

700 0 0 

113 •: 


56 Fateh Pur „ 

. 1,500 0 0 

44 


57 Munda 

1,155 0 0 

108 


58 Bare] (Basohh) 

840 0 0 

70 


59 Mangari 

865 0 0 

45 


60 Palan 

* * * * 

280 0 0 

40 


61 Kattani 

* * * * 

25 0 0 

25 


62 BHaddu 

* * • * 

50 0 0 

39 


RHIpaduara 

* * ■ * 

1,030 0 0 

43 


64 Cnakrohi 

* • * * 

2,512 0 0 

155 


fjl^Pishnah 

* * • • 

340 0 0 

33 


66 Bhadyal Barahminan 

500 0 0 

34 


Grand Total 

97,516 0 0 

6353 



Therefore, indebtedness per capita.Rs. 15'30 
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APPENDIX F. 

Statement showing varieties of cloth woven. 


No. 

Locality. 

o. of looms No. of looms 
weaving weaving 

khaddar. Susi. 

No. Oi looms 
weaving Susi 
and khaddar. 

1 

Jammu city 

10 

* r 

* • 

2 

Village Keran 
(Jammu) 

10 

ft « 

■ « 

3 

Village Burnai 
(Jammu) 

2 

* * 

* m 

4 

Akhnoor proper 

4 

* » 


5 

Village Gurah 
(Jammu) 

8 

• » 

* • 

6 

Khaink So!e (Jammu) 

10 


■ * 

7 

GHarota (Jammu) .. 

19 

* • 

* - 

8 

Khaink near Gharota 

8 

* * 

» » 

9 

Phatoli 

6 

• ft 

* « 

10 

Amb. 

4 

• ft 

* » 

11 

Pandorian (Jammu) 

2 

* ft 

* # 

12 

Dhako Chak 

2 

• ft 

# * 

13 

Kalayan Pur 

2 

• * 

* * 

14 

Bachyal 

1 

ft * 

* * 

13 

Sui and Pakhian 

4 

* * 

• « 

16 

Ranbir Singhpura .. 

5 

ft ft 

# * 

17 

Samba with all the 
mandis 

70 

80 

20 

18 

Dagore 

32 

24 

1 

19 

Ghar 

5 

ft ft 

• ■ 

20 

Fattu Chak 

14 


* ft 

21 

Chhanni Arorian 

45 

30 

4 

22 

Behari 

18 

29 

4 

23 

Basian and Danoe .. 

65 

« • 

ft' * 

24 

Bala liar 

25 

8 

ft ft 



No. of looms 
weaving art silk 
anc! coating and 
shirting clotli. 


103 


2 











APPE NDIX F concluded . 


■4 



No. Locality. 

No. of No. of No. of looms No. of looms 

looms weav- looms weav- weaving Susi weaving art silk 
mg khaddar. mg Susi. and khaddar. and coating and 

shirting cloth. 

25 Kathua 

* 

50 

9 

» 4 

-4 * 

26 Basohll 

5 

• * 

4 * 

4 

27 Kagowal 

29 

* * 

4 

# * 

• * 

28 Sanoora 

3 

* • 

* • 

* * 

29 Raj'pura 

1 

* • 

4 • 

* * 

30 Katra 

6 

• * 

» * 

• m 

31 Kun 

5 

m * 

■ * 

* a 

32 Reasi 

4 

* m 

■ * 

* * 

33 Dumana 

10 

• m 

■ # 

• * 

34 Janganu 

8 

* 4 

* * 

* m 

35 Kalagam 

13 

• * 

* * 

• * 

p36 Sairla (Bhimbar) 

29 

m * 

* * 

* * 

37 Rajal 

11 

* l 

* fl 

• * 

3o l hil Hakiman 

2 

4 « 

* 4 

■ • 

39 Bagnotl 

1 

• * 

* • 

* m 

40 Dandasar 

5 

« t 

# 

* m 

• * 

41 Nanyal 

15 

* * 

* * 

■ ■ 

42 Mirpur (proper) 

23 

17 

• * 

• * 

43 Barbanni 

66 

■ * 

m * 

• m 

44 Ara 

23 

■ * 

• % 

• • 

45 Chak Ghaian 

26 

4 * 

4 m 

m a 

46 Tangar .. 

4 

5 

* * 

• m 

• * 

47 Jadal 

H 4 

* « 

m m 

• a 

48 Akal Garh 

21 

8 


* a 

* * 

Total 

736 

205 

35 

109 


Note. The figures for the looms surveyed on the spot have been giver 
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APPENDIX H. 

Statement showing the number of looms engaged in wool weaving. 


• * 
it m 


No. 

Name of place. 


No. of loom 

No. 

Name o place. 


No. of loom 

1 

Katwalta (Ramnagar) .. 

• • 

7 

24 

Paneja 

■ * 

0 0 

6 

2 

Lahti „ 

• ♦ 

86 

25 

Sungli 

♦ * 

0 0 

4 

3 

Chappar „ 

• • 

18 

26 

Nalthi 

• • 

0 0 

4 

4 

Pachound „ 

• * 

54 

27 

Manda 

• « 

0 0 

2 

5 

Jakhed „ 

• m 

7 

28 

Butla 

• • 

* 0 

16 

6 

Duddu 

0 • 

15 

29 

Bheja 

• m 

0 0 

7 

7 

Basant garh 

* * 

40 

30 

Basti 

0 * 

• 0 

3 

8 

Bhadarwha proper 

• * 

6 

31 

Bamlakhi 

• t 

0 « 

2 

9 

Dalain M'ladarwah) 

• • 

1 

32 

Katya ra 

* « 

0 0 

10 

10 

Kansar M 

• * 

9 

33 

Thanda 

• • 

0 0 

3 

II 

Kolra „ 

• • 

3 

34 

Gatha 

• • 

0 0 

4 

12 

Dadal ti 

• • 

10 

35 

rone 

• 0 

0 0 

1 

13 

Baburi „ 

• • 

3 

36 

Hanga 

t 0 

0 « 

2 

14 

Kakoli M 

• * 

1 

37 

Ivuba 

m m 

9 0 

2 

15 

Dandi „ 

• • 

II 

38 

Kiotran 

0 0 

• * 

18 

16 

Rainda „ 

• • 

1 

39 

Samai 

• 0 

1 9 

7 

17 

Pwara m 

• • 

4 

40 

Chancer 

# 0 

a m 

5 

18 

Malaini 

• 9 

4 

41 

C 1 lochlu 

• • 

• 0 

3 

19 

Mathola 

0 0 

13 

42 

Gurekra 

# 0 

• m 

8 

20 

Chaka 

t 0 

4 

43 

Porapani 

• 0 

» 0 

6 

21 

Chanta 

• • 

4 

44 

Mindhan 

a a 

a • 

3 

22 

Sankhoja 

• a 

I 

45 

Thaloran 

• 0 

0 9 

4 

23 

Banjila 

a a 

1 

46 

1 ) hariori 

♦ a 

* t 

9 















( xl ) 

APPENDIX H (Concluded). 



No. Name of the place. 


47 Gwalu 

48 Halore 

49 Shingni 

50 Gwari 

51 Batara 

52 Trithlu 

53 Gandoh 

54 Kaka 

55 Dhosa 

56 Bharthi 

57 Dadwar 

1 hanga 

59 Dcda 

60 Maitra 

61 Dengole 

62 Changru 

6 i Doleg am 

64 Bankput 

65 Gur Thathar 

66 Thathar 

67 Chari] 

68 Nogam 

69 Kaskut 

70 Gund A ia! 


m 

H 

o 

-2 No. Name of the place. 

'o 

o 

Z 


5 

71 

Atholi (Padar 

C»:‘cle f Kishtwar) 

5 

2 

72 

Sol 

*• 

9 

5 

73 

Gulab Garh 

** 

4 

4 

74 

Matti 

if * * 

8 

5 

75 

Kaban 

1* . . 

13 

5 

76 

Chato 

ii * * 

7 

3 

77 

Laddar 

ft • . 

8 

8 

78 

Tattoni 

it • • 

4 

14 

79 

Kundal 

*i * * 

7 

7 

80 

Aphani 

M * • 

6 

7 

81 

Jarr 

•* 

5 

6 

82 

Kadail 

If * * 

3 

9 

83 

Galhar 

it * • 

4 

2 

84 

Ohli 

If * * 

6 

1 

85 

Kishtwar 

« t « * 

22 

9 

86 

Matta (Kishtwar Mandal) 

3 

23 

87 

Hutta 

# * • • 

8 

5 

88 

Pushal 

•* • * 

7 

2 

89 

Kulid 

M * * 

4 

11 

90 

Barlgam 

If # * 

1 

7 

91 

fluDar 

t# * * 

6 

2 

92 

Bundama 

«• 

2 

2 

93 

Poca 

ti # # 

1 


Grand total 


722 


No. of looms. 









( xll ) 

APPENDIX I. 

Statement showing the number of workers and non-working dependents of wool weavers. 


Name of the village. 
No. 

No. of workers. 

No. of depen¬ 
dents 

(non-working). 

Total No. of 

t> iose dependent 
upon handloom 
weaving. 

1 Katwalta (flamnagar) 

i ft 

7 

44 

51 

2 Lahti 

* * 

86 

396 

482 

3 Chappar 

• • 

f 

18 

68 

86 

4 Pachound 

« 4 

54 

223 

277 

5 Jakhed 

4 « 

7 

23 

30 

6 Duddu 

4 ft 

15 

87 

102 

7 Basantgarh 

• ft 

40 

195 

235 

8 Bhadarwah Proper.. 

* ft 

6 

18 

24 

9 Kansar 

• • 

9 

52 

61 

10 Kolra 

• m 

3 

24 

27 

11 Hadal.. 

4 4 

10 

70 

80 

12 Bahari 

4 ft 

3 

25 

28 

13 Kakole 

* ft 

1 

10 

11 

14 Dandi 

• 4 

11 

54 

65 

15 Rainda 

• 1 

I 

24 

25 

16 Dalain 

• * 

1 

4 

5 

17 Pwara 

* * 

4 

17 

21 

18 Malain 

* ft 

4 

24 

28 

19 Mathola 

ft ft 

13 

77 

90 

20 Chaka 

* ft 

4 

10 

14 

21 Chanote 

■ ft 

4 

26 

30 

22 Sankhoja 

ft ft 

1 

8 

9 

23 Banjla 

ft ft 

1 • 

7 

8 

24 Paneia 

ft ft 

6 

43 

49 









( xlii ) 

APPENDIX I {Continued). 


No. 

Name of the 

village. 

No. of workers. No. 

(non- 

of depen¬ 
dents 
-working.) 

Total-No. of those 
dependent upon 
handloom 
weaving. 

25 

Sungli 

* t 

4 

15 

19 

26 

Nalthi 

* * 

4 

19 

23 

27 

Monda 

• * 

2 

15 

17 

28 

Butla 

* * 

16 

145 

161 

29 

Bheja 

* • 

7 

77 

84 

30 

Basti .. 

* • 

3 

37 

40 

31 

Bamlakhi 

* « 

2 

14 

16 

32 

Katyara 

• . 

10 

123 

133 

33 

Thanala 

. • 

3 

28 

31 

34 

Dhaloa 

• * 

1 

* 

4 

5 

35 

Gutha 

9 

« * 

4 

25 

29 

36 

Drone 

• * 

1 

6 

7 

37 

Hanga 

• * 

2 

12 

14 

38 

Thuba 

* • 

2 

24 

26 

39 

IKilotran 


18 

256 

274 

40 

Samai 

m a 

7 

36 

43 

41 

Chancer 

• * 

5 

79 

84 

42 

Chochlu 

• ♦ 

3 

26 

29 

43 

Gurekra 

• * 

8 

60 

68 

44 

Pora Pani 


6 

• m 

49 

55 

45 

Mandhan 

♦ * 

3 

37 

40 

46 

Thaloram 

# * 

4 

35 

39 

47 

Dhriori 

« * 

9 

128 

137 

48 

Gwalu 

• * 

5 

43 

48 











APPENDIX I— j [Continued), 


No. 

Name of place. 


No. of workers. No. of depen¬ 

dents. 

Total. 

49 

Halore 

• * 

2 

11 

13 

50 

Shingni 

• * 

5 

55 

60 

51 

Gwari 

w * 

4 

27 

31 

52 

Batara 

* * 

5 

58 

63 

53 

Trithlu 

• 4 

5 

50 

55 

54 

Gandoh 

m * 

3 

51 

54 

55 

Kaku 

* * 

8 

59 

67 

56 

Dhosa 

• m 

14 

73 

87 

57 

Bharthi 

w m 

7 

41 

48 

58 

Dadwar 

» 4 

7 

83 

90 

59 

Changa 

• * 

6 

64 

70 

60 

Doda 

9 * 

9 

57 

66 

61 

Maitra (Ramban) 

• * 

2 

12 

14 

62 

Dengole 

* r 

1 

10 

II 

63 

Chanju 

* m 

9 

52 

61 

64 

Dolegam 

• * 

23 

117 ' 

140 

65 

Bankut 

• * 

5 

23 

28 

66 

Gunthathar 

4 • 

2 

21 

23 

67 

Thathar 

4 • 

II 

92 

103 

68 

Chari) 

■ * 

7 

31 

38 

69 

Nogam 

* * 

2 

19 

22 

70 

Kaskut 

* * 

2 

10 

12 

71 

Gund Adilkut 

* * 

3 

17 

20 

72 

Atholi (Padar, Kishtwar) 

* 4 

5 

25 

30 

73 

Sol 

ft 

• • 

9 

41 

50 

74 

Gulab Garh 

• • 

4 

29 

33 








No. 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 






Matti 

• • 

8 

46 

54 

Kaban . # 

* * 

13 

62 

75 

Tattoni 

* • 

4 

23 

27 

Chato 

* * 

7 

34 

41 

Laddar 

* * 

8 

43 

51 

Kundal 

* # 

7 

41 

48 

Aphani 

* * 

6 

29 

35 

Jarr 

* * 

5 

43 

48 

Kadail 

• • 

3 

23 

26 

Galhar 

* • 

6 

32 

38 

Ohli 

* * 

6 

25 

31 

Kishtwar 

* • 

31 

140 

171 

Matta ( shtwar).. 

• • 

3 

16 

19 

Hulta 

* * 

8 

56 

64 

Pusha! 

• « 

7 

64 

71 

Kulid 

* » 

4 

23 

27 

Barlgam 

* * 

1 

6 

7 

Hu Mar 

• * 

6 

60 

66 

Bandarna 

* ■■ 

2 

20 

22 

Poca 

* « 

1 

5 

6 

Total 

• * 

734 

4741 

5475 












( X'V ) 

APPENDIX J. 

Statement showing the extent of indebtedness amongst woo! weavers. 


No. Name of locality. 

Total No. of 
people depend¬ 

ent upon this 

industry. 

Amount of 
debt. 

Indebtedness per 
capita. 




Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 


1 Katwalta (Ramanagar) 

51 


3.300 0 0 

65 

approx ; 

2 Lahti 

482 


35,670 0 0 

74 

*p 

3 Chappar .. 

86 


7,810 0 0 

91 

ft 

4 Pachound .. 

277 


10,820 0 0 

39 

IT 

5 Jakhad 

30 


525 0 0 

m 

*1 

6 Duddu 

m * ■ * 

102 


4,570 0 0 

45 

*P 

7 Basant garh 

235 


6,135 0 0 

26 


8 Bhadarwah 

24 


352 0 0 

14 * 

** 

9 Kansar 

61 


860 0 0 

14 

> t 

10 Kolra 

27 


50 0 0 

2 

t * 

pil Dalain 

5 


50 0 0 

10 

f' 

12 Hadal 

* * 

80 


1,210 0 0 

15 

It 

13 Bahari 

m 9 * * 

28 


100 0 0 

3 * 

-'TV 

Pf 

14 Kakola 

11 


120 0 0 

n 

f ? 

15 Dandi 

65 


1,450 0 0 

22 


16 Rainda 

25 


100 0 0 

4 


17 Pwara 

21 


nil. 

nil 


|8 Mailini 

28 


* * 

m m 


19 Mathola .. 

• • 

90 


3,050 0 0 

34 

If 

20 Chak 

* * * * 

14 


170 0 0 

12 

ft 

21 Chanote ., 

* * « 

30 


300 0 0 

10 

»» 

22 Sankhoja .. 

8 


250 0 0 

31* 

11 

23 Banjila 

8fl 


150 0 0 

18* 

frt 















APPENDIX J— continued . 






° C _C 

» 





No. 

Name of locality. 


<U 

6 a e C 

» m <U 

Z-a g, g 

-3-S 

Amount of 
debt. 


w 

Indebtedness per 
capita. 




* 

l® o £ 

H « g 












Rs. A* 

P. 

Rs. 


24 

Baneja 

m * 

• • 

49 


1,150 0 

0 

23 approx: 

25 

Sungli 

• • 

m m 

19 


500 0 

0 

26 

it 

26 

Nalthi 

m m 

• rip 

23 


230 0 

0 

10 

ii 

27 

Monda 

• m 

• • 

17 


800 0 

0 

47 

tt 

28 

Butla 

* 4* 

* * 

161 


1,560 0 

0 

9| 

• t 

29 

Bheja 

* * 

* * 

84 


1,280 0 

0 

15 

ft 

30 

Ba?ti 

• * 

• « 

40 


450 0 

0 

.11* 

M 

31 

i 

Banlakhi . • 

• * 

* * 

16 


100 0 

0 

6i 

. *1 

32 

Katyara .. 

v m 

* * 

133 


3,020 0 

0 

221* 

tt 

33 

Thanala .. 

# • 


31 


1,100 0 

0 

36* 

*f 

34 

Dhaloa 

* * 

* * 

5 


100 0 

0 

20 

it 

35 

Gatha 

9 * 

m • 

29 


# # 


m * 


36 

Drone 

* * 

* • 

7 


150 0 

0 

21 f 

tt 

37 

Hanga 

»■ * 

* * 

14 

# 

450 0 

0 

32} 

ft 

38 

Thuba 

* * 

« # 

26 


300 0 

0 

U& 

tt 

39 

Kilotram *. 

* * 

• * 

274 


4,300 0 

0 

1511 

tt 

40 

Samii 

» * 

* * 

43 


820 0 

0 

19 

ft 

41 

Chancer .. 

* • 

■ # 

84 


* * 


* * 


42 

Chochlu •. 

• • 

# • 

29 


• * 


• # 


43 

Gurekra .. 

• * 

• • 

68 


810 0 

0 

12 

ft 

44 

Pora Pani .. 

* * 

• * 

55 


[1,100 0 

0 

20 

91 

45 

Mandhan .. 

w * 

• * 

40 


• * 


• # 


46 

Thaloram .. 

* * 

* * 

39 


11,100 0 

0 

28 

ft 

47 

Dhriori 

* • 

9 9 

137 


[2,150 0 

0 

15* 

ft 







( xlvii ) 

APPENDIX J ( continued). 


No, Name ol Locality. 


48 Gwalu 

49 Halore 

50 Shingni 
31 Gwari 

52 Batara 

53 Trithlu 

54 Ganhoh 

55 Kaka 

56 Dhosa 

57 Bharathi 

58 Dad war 

59 Changa 

60 Dcda 

61 Maitra 

62 Den go! 

63 Chenja 

64 Dolegam 

65 Bankut 

66 Ganthalthar 
67^&hathar 

■i 1 

68 Chari 1 

# 

69 Nogam 

70 Kaskut 

4 * 

7 1 Gand Adillcut .. 


1 


o 

z 

£ 


CD 

c 1c 

*s|J 

a 4-. -H 
o c 

<D V 
Cl 


Amount of Indebtedness per 
debts. capita. 


• t 



Rs. 

A. 

F. 

Rs. 

48 

1,100 

0 

0 

23 

13 

160 

0 

0 

12 ‘ 
li., t 

60 

467 

0 

0 

7*7 

'#U 

3! 

540 

0 

0 

17 1 3 

l/JJ- 

63 

380 

0 

0 

6 

55 

200 

0 

0 

3i 7 r 

54 

260 

0 

0 

5 

67 

1.060 

0 

0 

16 

87 

1,605 

0 

0 

18* 

48 

2,000 

0 

0 

4I| 

90 

1,500 

0 

0 

161 

70 

2.200 

0 

0 

3If 

66 

1,970 

0 

0 

30 

14 

400 

0 

0 

284 

• n 

30 

0 

0 

3 

61 

620 

0 

0 

10 

140 

10,32 

0 

0 

7 

28 

240 

0 

0 

84 

23 

80 

0 

0 

3 

103 

475 

0 

0 

3* 

38 

215 

0 

0 

5* 

21 

240 

0 

0 

11 

12 

400 

0 

0 

33| 

20 

240 

0 

0 

12 


a pros. 


j i 




n 


»• 


m 


31 


It 


*t 


9* 


9 J 


it 


fft 











Jo 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 


( xlviii ) 

APPENDIX J ( concluded ). 


Name of locality. 


w 

o c 

6 a-w 

-O §. s 

~ Q. 
r ° O C 
f—I 4) V 
Q. 


Amount ol 
debt. 


Indebtedness per 
capita. 


Apbani (Kishtwar) 

Jarr 

Kadail 

Galhar „ 

Aholi 

Kishtwar „ 

Matta 

Hatta 

Kulid 

Barlgam >» 

Hullar 


Indebtedness per 
capita. 


35 

15 

0 

0 

48 

710 

0 

0 

26 

45 

0 

o ■ 

38 

680 

0 

0 

31 

525 

0 

U 24 approx 

171 

1,525 

0 

0 

19 

390 

0 

0 

64 

650 

0 

0 

27 

610 

0 

0 

7 

30 

0 

0 

66 

125 

0 

0 


Grand total 


4967 119231 0 0 


/y o/e .—p or rate of interest, causes and suggested remedies see the main report 
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